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Every Man his ow rdEner. 


GARDENER's KALENDAR. 
Than any One hitherto publiſhed, . 


CONTAINING 


Not only an Account of what Work is neceſſary to be 
done in the HoT-Housre, GREEN-Houss, 
| SHRUBBERY, KITCREN,: FLOWER, and FruiT- - 
GARDENS, for every Month in the Year; but alſo - 
ample Directions ſor performing the ſaid Work, ac- 
cording to the: neweſt and molt approved Methods 
now-in PraQtice among the beſt Gardeners. 


Im this Edition, particular Directions are given with rote 
to 801 L and SITUATION ; and. to-the Whole is added 
complete and uſeful Liſts of 
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Fon kxsT Ti ANNUAL, - HoT»Housx, / 

FLowERING -- | BIENN IAT, | Grxxzn-Houss, ' 
SHRUB, : and | and 

FavtT Txexs; PXrRENNIAL » KiTcnen Carpe” 

EvzsRGREENS.  FLrowERs, + PAN TSG. 


With the Varieties of each Sort, cultivated in the Ex GI Is Gardens. 


By T HO M A S M A W E, 


(GARDENER TO H1S GRACE THE-DUKE-OE-LEEDS) 


JOHN ABERCROMBIE, 


(oarDEVER, TOTTENHAM-COURT) a 
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THE EIGHT H EDITION, 
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PRES ASM 
JN a book of this kind, deſigned to con- 
L vey a practical knowledge of gardening, 
to gentlemen and young profeſſors, who 
delight in that uſeful and agreeable Rudy, 
our readers will not look for choſen phraſes 
or ſtudied periods: if the meaving is clear 
and comprehenſive, the more fimple and 
unadorned the better, «et 
The writers of the following ſheets are 
themſelves practical gardeners, and have 
paſſed their whole lives in acquiring that 
knowledge, which they now attempt to 
reduce into a ſhort ſyſtem, and their ob- 
ſervations being the fruit of long expe- 
rience, will be leſs liable to error. 

One great advantage which Every Man 
his own Gardener has over other books of 
the ſame kind, is this; that whereas other 
books, in a curſory manner, only ſet 
down what buſineſs is neceſſary to be done 
in every month in the year, without giv- 
ing ſufficient inſtructions concerning the 
manner of performing it; here the method 
of proceeding is minutely explained, and 
directions given in the ſeveral branches of 
gardening, according to the beſt modern 
practice. 

We take this opportunity to thank the 
Public, in general, for the very kind re- 
A 2 ception 


o 
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it 


ception with which they have been pleaſed ; 


to honour this work; and, at the ſame 


time, to return our moſt grateful acknow-- 
ledgments to thoſe Gentlemen, and Gar- 


deners in particular, who have favoured us 


with hints for its improvement; they will 


ſee that we have availed ourſelves, as much 


as poſſible, of their obſervations and in- 
ſtructions. And as ſyſtems like ours can 


never be abſolutely complete, owing to 
the many new diſcoveries which are daily 


making in the different parts of Europe, 


we earneſtly hope that thoſe perſons who 


are engaged in the cultivation of gardens, 
will continue to oblige us with ſuch diſ- 
coveries as may occur in the progreſs of 
their employment, which we ſhall moſt 
thankfully receive, and gratefully acknow- 


ledge. 
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Work to be done in the KITCHEN GARDEN. 
| BW, . \ n © Ihe 8 : 'y T. ; 


Cucumbers and Melons. | 


J 


other in the production of early cucumbers, all 


* 


\ S it is the ambition of moſt gardeners to excel each 


neceſſary preparations ſhould be made this month 
for that purpoſe, by preparing dung for hot- beds in Which 
to raiſe the plants; for they being exotics of a very tender” 
quality, require the aid of artiſteial heat under ſhelter of 
frames and glaſſes, until June or July, before they can bear 
the open air in this country; r: OE 


Therefore, when intended to raiſe cucumbers and me- 
lons early, you ſhould now provide a quantity of freſh horſe - 


raiſe the plants to ridge out into larger hot - beds to remain 
o fruit: for this purpoſe a ſmall bed for a one- light frame + 
may be ſufficient, eſpecially” for private uſe; in which caſe 
a good cart load of proper hot dung, or about twelve or fif- 
een large wheel bartows-full, will be enough for making a 
ded of the above dimenſions, and ſo in proportion for a 
arger; having procured the dung, it muſt, be previouſly” 7 
prepared by ſhaking it up in an heap, mixing it well ta- 
ether, and let it remain eight orten days to fſermeut: gt 
B TEES ne 


. 


TP , 


dung, to make a ſmall hot-bed for a ſeed-· bed, in which to 


* 
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the expiration of which time it will be arrived to a proper 
temperament for making into a het- bed. 

Then, according to the ſize of the frame, mark out the 
dimenſions of the bed with four ſtakes; making an alloiy- 
ance for it to be two or three inches wider than the frame 
each way; this done, begin to make the bed according to 
the extent of the ſtakes, obſerving to ſhake ahd mix the 
dung well, as you lay it on the bed, and beat it down with 
the back of the fork, as you go on; but | would not adviſe 
treading it; for a bed which is trodden hard, will not work 
ſo.kindly.as that which is ſuffered to ſettle gradually of it- 
ſelf: in this manner proceed till the bed is arrived at the 
height of three feet, or thereabouts ; and if it is five or fix 
inches higher, it will not be too much, but let it be full 
three feet high: as ſoon as the bed 1s finiſhed to the intended 
height, let the frame and glaſs be put on; keep them cloſe 
till the heat comes up; when the heat has riſen to the top 
of the bed, raiſe the glaſs, that the ſteam may paſs away. 

Three or four days after the bed is made, prepare to earth 


it, previouſly obſerving if it has ſettled unequally, take off 


the frame and light, and level any inequalities, and make 
the ſurface ſmooth ; and put on the frame again, and lay 
in as much dry earth, as will cover the bed all over about 
three inches thick: then fill ſome ſmall pots with rich dry 
earth, ſet them within the frame, put on the glaſs, and 
keep ĩt cloſe, till the earth in the pots is warm. When that 
is effected, ſow a few ſeeds in each pot, either cucumber or 
melon; cover the ſeeds about half an inch thick with the 


ſame earth as that in the pots. 


This done, place the pots in the middle of the bed, and 
draw ſome of the earth of the bed round each pot. 

Cover the glaſs every night with a ſingle mat only, for the 
firſt three or four nights after the ſeed is ſown; but as the 
heat decreaſes, augment the covering : being careful in co- 
vering up, never to ſuffer the ends of the mats to hang down 
low over the ſides of the frame, which would draw up a 
hurtful ſteam, and keep the plants too cloſe, and draw them 
up weak, and of a yellowiſh 83 colour: obſerv- 
ing likewiſe in covering up, that whilſt the great beat and 
ſteam continues in the bed, it may be proper to raiſe one of 
the upper corners of the light half an inch, or a little more 
or leſs occaſionally, when you cover over the mats in the 
evening, to give vent to the ſteam; ſuffering one end of the 
mat to hang down a little, juſt to defend the part where the 


glaſs is tilted, 
Great 
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Great care is requiſite that the earth.in the pots have not 
too much heat, for the bed is yet very warm, which is the 
reaſon that theſe ſeeds are adviſed to be ſown in pots; be- 
cauſe if any thing of burning ſhould appear after the feed is 
ſown, you can conveniently raiſe the pots farther from the 
dung, from which the danger proceeds, without diſturbing 
the ſeed or plants in the leaſt; and by that method you 
may prevent all injury from too much heat, provided you 
examine the bed every yo AA BYE. bo COS 

In three or four days after the ſeed is ſown, you may ex- 

the plants to appear; when it will be proper to admit 

ſh air to them, b raiſing the upper end of the glaſs a 
little every day; N. if the earth in the pots appears dry, 
refreſi it moderately with a little water that has ſtood in 
the bed all night, and continue to cover the glaſs every night 
with garden-mats ; at this time if you find that the heat of 
the bed 1s ſtrong, raiſe the glaſs a little with a prop, when 
you cover-up in the 3 to give vent to the ſteam: 
and if you nail a mat to the frame, ſo as to hang down over 
the — of the glaſs that is raiſed, the plants Will take no 
harm, but will receive great benefit: when the heat is more 
moderate, the glaſs may be ſhut cloſe every night, obſerving 
to continue the admiſſion of freſh air at all opportunities in 


the day: time, and, if windy or a very ſharp air,- to hang a 


mat before the place, as above. 

On the day that the plants appear, it is proper to ſow a 
little more ſeed in the ſame bed, and in the manner above 
mentioned; for theſe plants are liable to ſuffer by different 
cauſes at this ſeaſon, The beſt way, therefore, is to ſow a 


little ſeed at three different times in the ſame bed ; for if one 
ſowing ſhould miſcarry, another may ſucceed. 


* 


When the plants however, both of the firſt and ſucceed-" 


ing ſowings, have been up about three or four days, they 
ſhould be planted into ſmall pots, which pots muſt be placed 
alſo in the hot-bed ; in the manner following. 

Obſerve to fill the pots the day before you integd to re- 
more the plants, with ſome rich dry earth, and ſet them 
within the frame, and let them remain till the next day, 
when the earth in the pots will be warm; then let ſome of 
75 earth be taken out, to the depth of an inch from the top 
of the 
a little hollow, then place the plants therein, with their 
roots towards the centre, and cover their ſhanks near 
an inch thick, with ſome of the ear 


B 2 of 


pot; forming the middle of the remaining earth, 


th that was taken out 
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of the pots; obſerving, if cugumbers, to. plant three or 
tour plants in each pot; it melons, two plants in each pot 
will be ſufficient, and if the eath is quite dry, may give a 
very little water, juſt to the roots of the plants; and directly 
plunge the pots into the earth on the bed, cloſe to one an- 
other: filling up all the ſpaces between the pots with earth; 
and let every part of the bed within the frame be covered 
with as much earth as will prevent the riſing of the rank 
ſteam immediately from the dung, which would deſtroy the 
lants. e 8 | | ; 
n Be careful to examine the bed every day, to ſee that tbe 
plants do not receive too much heat: if any thing like that . 
appears, draw up the pots a little, or as far as you ſee ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of the plants. | | 
Two or three days after planting, if the bed is in good 
condition, the plants will have taken root; thongh that is 
effected ſometimes in twenty-four hours. | 
When the plants are fairly rooted, give them a little wa- 
ter in the warmeſt time of the day; and it it can be done 
when the ſun. ſhines, it will prove more beneficial to the 


plants: let the watering be repeated moderately as often as 


you obſerve the earth in the pots to be dry; and for this 
purpoſe, you. ſhould-always have a quart bottle or two, 
full of water, ſet within the frame, to be ready to water 
the plants as you ſee them require it. ID 

It there is now a briſk growing heat in the bed, you 
| ſhould, in order to preſerve it as long as poſſible, lay ſome. 
ſtraw, waſte hay, or fern, round the bed, and up as high 
on the outfides of the frame, as the carth is within the 
frame. og | pep; oh F: 
This will defend the bed from heavy rains or ſnow, if 
either ſhould happen: for theſe, if ſuftered to come at the 
bed, would chill it, and cauſe a ſudden decay of the heat, 
whereby the plants would certainly receive a great check. 

If a lively heat be kept up, you may admit air to the 
plants every day, by tilting the glaſs in proportion to the 
heat of the bed; in this caſe, however, do not fail, when 
there is a ſharp air or wind ſtirring, to faſten a mat to the 
frame, ſo as to hang down over the place where the air en- 
ters, as aforeſaid ; for this will alſo prevent the wind and 
cold air. from enfin immediately into the frame, and the 
plants will reap the benefit of the air to a greater advantage, 
than if the place was entirely expoſed, - - = | 
5 5 $14, 3 N ves en 
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When you find that the heat of the bed begins to decline, 
remove the ſtraw, hay, or fern; from the front and back ot 
the bed; then apply a lining of freſh horſe-dung to both 
ſides, eighteen inches wide; but raiſe it very little higher 
than the dung of the bed; and as ſoon as you have ſinifhed 
the lining, cover the top with earth two inches thick; for 
this will prevent the rank ſteam of the dung from coming 
up, and entering into the frame among the plants, where tt 
would prove very deſtructive to them: the lining will foon 
begin to work, when it will greatly revive the heat of the 
bed, and continue it in good condition a fortnight longer. 
Ten or twelve days after this lining, remore the Inte 
from the two ends of the bed, and apply alfo a lining of hot 
dung to each end, as above; it will again augment the heat 
fer another fortnight to come. l ee nn 
After performing this ſecond lining, it may be proper to 
lay a quantity ot dry long litter of any kind all round the 
lining, which gt e the whole from driving cold wer 
rains and ſnow, and preſerve the heat of · the bed in a fine 
growing temperature. . e eee 
By applying theſe linings of hot dung in due time, and 
renewing them as there ſhall be ocaſion, you may preſerve 
the bed in a proper temperature of heat, ſo as to continue 
the plants in a free growing ſtate in the ſame bed, until they 
are of due fize for ridging out into the larger beds, where 
they are to remain to produce their frmt, t. 
Obſerve, however, that where there is plenty of hot 
dung, and every proper convenience, ſome, in order to for- 
ward the plants as much as poſlible, prepare a ſecond hq; · bed 
by way of a nurſery, about a "fortnight after making the 
ſeed-bed, in order to receive the plants therefrom in their 
pots, when the heat begins to decline, plunging the pots in 
the earth as above directed; continuing to ſupport the heat 
of this bed as already exhibited, and in which the plants 
may be nurſed and forwarded, till they acquire a proper 
ſize for tranſplanting finally into the fruiting hot-beds. See 
next month, © AY. BIDS. 
The plants muſt be ſtopt at the firſt or ſecond joint, 7. e. 
the top pinched off eloſe to the joint, as digected in Febru- 
ary, which ſee. N 
When they have formed their two firſt rouzh leaves, 
about three inches broad, and have ſhot one or two joints, 
they are then of a proper ſize for ridging out. See next 


mont h, 
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Care of the Various Sorts of Lettuce. 

If you have lettuce plants in frames, let them enjoy the 
open air at all opportunities, by taking the glaſſes entirely 
off, when the weather is mild and dry. 

But in wet weather keep the glaſſes over them, obſerving 
to raiſe them a good height, to admit air to the plants: for 
if they are kept too cloſe, they will be drawn up weak, and 
will come to Rue; but let them be cloſe ſhut every night. 
In ſevere weather, keep them cloſe night and day, and co- 
ver the glaſſes with mats, or ſtraw, &c. every night; and even 
in the day - time, ifno ſun appears, and the weather is very ſharp. 

Pick off all dead leaves, as they appear on the plants, and 
keep them perfectly elear from weeds, or any ſort of litter; 
and if you ſtir the ſurface between the plants ſometimes, it 

5 Sowing Lettuce. 

About the firſt or ſecond week in this month, if the wea- 
ther is open, you may ſow. ſome coſs, cabbage, or brown 
Dutch lettuce, on a warm border, under a wall or pales, &. 
and when you dig the border, if you lay it a little ſloping to 
the ſun, the ſeed will ſtand a better chance to ſucceed, 

- Tt will be neceffary to ſow a little more of the ſame ſeed 
about the latter end of this month, in order both to ſucceed 
the crops ſowed at the beginning, and as a ſubſtitute in caſe 
they ſhould be cut off by accident, or the ſeverity of the 
weather, at this ſeaſon of the year : but for the greater cer- 
tainty of having a few forward lettuce, you may ſow a little 
ſeed in a dry warm ſpot, and ſet a frame over it, and put on 
the glaſſes occaſionally. 

; Theſe ſeeds ſhould now be ſown pretty thick, and raked 
even and lightly into the ground. 
poets Forcing early Aſparagus. 

Hot-beds for forcing aſparagus, may be made with fuc- 
ceſs afiy time this month, which will furniſh young aſpara- 
gus for the table next month, and in March. 4 

For the method of performing this work, ſee the article 
Forcing Aſparagus, in February. * 

e Sowing Radiſhes. - RAE 

- In the beginning, or any time this month, when the 
weather is open, ſow ſome ſhort-topped radiſhes for an early 
crop: on a warm border, that lies well to the ſun, and un- 
der a wall or other fence, and about the middle or latter end 
of the month, you may ſow ſome ſalmon radiſhes to ſucceed 
the ſnort- tops. PO | we” 
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But you ſhould not mix the ſeed of both forts together, 
Bur let each ſort be ſown by itſelf; for the ſhort-topped will 
come into uſe ſooner by a week than the ſalmon radifh will 
db, if both are ſown at the ſame time: beſides, the latter 
runs more to leaves than the former. n | 
The ſureſt method is, to ſow a little of the ſhort-topped 


kind at leaſt twice this month: therefore, if you ſow in the 


beginning or middle, ſow ſome more towards the latter end 
of the month, on the ſame ſituation. | 
There may be mixed and ſown with the radiſh, a ſprink- 
ling of carrot-ſeed ; for if the radiſh ſhould fail, the carrot 
may ſucceed ; and, if both ſucceed, there will be a double 
advantage; for when the radiſhes are drawn off for uſe there 
remains a crop of carrots, which will come in at an early 


ſeaſon: or inſtead of the carrots you may ſow a ſpriokling 


of round-leaved ſpinach and a little lettuce, and when the 
radiſhes come off, theſe alſo come in, This is the common 
practice of the London gardeners, | 

You ſhould ſow the radiſn- ſeeds pretty thick at this ſens 
ſon; for when the plants begin to appear, the weather, if it 
ſhould prove ſharp, will cutoff ſome, and the birds too bevy 
apt to attack them greedily, will deſtroy many ; ſow theſee 
evenly over the ſur face, and either rake it in with a large 
rake, or cover it with fine earth from the alleys, halt an 
inch'deep ; obſerving, that if the weather ſhould ſet in 
froſty after the ſeed 18 ſowed, it will be of much advantage 
to ſpread ſome dry long litter over the ſur face two or three 
inches thick, which will keep out the froſt; and greatly for- 
ward the-germination of the ſeed.. ” bs apt 

L kewite-when the plants begin to come up, uſe means 


to protect them from the froſt and birds, by ſpreading ſtraw, . 


fern, or mats over the ſurface, there to remain till they are 
fairly up; and if the weather proves froſty after the plants 
appeur,. cover them alſo lightly with ſome ſtraw, &c. occa- 


tionally, which will be a great protection from the froſt; and 


if carefully laid on, and taken off, it will neither break nor 


bruiſe them, uſing a fork in ſpreading it on, and a light. 


wooden rake to draw it off into the alleys, where it muſt be 
permitted to lie to be ready to throw over the plants every 
night, and even in the day, when there is on, which, 


however, ſhould always be done every night, when there is 


an appearance of froſt, but muſt be kept off in mild weather: 


which work of covering early radiſhes ſhould be continued 


oOccaſiona ly, until the plants are fairly in the rough leaves 3 


B 4 
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this is the general practice of the Lendongardeners, whothere- 
by have them ready to draw for market plentifully in March, 

But in order to have radiſhes as early as poſſible, recourſe 
may be had to the affiſlance of hot- beds; in the beginning 
of this month ; therefore, make a hot-bed for one or more 

_ three-light frames, but very flight; about half a yard depth 
of dung 1s ſufficient, becauſe the heat is only intended to 
bring up the plants. When the bed is made, ſet on the 
frame; lay in about fix or ſeven inches thick of earth, then, 
having ſome ſeed of the beſt early dwarf, or ſhort- topped ra- 
diſh, ſow it evenly on the ſurface, and cover it half an inch 

deep, and put on the glaſſes; or for want of frames and 
glatles, you may fix hoops or poles arch-ways over the bed, 
and cover it with mats. 

When the plants appear, give them a large ſhare of air, 
either by taking the glaſſes, &c. entirely off” in open wea- 
ther, or tilting them up high at one end, as the weather 
ſhall permit, otherwiſe they will be ſpoiled ; and after they 

have been up a few days, thin them regularly with your 
band, where they ſtand too thick, and leave the ſtrongeſt 
plants ſtanding about an inch and an half aſunder, 

Some of the ſame ſeed may be ſown on a warm ſpot in 

the common ground, and covered with a frame, &c, theſ; 
will come in at a very acceptable ſeaſon, and will ſometimes 
ſucceed better this way, than when ſown in a hot-bed, 


= 


Carrots. 


Tf the weather is open and dry, about the beginning, or 
any time of this month, let a warm ſpot of ground be pre- 
pared for a few early carrots : dig the ground a full ſpade 
deep, and break the earth well as you go on. 90 

But this is only intended for a few to come in a little be- 
fore the general crop; therefore, only a ſmall piece of 
ground ſhould be prepared for this purpoſe. Choole a dry 
mild day to ſow the ſeed, ſprinkling a few radiſh therewith, 
and let it be raked in as ſoon as ſown, : 
In ſome families, young carrots are deſired very ſoon in 

"the year, and they may be forwarded by ſowing the ſeed in 
a moderate hot-bed ; if you have no frame at liberty, the 
bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with mats 
occaſionally. 7 Ode | | 

The bed to be about eighteen inches thick of dung, and 
the earth ſhould be eight inches thick on the bed. Sow the 
ſed thinly on che {artace, and cover it a quarter of —_— 
=y h cep. 


ts 
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peep. When the plants come up, let them enjoy the free 
air in mild weather, and cover them in cold nights, whilſt 
young. - | | IH me rt 
a Spinach, 7 4, 
On a ſmall ſpot of ground you may ſow a little ſpinach, 
to come in early in the ſpring ; at which time it will be very 
acceptable in moſt families. The ſmooth-ſeeded, or round- 
leaved ſpinach, is the beſt to ſow at this ſeaſon, 1 
The firſt ſeed may be ſown about the beginning of this 
month, and alittle more may be ſown near the end, in or- 
der to havea regular ſucceffion : ſow 1t broad-caſt and rake 


It, in. 
Small Salleting. war $1797 


Make a ſlight hot-bed to ſow the different ſorts of ſmall 
ſalleting in, that will not now endure the open air at this 
ſeaſon of the year: ſuch as ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, and rape, 
and likewiſe lettuce, to cut while young. | Saw 
The bed for theſe ſeeds need not be more than about fix- 
teen or eighteen inches thick of dung, and muſt be covered 
with a frame and glaſſes; or if theſe are wanting, fix hoops 
a-croſs, and cover them with mats. The earth muſt be 
light and dry, and laid about four or ſive inches thick on 
the bed: let ſhallow drills be drawn from the back. to the 
front of the bed; ſow the ſeeds therein ſeparately and pret 
thick, covering each ſort not more than a quarter of an inch 
deep with earth ; or the feed may be fown all over the fur- 
face of the bed, each ſort ſeparate, \and covered by fifting 
as much light earth over as will juſt cover it. ; 

As ſoon as the plants appear, give them air plentifully, by 
railing the glaſſes on props ; otherwiſe they will mould and 


ſpojl as faſt as they come u. 
If you have not dung to ſpare for this uſe; let à Würm 
border, near or under A ſouth wall, or other fence, be laid 
ſloping to the ſun; obſerving to raiſe the dorder a foot 
higher on the north fide, than is in front. Set a frame 
thereon, ſinking the back part of it a little in the ground; 
ſow the ſalleting, put on the glaſſes, and you need not fear 
ſucceſs, except in very ſeyere froſty weather, when 1 hots 
bed muſt neceſſarily be made to raiſe theſe ſmall herbs where 
- conſtatirly, wanted, *. | - 7740S FOTIT 060 15 10008 $60 SIA 
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Mint - 


Make a ſmall hot-bed for ſome mint, to come in early in 
the ſpring. A bed for a one-light box will be ſufficient for 
a middling family, making it near two feet thick of dung; 
if you have no 3 to ſpare, fix ſome hoops a-croſs the 
bed, in order to cover it occaſionally with mats, 

Lay about four or five inches depth of earth on the bed, 
then get ſome roots of mint, and place them upon the ſur- 
face, pretty thick, and cover them with earth about an inch 
and a halt deep; or otherwiſe draw drills two or three inches 


aſunder, and an inch and half deep; place the roots in the 


drills, and draw the earth over them. 1 
The mint will appear in about a fortnight, and will be in 
fine order either to uſe alone as a fallet, or to mix among 


other ſmall herbs. 


Parſley. 


Sow ſome parſley-ſeed, if open weather, about the middle 
or towards the latter end of this month. Let ſhallow drills 
be drawn for this ſeed in a dry part of the garden. Sow 
the ſeed in the drills tolerably thick, and cover it about a 


quarter of an inch deep with earth. 


: you can conveniently come at the ſurface of 


— 


This ſeed is generally ſown in a ſingle drill round the 
Ae the quarters, or along the edge of the borders next 
the paths. | , 
This ſeed ſometimes lies fix weeks or two months before 
it grows. 


Canliflowers. 

Look over the frames where you have cauliflower plants : 
and where withered or damaged leaves appear, let them be 
picked off, and ſuffer no weeds to grow Pong them. If 

the ground to 
ſtir ĩt a little, this will be of ſervice to the plants. 
In open weather, let the plants have plenty of air eve 
day, by raiſing the glaſſes, or by taking them entirely off 
when the weather is mild and dry: but keep them cloſe 
down every night, and do not open them at all; in froſty 
weather. oy.” 
In very ſevere weather, cover the glaſſes every night, and, 
if there be occaſion, in the day-time, with mats, ſtraw, or 
Jern ; alſo lay _ litter round the outfides of the * 


„ 


1 * 
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for this will be very uſeſul in preventing the froſt from en · 
tering at the ſides. | | 


Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes muſt alſo have air 


every mild day, by raiſing the glaſſes on the warmeſt ſide; 
in ſharp weather keep them cloſe 

long litter round each glaſs: this will protect the plants: 
greatly: but in mild dry weather, the glaſſes may be taken 


e; in ſevere froſt, ' lay ſome 


off every day, for four or five hours; but they muſt be. 


kept clo every night. 


Plant out Cabbage Plants. 


When the weather is open, prepare ſome ground for cab- 
bage-plants ; let ſome rotten dung be laid on the ground, 


whieh ſhould be well dug one ſpade deep, and the dung pro- 


perly buried in the bottom of the trenches. ER 

Towards the latter end of the month, if the weather is 
mild, and the plants ſtrong, they may be removed, obſerv- 
ing to plant them about two feet and a half aſunder every, 
way. 95 
The ſugar-loaf and early Yorkſhire cabbage, is proper 
for this ſeaſon ; but any of the larger ſorts may likewiſe be 
planted at the ſame time. Sage) ; 

Make good the plants in the former plantations, that 
have been deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the weather and the. 
vermin. . | | a ads HEELS 

On the ground where cabbages are planted in the ſpring, 
there may, if. you are ſearce of ground, .be-ſown à thin 
crop of round-leaved ſpinach ;. which, if ſown now, will be 
fit to gather in April. | 


Tranſplant Cabbages for Seed.” Sek ph 


Tranſplant cabbayes for ſeed: this work ſhould be done 
generally in November or December; but where it wa 
omitted in theſe months, it may ſtill be done; if the 


weather wall permit, let it be done in the be ginnin g- of | the - 


month, n r 

The method of preparing and planting them is this: 
For the purpoſe of aving ſeed, let ſome of the largeſt 
and beſt grown cabbages be marked, and let. theſe be taken, 


} 1 


up in a mild and dry day, and diveſt them of the large outer 


leaves; then hang them up with their heads downwards in 


ſome dry place, for five. or fix days, that the moiſture 


lodged betwixt their leaves may be drained off. a 
e e ee 


— | 4 
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Let a dry piece of ground be choſen for planting them 
in, and where the wind hath leait power, but not under 
trees, nor too nearthem, but where the ſun and air can 
freely come. | 1 
Let a dry day be choſen for planting them. The beſt 
and — method is to plant them in trenches, as you 
dig the ground; and the plants ſhould be allowed three 
feet diſtance each way. | 2 BE 
Dig the ground at leaſt a full ſpade deep, and keep the 
trenches clear and wide, When you have advanced with 
the digging about two feet from the end where you began, 
make the edge of the trench, on the ſide that is dug, even, 
and then ſet the cabbages upright in the trench, and cloſe 
to the fide of the dug ground, and let them be full three 
feet aſunder, with the bottom of their heads a little within 
the ground. When you have finiſhed placing one row, pro- 
ceed again with the digging, laying the ground againſt theſe 
ſtalks and roots, and raiſe the ſame gradually round each 
head; and having dug three feet from the row of plants, 
repare the trench as before, and plant another row in the 
Nis manner as before mentioned; and ſo proceed till the 


* 


- 


* 
* 


whole is planted, * | 
Earth up. Celery. | 


When the westher is open, take advantage of a dry day 
to earth up the celery that requires t. 
Let the earth be well broken, and laid to the plants light- 
ly, that they may not be cruſhed down; or the hearts bruiſed, 
railing the earth very near the top of the plants: for if ſe- 
vere froſts ſet in, they will deſtroy all ſuch parts of the plants 
as are above ground ; and if much of the plants ſhould hap- 
pen to be out of the ground in ſuch weather, and be there- 
y deſtroyed, it will alſo occafion a decay of thoſe parts that 
are within the ground. r 
In ſome families, theſe plants are required every day; 
but if the ground is frozen hard, you cannot eaſily take 
them up: you ſhould, therefore, at the approach of ſevere 
weather, either cover ſome of the rows with dry long litter, 
which will prevent the ground from being frozen, and will 
alfo protect the plants; or, at the approach of ſevere wea- 
ther, there may, for the ſervice of a family, be a Nen of 
the plants taken up in a dry day: carry them into ſome ſhel- 
tered place, and there lay them in dry earth or ſand, as far 
as their white or blanched part. EPS, 
| h ; | Endive, 


— 
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them „ | ei) 5s dene 
inder When the weather is mild and dry, ſome of the endive 
n that was planted out in September, or October, ſhould no 
be taken up and laid in a ridge of dry earth, or ſand, to fa- 
beſt cilitate ;ts blanchiig, Take up ſome of the beſt and largeſt 
on plants, and hang them up in a dry place, for a day or two, 
three to drain off the moiſture lodged between their leaves : for if 
they are laid in the ground wet, the plants will rot in the 
> the heart before the blanching is effedte. | 
with Prepare a ridge of earth for them, where the ground is 
Zan, light and drieſt, in the following manner: mark out a trench 
vera ſideways to the ſouth ſun about two or three feet wide; dig 
cloſe this trench two ſpades deep, laying the earth on the north 
hree fide, cloſe to the edge of the trench, ina high ridge; mak- 
thin ing the fide, next the trench, as upright as poſhble, that 
Ten heavy rains may run quickly off, and not reſt about the 
r lants. X 12 bo 
each | p Then get the plants, and gathering the leaves of each up \ 
nt, regularly and cloſe with your hand, make an opening on the | 
the ſynny fide of the ridge, put the plants fideways into the 
the earth, almoſt to the tops of their leaves, and pretty cloſe to 


one another; after being thus depoſited, it is incumbent on 
us to protect them in froſty weather, with a every of dry 


Jay litter; and they will here whiten in tolerable perfection. 
ay For the greater certainty of blanching and e youu 1 
Þ endive at this ſeaſon, there may be laid a quantity of light 1 
: of dry earth, or ſand, into any dry ſhed or other covered place, 
7 , laying it in a high ridge, or round hedp, and ſo bury the en- 
En dive therein as peck ; or lay ſome dry earth, or old tan, in 
e a garden - frame, and lay it ſloping to the ſun, and plant your - 
* endive therein, almoſt to the tops of their leaves. When 
325 the weather is froſty or wet, the glaſſes may be put on, and 
158 other covering, if you ſee it neceſſary; by this method you 
wy may obtain good endive in the ſevereſt ſeaſon, provided care 
#3 be taken to lay in a quantity at the firſt approach of hard 
ake froſts, One frame will contain a great many plants. 
Ou But with reſpec to the endive that is growing in the open 
ot ground, it is proper, in ſevere froſty weather, to cover ſome 
nll. of the beſt plants with any kind of dry long litter, but muſt 
oe? be immediately removed in mild weather to prevent putre- 
"A n 7940072 "EY TS) e 
r Beans, [> c 


In the beginning of this month, if the weather is oped 
a4 let 
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let ſome ground be got ready for a principal crop of broad 
beans. 05 6 

The Sandwich bean is an excellent ſort, and may be plant - 
ed the firſt week in this month, af the weather permits, Let 
the rows be three feet diſtant from each other, and ſet the 
beans either by dibble two or three inches deep, or drill 
them in that depth; and about four or five inches aſunder 
'* ithe anf, 1 85 

A few Windſor beans may be planted about the ſame 
time; but the main crop had better be deferred till after the 
middle of the month. Let the rows be a yard aſunder, and 
plant the beans five or fix inches apart in the rows, 

You may, however, in this month plant any ſort of gar- 
den beans that are moſt approved of either for family ule or 
market, 9 5 | ; 
For the early crops of beans, ſee October and November. 

| Peas. 

Let ſome hot-ſpur peas be ſown the beginning of this 
month, for a full crop, on a warm piece of ground, to ſue- 
ceed the ſame ſort which. was ſown in November or Decem- 
ber: ſow them in rows a yard aſunder. | 
But if the ground is ads and you intend to ſet fiicks to 
them, to climb upon for ſupport, let the rows be three feet 
and a half aſunder. 2 5 le 

At the ſame time alſo, you may ſow the firſt crop of mar- 
rowfat peas, and they will ſucceed the hot: ſpurs; for they 
will come into bearing as the others go off. This pea. is 
much admired'in moſt families: but the dwarf marrowfat is 
the propereſt for ſowing at this ſeaſon ; obſerving, if you 
intend to ſet ſticks for theſe peas to run up, ſow them in 
"rows full four feet diſtant from each other; but if no ſticks 

are intended, three feet and a half will be quite ſufficient. 
4 1... Earthing up Peas and Beans, | | 
If you have peas and beans already. up to any confider- 
able height, take advantage of a dry day, when the ſurface 
- of the ground is dry, and draw ſome earth up to their ſtems. 

This ſhould not be omitted, for it will ſtrengthen the 
plants, and protect them greatly from the froſt. 1 
8 a : : |  Artichokes. ; ; | 1 

Artichokes, if not earthed up before, ſhould not be neg- 
lected any longer, except the ſeverity of the weather pre- 
vents; when it will be proper to lay a good thick * 


- 
« 


this muſt be removed immediat 
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of litter, fern, or ſtraw on them; othetwiſe you will run the 
riſque of loſing all your plants, if the froſt ſhould prove verx 
rigorous. Care muſt be taken to clear away all the rotten 
or old leaves, quite cloſe to the ground, before the plants are 
earthed up or covered as above. 142 

But the work of earthing artichokes ſhould always be per- 
formed in the end of November, or beginning of Decem- 
ber; for which ſee the work of thoſe months. And the 
earthing or landing them up, ſhould.nevex be omitted, for it 
is the moſt certain method of preſerving the plants in ſevere 


winters. | | 


And after they are landed, if the froſt ſhould prove very 
ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay long litter over the rows; 
if the plants are of the true ou ſort, too great care cannot 
be taken to preſerve them: for ſometimes a ſevere winter 
makes great havock among them, and in ſpring young ſets 
to recruit the plantations are often ſo very tcarce, that they 
can hardly be obtained for any money. | 36323074 

- Muſhroom beds ſhould be carefully attended to at this ſea- 
ſon, They ſhould have ' ſufficient covering to defend the 
plants from the froſt, rain, or ſnow ; which ſhould not beleſs 
than twelve inches thiek ;- and it, by accident, the rain or 
ſnow ſhould have penetrated quite through the covering; 

oy, or your ſpawn will be in 
danger of periſhing. Replace it with a good covering of 
wheat, or other ſtraw; and if you find the wet weather 
likely to continue, it will be proper to lay ſome mats or cloths 
over the ſtraw, which will greatly preſerve the beds. 


4 


The FRUIT GARDEN. 
Pruning "Apples and P ear Trees in Eppallers, and againſt 
DD ˙ arp. 


W HE R E there are wall and eſpaliet apple and pear 


trees yet unpruned, that work ſhould now be for- 
warded as much as poſſible, and may be ſafely performed 
171 all ſorts, without fearing any danger from froſt, even 
if it happens when performing the operation. 
e | 8 Apples 


4 EEG ca _—_w ar, - 
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Apples and pears, both in eſpaliers and wall- trees, require 


nearly the ſame management in training and pruning; ob- 
ſerving, that their branches ſhould always be trained along 
horizontally to the eſpalier or wall, all principally at full 
length, except on particular occaſions hereafter explained; 
and about five or fix inches aſunder, cutting out all ſuper- 
fluities that are more than ſufficient to tram at the above 
diſtance ;. but obſerve, to train in an occaſional ſupply of 


. young ſhoots of the former ſummer's growth, to form beur- 
ing branches, they ſhould alſo be trained at full length, and 
as the branches and ſhoots in general advance, full train 


them to the wall or eſpalier entire. | 
But remarking, as above, to cut out all ſuperfluous wood ; 


that is, all ſhoots, &c. more than can be conveniently trained 


at the above-mentioned diſtances, and all irregular fore- 
right and other ill - placed ſhoots, cutting them off cloſe to the 
place from whence they originate; then train in all the re- 
maining proper branches and ſhoots at full length, fix inches 
aſunder, as aforeſaid, without reducing them in length either 
in the ſummer or winter pruning. By the above practice the 
ſhoots or branches of theſe trees will, about the ſecond or 
third year after they are laid in, begin to produce ſhort 
ſhoots or ſpurs (as they are generally termed) about an inch 
or two in length; ſome not above half an inch; and from 
theſe the fruit is produced, 1 
But if the branches of theſe trees were to be ſhortened, it 
would cut off the very part where bloſſom-buds or ſpurs firſt 
begin to appear; and inſtead of thoſe fruitful parts, they 
would ſend forth a number of ſtrong wood ſhoots, . This 
lainly ſhews that the ſhoots which are intended for bearing 
ranches, muſt not be ſhortened ; for it that were practiſed, 
the trees would conſtantly run to wood, and never produce 
any tolerable crop of fruit. . 
If, indeed, there is a want of wood in any part of theſe 
trees, then ſhortening 4s neceſſary, where only one ſhoot is 
produced, and three or four are wanting. 1 
For inſtance, if there is à vacant part of the tree, and 
two, three, or more ſhoots; are requiſite to furniſh that va- 
cancy, and only one. good ſhoot was produced in that part 
the preceding ſummer, that-ſhogt, in ch a caſe, muſt be 
ſhortened to Gar or'five buds in the winter pruning; and if 
it is a firong ſhoot, it will produce three good ſhoots the ſuc- 
ceeding ſummer 2509 013 ation ion nad n 
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| Pruning Plums and Cherries. 


This is alſo a proper ſeaſon to prune and nail plums and 
cherries, either againſt walls or eſpaliers. 

Let it be obſerved, in the pruning of theſe trees againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, that, like the apples and pears, their 
branches muſt be trained horizontally at full length, about 
five or ſix inches aſunder; ſo that all young ſhoots of the laſt 
year's growth, as are now proper to be laid in to furniſh the 
wall or eſpalier with bearing wood, muſt not be ſhortened; 
but every ſuch ſhoot or branch muſt be left at its full length ; 
and this ſhould at all times be practiſed, which is the only 


way to render the branches fruitful ; obſerving likewiſe, as 


adviſed for the apple and pear trees; to clear away all irregu- 
lar wood and ſuperabundant ſhoots, cloſe to the branches, | 
and nail in the proper branches and ſhoots at full length, at the 
diſtance above deſcribed : and alſo thoſe thus treated, will, 
in two or three years time, ſend” out many ſhort ſhoots or 
fruit ſpurs, about half an inch oran inch in length, and from 
theſe ſpurs the fruit is always produced. Theſe ſpurs gene- 
rally appear firſt towards the extreme part of the branches; 
and if ſhortening were to be practiſed, that part would con · 
ſequently be cut away where the bloſſom buds would have 
otherwiſe firſt made their appearance. Therefore, in the 
courſe of pruning apple, pear, plum, and cherry trees, never 
ſhorten or top the young ſhoots, that are left for a ſupply 
of bearing wood, nor any of the bearing branches; and th 
will 85 all gradually form themſelves into a plentiful bear- 
ing ſtate. « | | 
| Bur if ſhortening was generally practiſed to theſe kinds of 
fruit-trees, as is the caſe with many pruners, it would prove 
the manifeſt deſtruction of theſe trees; and in the places 
where fruit-buds would otherwiſe naturally appear, there 
would advance nothing but ſtrong wood ſhoots ; ſo that the 
trees would be continually crowded with uſeleſs wood, anfl 
produce little or no fruit. er 
When, however, there is at any time a ſupply of wood 
wanted, then ſhortening particular ſhoots may be proper, as 
obſerved above, for the apples and pears. © 


General Obſerwations in Pruning all the above Trees. hut 


We obſerved above, that ſhortening the branches of ap- 
ples, pears, plums, and cherry trees, was not proper in the 
general courle of pruning; it however, in ſome particulax 


* 
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caſes is moſt neceſſary, for which take the following hints: 
for inſtance, when the trees are. about one year old 
from the budCingeor grafting, and newly planted againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, with their firſt ſhoot immediately from the 
budding, or grafting, at full length, it is proper to ſhorten 
or head down theſe ſhoots near the inſertion of the bud, or 
raft, to force out lateral branches, which is called heading 
. the trees; but this ſhould not be done till ſpring, 
cutting them down to four or five eyes; which is done to 
cauſe them to put out lateral ſhoots near the ground, in 
order that the wall or eſpalier. may be regularly furniſhed 
with branches from the battom ; atter this the branches are 
to be trained along at their full length, except it appears ne- 
ceffary to ſhorten ſome, or all, of theſe lateral ſhoots, in order 
that each may throw out alſo two or three lateral branches, 
to furniſh that part of the tree more eftectually ; training 
the ſaid lateral ſhoots alſo at their full length ; but if there 
appear to be ſtill more branches wanting, ſome of the moſt 
convenient of theſe laſt ſhoots may be alſo ſhortened, to pro- 
mote their producing a farther ſupply of lateral branches, 
ſufficient to give the tree its proper form; for the great art 
is to encourage and aſſiſt young fruit- trees to produce ſhoots 
in proper places, fo as to cover the wall or eſpalier regularly 
with branches, from the bottom to the top. ; © 
So that when the trees have acquired branches enough for 
its firſt formation, it willafterwards naturally furniſh branches 
to cover the wall or. eſpalier regularly every way, to the 
alloted extent, without any farther ſhortening ; except on. 
particular occaſions, when a vacancy may happen in any 
pat; according to the rule mentioned above, in the article 
of Apples and Pears. ps 
There is one thing farther to be obſerved in pruning ap- 
ple, pear, plum, and cherry trees; and that is, when the 
trees have acquired branches enough to cover the wall or 
eſpalier, at the diſtance above mentioned, then all thoſe 
young ſhcots of the laſt ſummer's growth, that are not want- 
ed to lay in, muſt be cut off quite cloſe to the place from 
_ whence they ariſe, leaving no ſpurs but the fruit-ſpursthat 
are naturally produced, which every branch will be plenti- 
fully furniſhed with, if the above rules are obſerveꝗ. 


Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots. 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, may be pruned and 
nailed any time in this month, if the weather ſhould :prove 
mild. Theſe 
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"ts : Theſe trees are rather tenderer than the ſorts before men- 
old tioned, and the froſt will affect them more at the places that 
inſt are newly cut; but by what I ever could obſerve, it 1s only 
the 


extreme hard froſt that can any way affect them in conſe- 
quence of pruning, und that not materially. $331 
In the training and pruning of peaches, nectarines, and 


rten 
„ Or 


Ung apricots, little or no difference is to be obſerved ; remarx- 
ing, ing of all theſe ſorts, they produce their fruit principally 
eto upon the young ſhoots of the former ſummer, the truit riſin 
„ in directly from the eyes of the ſhoots, a plentiful ſupply of 
ſhed which mult be reſerved annually in every part, to train in for 
are bearing: obſerving, that the branches and bearing ſhoots are 
ne- to be trained tothe wall horizontally, about five or fix inches 
rder aſunder, clearing out annually all ſuperabundant ſhoots, or 
hes, that are more than can be trained at that diſtance ; likewiſe | 
ung obſerving, that as a due ſupply of the beſt of the laſt 
here year's ſhoots muſt annually be left in a regular man- 
noſt ner in every part of the tree, to bear rhe fruit the ſue- 
ro- ceeding ſummer, each of the ſaid ſhoots of each year 
des, muſt be ſhortened more or leſs according to their ſtrength, 
tart as directed below, in order to encourage them to produce a 
00t8 ſucceſſion of bearing wood in the enſuing ſummer, The 


wood, which is then produced, will bear fruit in the ſummer 
after that, | LESS 
Before you begin to prune, you ſhould un- nail the greateſt 
part of the tree, by which means you will have room to ex- 


the amine the ſhoots, and to uſe your knife properly. | 
on But in the eourſe of pruning theſe trees, be ſure to ſelect 
any MW the moſt promiſing — beſt. ſituated ſnoots; which ſhoots 
icle muſt be left at regular diſtances as above, and in ſuch order 
He as to be, as it were, coming up in a regular manner, one after 
ap- another, in every part of the tree, making room for them, 
the by cutting out all the other uſeleſs or unneceſſary ſhoots. - 
l or For example, you are to obſerve that theſe young ſhoots 
hoſe we now ſpeak ot, are, as above hinted, produced only upon 
ant- thoſe young ſhoots which were laid in laſt” winter, and 
rom which produced the fruit laſt ſummer: and we will 
that ſuppoſe each of the ſaid ſhoots, or branches, which were 
nti- laid in laſt winter, to have produced three ſhoots laſt ſum- 


mer, and that they now remain upon them, but rhat there 
may not be room to lay in more than one of the ſaid ſhoots 
on each of the branches ; it remains to be confidered, which 
and ot theſe three ſhoots on each branch is proper to be left; 

whether the uppermoſt, middle, or lower of the three : there 
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is no rule for this, but we will ſuppoſe the middlemoſt of 
them, in which caſe, cut offthe lower one cloſe to the branch, 
and then that part of the branch, which hath the upper ſhoor 


upon it, muſt be cut off cloſe to the middle one: ſo that 


there is only the middle ſnoot now remaining, which termi- 
nates or makes the end of the branch: but on the other 
hand, if it is thought moſt convenient to leave the uppermoſt 
of the three, tRe middle and lower are to be cut away cloſe 
to the branch: ſo, on the contrary, it the lower one is to be 
left, cut off the branch with the middle and upper one upon 
it cloſe to the lower one: and if thought moit proper to leave 
in any place, two out of the three ſhoots on a branch, then 
the upper and lower are apparently moſt proper, provided 
they be the beſt ſhoots ; and fo cut out the middle one: or if 
two lower ſhoots appear beit for your purpoſe, cut off the 
upper part of the branch with the top ſhoot on it cloſe to the 
next or middle one; ſo that there remains that andthe low- 
er one. There may not always happen to be juſt three 
young ſhoots on every year's branch; but I choſe to men- 
tion that number, that I may be the better able, in this 
ſmall compaſs, to explain and convey to the learner an idea 
of the method practiſed in pruning theſe ſorts of trees. 

. Obſerve likewiſe, in the courſe of pruning old trees of the 
ſame kinds, to cut out all old uſeleſs wood, | a 
What is to be underſtood by old uſeleſs wood, is ſuch old 
branches as advance a great length without being furniſhed 
with ſuch young ſhoots as above mentioned ; ſuch branches 
ſhould be either entirely cut out, or ſhortened to any young 
branch proceeding from it, that is furniſhed with young 
ſhoots for bearing. 

Next let it be remembered, as above obſerved, that all or 


molt of thoſe young ſhoots that are left to bear, are to be 


ſhortened, which is to be performed according to their 
ſtrength, and alſo according to that of the tree. 
For inſtance, if a tree is weak, the ſhoots ſhould be left 


about ſix or ſeven inches diſtance from each other, and they 


ſhould be ſhortened in proportion to their ſtrength ; ſome, 
perhaps, may be left about fix inches long, others eight, 


ten, or twelve inches; for the ſhortening ſhould always be 
performed more or leſs in proportion to the ſtrength of the 
different ſhoots. Ip | | 
When a tree is in pretty good condition, neither very vi- 

rous nor weak, the ſhoots ſhould be laid in about five or 

* inches aſunder, and ſhould be ſhortened to about eight 

| or 
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or ten, and ſo to twelve or fifteen inches long, according to 
their ſtrength. 1 | ak NEST 
But where trees are very vigorous, the ſhoots muſt be 
ſhortened but little, ſome to the length of ten, twelve, or 
fiiteen inches; and ſome of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of a vigo- 
rous tree may be laid in eighteen inches or two feet long, 
and ſome of them alſo at full length. a 
In ſhortening the ſhoots of thele trees, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that all ſhoots ſhould, if poſſible, be cut to an 
eye that is likely to produce a leading ſhoot; ſuch an eye 
is diſcoverable, by having two bloſſom-buds, and from be- 
tween theſe two buds there will iſſue a ſhoot, which is 
neceſſary to the welfare of the fruit; for where ſuch a ſhoot 
is produced at the extremity of a bearing branch, it draws. 
nouriſhment to the fruit, and the fruit of ſuch will be finer - 
than in thoſe ſhoots deſtitute of leaders. 1 
After having pruned one tree, let it be directly nailed as 
you go on; obſerving to lay in the branches and ſhoots ho- 
rizontally, perfectly itraight, and parallel to each. other, at 
the above mentioned diſtances, nailing them all cloſe to the 
wall in a neat manner. |, 
; | Vines. 3 | 
Vines may be pruned any time this month, when the 
weather will permit. e B04 e 
In training and pruning vines, obſerve that the young ſhoots 
of laſt ſummer are the only bearing wood: and the branches 
and bearing ſhoots ſhould be trained from about eight to ten 
or twelve inches diſtance, either horizontally or perpedi- 
cular, as the ſpace of walling, &c. will admit ; 'and in the” 
pruning, caretully leave a falvient quantity of the laſtyear's 
ſhoots, at the above diſtances, ſo that every part may be 
properly furniſhed with them; for it is from theſe only that 
the bearing ſhocts are produced, which yield the fruit in the 
ſucceeding ſummer ; and let each ſhoot be ſhortened to from 
about two to four or 'five buds, or eyes, according to their” 
ſtrength: cutting them about an inch above an eye, and 
ſomewhat ſloping ; thus in the courſe of pruning vines, uu 
ſhould always take care to leave every year ſome young ſhoots! * 
in convenient places towards the bottom of the wall, in order 
that there may be a_ conſtant ſucceſſion of young wood 
coming up, in regular order, in every part of the tree; and. 
every year ſome of the moſt unſerviceable old wood ſhoutd 
be cut out; for when this hath advanced near, the top ofthe» 
aw ts in a manner becomes uſeleſs ; fo it ſhould be taken 
be oh oft, 
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off, either quite to. the bottom, or to ſome convenient young 
branch to ſupply its place. 4 
As ſoon as pruned, let them be immediately nailed u 
ſtrait and cloſe to the wall, at the above-mentioned dit. 
tances. | 
Prune Goo'eberry and Currant Trees. 


In pruning gooſeberries, the heſt way is to keep them thin 
of branches ; that is, thin them ſo far as the branches or 


' ſhoots ſtand at leaſt fix or eight inches diſtance from one an- 


other, at the extremities, andkeepthe hearts of the trees hol- 
low and clear of wood ; obſerving to let every branch termi- 
nate in a young ſhoot, either naturally, or, if neceſſary, 
ſhorten it down to ſuch a ſhoor, leaving alſo here and there a 
lateral one in the lower parts, to be coming on to a bearing 
ſtare, to ſupply the place of old branches; and cut offall the 
ſuperabundant ones quite cloſe ; and thoſe neceſſary to be 
left, ſhould principally be left entire, and only ſhorten 
ſtragglers occaſionally, as they may ſeem convenient, but by 
no means ſhorten too much ; tor by cutting them very ſhort, 
they are made to produce a deal of wood, and but {mall 
fruit, and being ſo full of wood, the fruit cannot ripen well; 
and it likewiſe becomes troubleſome to get at the fruit, when 
fit to gather, Never clip the trees wich garden ſhears, as is 


the practice of ſome ignorant perſons, 


Currants ſhould likewife be kept, thin and regular, not 
fuffering the branches to run promiſcuoully , acroſs each 
other; tor when they are ſuffered to grow fo irregular and 


thick, they deprive the fruit of the benefit of the ſun; for 


want of which, it will be very ſour and ill-taſted ; obſerving 


to leave an occaſionab ſupply of young wood, as adviſed for 


the gooſeberries. F 

Currants and gooſeberries may alſo be planted ; and if the 
trees are to be placed round the quarter of the kitchen gar- 
den, prune them up to one ſtem, twelve or fifteen inches 
before you form the head of the tree; for when theſe trees 
ate ſuffered to branch away immediately from the roots, 
they, by ſpreading out ſo near the ground, will impede the 
growth of any crops that grow near them, and render it 


troubleſome to work about them. 


| | Prune Raſpberries, 
In praning theſe plants, obſerve that a freſh ſupply of 
ſhoots ariſe from the roots every year in ſummer for bear- 
d | ing; 
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ing; which when one year old produce fruit, and totally die 
in winter following, thoſe of each year being ſucceeded by 
the ſupply of young ſhoots of the laſt ſummer to bear the 
enſuing ſeaſon ; therefore as the ſhoots which produced 
fruit laſt year will now be dead, they muſt be cut away cloſe 
to the ſurface of the ground, and leave ſtanding upon each 
root three or four of the ſtrongeſt ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's. 
growth to bear fruit next year; but cutall the reſt off cloſe. 
to the ſurface of the ground, 

Thoſe ſhoots which are left to bear, muſt be each of them 
ſhortened ; in doing of which you muſt cut off about one 
third, or at leaſt one fourth, of the length of each ſhoot. 
The ground ſhould then be dug between the rows; and, 
as you go on, the roots that do not belong to the ſtanding 

lants ſhould be taken away, and all ſhoots growing in the 
intervals dug up. * 5 

Vou may now make freſh plantations of raſpberries, ob- 
ſerving to procure young plants that are furniſhed each with 
one ſtrong ſhoot, and good fibrey roots, which may be ob- 
tained plentifully from-any old plantation, as they always 
ſend up abundance of off-fet ſuckers for ſets ; prune aff their 
weak tops, and plant them in rows four feet aſunder, and 
two or three feet diſtance in each row. : 

This diſtance appears a great way at firſt, but they ſhould 
never be planted cloſer, as the advantage of it will be ſeen 
in two year's time; for when planted too cloſe, they will in 
the ſummer ſeaſon form a perfect thicker, inſomuch that 
the fruit will not ripen to have any flavour, nor can you 
come at them readily, when fit to gather. 
Theſe plants ſhould, be planted in an open ſituation ; for 
particulars, ſee October. N 


f Preparations for Plantations of Fruit Trees. : 


If you intend to make new plantations of fruit-trees, either 
for the wall or for eſpaliers, the borders ſhould be trenched 
about two ſpades deep, adding freſh earth, if wanted, (loam 
is beſt if it can be had) and very rotten dung, as you go on, 
working them well together: but if only a few trees are 
wanted at different places, this work need not be performed 
but on ſuch places where the trees are to be planted. - 

If an, orchard is to be. planted, and the ſoil is but in- 
different, it will be of advantage to put a little very fry 

| q | ©; "Ha : » ; ung, 
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dung, and ſome freſh loam, in each hole; working the earth, 
loam, and dung, where the tree 1s to ſtand, well together, 


Protefling the Roots of, and ſupportinz, new-planted Trees. | 


If the weather ſhould now prove ſevere, it will be proper 

to protect the roots of new-planted truit-trees from being 

hurt by the froſt, by laying mulch, or you litter, on the 

* ſurface of the ground, particularly the caoiceſt f the ſtone» 
fruit kinds. | | | 
Support all new planted ſtandard trees with ſtaxes, and 

let a hay-band be put round the ſtem ot the tree, at the place 

here it is to be faſtened to the ſtake. | 


Prune old Standard Fruit-trees. 


This is alſo a proper time to examine your old ſtandard 
fruit-trees, to thin them where wanting, and to cut off all 
dead or irregularly growing branches, and to clean the trees 
from moſs. See the work of November. _ | 

Strawberries. 

Now is a proper time to make a hot-bed to raiſe a few 
early ſtrawberries ; thoſe which are planted now in a hot- 
bed will produce fruit fit to gather in March and April. 

About the beginning of this month, provide for that pur- 
poſe as much new horſe-dung as will make a hot-bed about 
a yard high. | 

Loet the dung be thrown in a heap, and let it lie about eight 
or ten days; in that time it will be in geod condition to 
make up a bed. | pI | 

But previous to this, there ſhould be a proper quantity of 
ſtrawberry-plants potted, ready to place on the ſaid hot-bed; 

the alpine and ſcarlet kinds are the beſt forts for this pur- 
- poſe, The method is this; provide as many pots, then, as 
the frame intended for your bed will conveniently contain, 
when ſet cloſe together; at the ſame time get ſome freſh and 
ood earth; if it is loamy, it will be the better; and let it be 
well broken with the ſpade. Having brought the pots and 
earth near to the place where the Nn are growing, put 
ſome of the earth into each pot, to the thickneſs of three or 
four inches; then take up the plants with a ball of earth to” 
their roots, pare the ball neatly round with a knife, and clear” 
the plant from all withered or rotten leaves, and from every 
thing that appears diſagreeable ; then place it in the pot, and 
fill the ſpace between the ball and the fides of the pot, with 


the above earth, and cover the ſurface of the ball with the 
| ſame, 


* 
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ly ſame, Let them be watered as ſoon as you have Aniſhed 
W planting, and remove the pots to a warm fituation, there to 
BY remain till the bed is ready to receive them: but if the weas 
er ther ſhould prove bad before the hot-bed is ready, let the 
5 lants be protected by covering them, or removing them 
— into ſome ſheltered place. p 5 
5 - Having, however, prepared the dung for the hotebed 
make it for one or more frames, about three feet high, a 
W directly ſet on the frame and lights, to protect it from wet, 
ce and draw up the heat ſooner; and when the violent heat is 


over, lay on ſomeearth; then bring in the plants, and plunge 
the pots into the earth up to their rims, and cloſe togethet 
as can be, filling up alſo all the interſtices between with earth, 

rd When all the pots are plunged, put on the glaſſes; and 

keep them cloſe till the ſteam ariſes in the bed, when it will 


es be neceſſary to raiſe them a little, to let the ſteam paſt off. 
When the plants begin to puſh, let them have alr at all 
opportunities, when the weather is favourable ; for if they - 
are kept too cloſe, the bloſſom will drop, without being ſuc« 
"ey ceeded by any tolerable crop of fruit: and let them be fre. 
we quently refreſhed with a little water, and eover the glaſſes 
every night with mats. | 
* N. B. In foreign ſtrawberries, the plants may be taken 
ton up with balls, and placed immediately in the earth of the 
1 bed without potting them. However, when it is intended 
n to force ſtrawberries, either in 4 common hot - bed, or in the 
75 hot-houſe, it would be a good method to pot ſomè plants in 
c September or October, and ſo place the pots cloſe under: 
1 ſome warm wall till the time they are * placed in the 
d: bot. bed. Ai 
ur- 85 EIS. 
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. G R E A T care ſhould be taken to protett the choieeſt 
os flowers, at this unfavourable ſeaſon; 44 n 
put ̃ | 
or Auaxiculas. Ig 
to Let your àuritulas in pots be well protected from exceſlive 
ear rains, ſnow, or ſharp froſts; all of which would injure them. 
ery Theſe plants ſhould always be removed in their pots, 
and about the end of October, or beginning of November, and 
7th / placed in frames, or in a bed arched over with hoops, in a 


warm place; where they can be occafionally covered when the 
—— - weather 
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weather is unfavourable; but let the covers be conſtantly off 


when the weather is mild and dry. 
Towards the end of this month, if the weather is mild, it 
it will be time to think of adding treſh carth to thele plants, 
Let ſome proper compoſt be prepared for this purpoſe. 
(For the proper fort, ſee the article Auricula in Auguſt.) 
and clear the plants from dead leaves, and take the old earth 


away from the top and round the ſides of the pots, as low as 


you conveniently can without diſturbing their roots ; fill up 
the pot with the earth that you have prepared ; and when 
vou have finiſhed this work, return the pots to the place in- 
rended for ſheltering them. Let them always be ſecured 
from froſt and exceſſive rains; but moderate ſhowers will 
not hurt them, | 


Care of Carnations, 


Take great care of your fine carnations that are in pots, 
when the weather is ſevere, . and let them be well ſecured 
from froſt, exceſſive rains, and ſnow, which would greatly 
injure them. 

'Theſe pots ſhould be plunged in a bed of dry compoſt, in 
the beginning of winter, and the bed arched over with hoops 
at that time; this will be of great advantage to the plants, 


if you are careful to draw mats over the hoops when the 


weather is ſevere, ' | 
But if the pots were to be placed in garden frames, it would 


ſtill be better, if you take care to put the glaſſes over them 


in bad weather; but when the weather is mild, and not very 


wet, no covering mult be over the plants, but let them have 


the free air at all ſuch times. 
Care of choice Hyacinths and Tulips, 


In froſty weather, the beds where you have depoſited the 
choiceſt kinds of hyacinths and tulips, or any other curious 
bulbous roots, ſhould be covered, either with an awning of 
mats; or in default thereof, uſe ſtraw, tern, or long litter; 
but it muſt be removed as ſoon as the ſevere weather 1s over. 

But when any of the above mentioned plants, of the moſt 
curious kinds, begin to ippear above ground, it would be.of 
much advantage to have the beds arched over with hoops. ; 
and when the weather is unfavourable, ſuch as in ſevere 


' froſts, let mats be drawn over the arches, and faſtened down, 


that the wind may not blow them off; but when the weather 
is 9; en, let them be conſtantly uncovered, 
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oft The fineſt kinds only of hyacinths, tulips, ranunculuſes, 
| and anemonies in particular, merit this care. 


15 Planting Ranunculuſes, 'Anemonies, &. 
© Plant ranunculuſes and anemonies, if you have any now 
. out of the ground; theſe now planted will ſucceed thoſe 
th which were put in the ground in October or November, 
as Chooſe a dry mild day for planting theſe roots, and ſee 
1p that the ground is not very wet, for that would rot them. 
en Lay the beds rounding, that the wet may run off. Theſe 
n- beds ſhould be three feet and a half, but not more than four 
ed fect wide: plant the roots in rows nine inches diſtant, and 
ill allow thediltance of fix inches between plant and plantinthe 
rows; and plant them about two inches and a half deep. 
For the particular method. of preparing the beds, and 
planting the roots, ſee the work of Seprember and October. 
s, Theſe flowers make a very agreeable appearance, when 
ed they are planted in ſmall patches 1n the borders among 
ly other flowers, In a ſmall circle of about ſix inches dia- 
: meter, you may plant fouror five roots: that is, one in the 
n middle, and the reſt round the extreme parts of the circle. 
Ps Let the patches be from five to ten, twelve, or fifteen feet 
Ss, aſunder. 5 pr | 
ne The above practice, however, of planting theſe roots in 
patches about the borders, is meant principally for the com- 
d mon ſorts; for it is neceſſary to plant the ſine ſorts toge- 
m ther in narrow beds, as above, eſpecially when planted early, 
2 in order that they may be protected in bad weather in win- 
ve ter; and alfo in the ſpring, when the plants are in bloom, 


they can be more readily ſheltered from great rains, or too 
much ſun, both of which haſten the decay of the flowers ; 
and as the pleaſure of admiring the bloom is the only inten- 
he ton of cultivating theſe flowers, no pains ſhould be ſpared 


ar to protect the more beautitul ſorts, 
© 

; | Planting Tulips. 
— Tulips, if you have any out of the ground, ſhould now be 
p R planted to blow late, and to ſucceed thoſe planted in laſt 
1 autumu. 55 385 
ihe Let this work be done as ſoon as the weather will permit, 
5 for if theſe roots are kept much longer out of the ground, 
50 they will blow very poorly. If they are to be planted in 


beds, let them be four feet wide, and lay the beds round- 
ivs, that the wet may not be detained on the ſurface, . be- 


C 2 ſides, - 
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ſides, beds always look beſt when they are raiſed gradually 
about two or three inches higher in the middle than on the 
lides, | 

In a dry mild day, let the roots be put into the ground ; 
plant them in rows, and let them be nine inches diſtant in 
the rows, and allow the ſame diſtance between row and row, 
and plant them four or five inches deep. It you plant ſome 
of tlie inferior roots in the borders, they may be put in a 
row about a foot frog the edge, and let the roots be the ſame 
diſtance from each other. 

But theſe flowers, when intended to be planted in the bor. 
ders, make the beſt appearance in little clumps ; that is to 
ſay, in a circle about nine inches broad plant four or five 
roots, and about from five to ten or twelve feet farther plant 
another ſuch clump, and ſo on to the end. 


Planting Crocuſſes. 


Plant theſe roots within ſix inches of the edge of the bor- 
der; but not in one continued row, for they appear to a 
greater advantage when they are planted in ſmall patches. 
Draw a ſmall circle with your finger, about four or five 
inches diameter; in the middle plant one root, and plant 
three or four round the edge of the circle : about twenty 
inches, or two or three feet farther, make another circle, and 

lant the roots, as above; and ſo proceed to the end of the 
banker, & c. obſerving, if you have different kinds, to plant 
each ſort ſeparate ; that is, if you plant the firſt patch with 
yellow erocuſſes, plant the next with blue, and ſo on to the end. 


Planting Jonguils and other Bulbs, 

Jonquils, narciſſuſes, hyacinths, bulbous iris, crown im- 
perils, or any other kinds of bulbous flower roots, that yet 
1emain above ground, ſhould now be planted as ſoon as the 
weather will permit. Mild dry weather muſt be choſen to 
plant theſe, and all other kinds of flower-roots, and fee that 
the ground is not too wet. 

When it is intended to plant any of the common ſorts of 
the above, or other kinds of bulbous roots, in the borders, it 
will be the beſt way to plant them in little elumps or patches, 
in the manner mentioned above for the common tulips, ra- 
r unculuſes, &c, 


. Care of perennial fibrous rooted plants, in Pots. 


Double wall-flowers in pots, double ſtocks, and double 
ſweet- williams, alſo cuttings of double chryſanthemums, 
and any other of the choiceſt kinds of perennial plants in 


pots, 


te 


ſt 
u 
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pots, ſhould be well ſecured from ſevere froſt, If theſe 
lants are placed in frames, let the glaſſes, or other covering, 
e kept over them at all times when the froſt is keen, or in 

very wet weather; but in mild, dry weather, the plants 

muſt not be covered. 3 

Take care now alſo of all dᷣther choicer kinds of fibrous- 
rooted perennial plants in general, which are in pots, to 
ſecure them from froſt. 

Such as the double roſe-campion, double ſcarlet lychnis, 
and all other ſuch like kinds. 

Thoſe plants which are in pots ſnould, where there is not 
the convenience of frames, be plunged to their rims in a dry 
and warm border, and in ſevere weather covered with long 
litter; but if you do not plunge the pots, they ſhould be 
moved into ſome ſheltered place at the approach of ſevere 


froſt. 
Seedling Flowers. 


Boxes of ſeedling flowers ſnould. be covered in froſty wea · 
ther; peas-ſtraw, or fern, or the like, ſhoutd be laid a good 
thickneſs over them, and cloſe round their fides. 

Beds of feedling flowers, in the common ground, ſhould 
alſo be covered in hard froſts, with long litter; but be fore 
to remove the covering when the weather is foft and mild. 


Protefing Flowering-/hrubs from Froft. 


If you have hardy 'flowering-ſhrubs or ever-greens, in 
pots, you ſhould, to protect their roots from the froſt, 
plunge the pots to their rims in the ground, Chuſe a dry 
woot to plunge them in; that is, where water 1s not apt to 

and. | * 

Protect alſo the roots of the choicer kinds of new - planted 
flowering · ſnrubs, and ever-greens from froſt, if it ſhould ſer 
in hard, This is done by laying litter on the ſurface of the 
ground, round the ſtem of the ſhrubs, as far as their roots 
extend, or rather farther, 


EN Support new planted Shrubs, | 
Support tall new-planted ſhrubs, or trees, as require it, 
with ſtakes, that they may not be diſplaced by the wind. 

Pruning Floxvering-ſbrubs, and digging between them. 


Prune - flowering ſhrubs in the clumps or quarters of the 
ſhrubbery, or where they require it. This ſhould be done 
with a knife, and not with garden-ſhears, as often practiſed : 

„ „ 
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all dead wood fhould be cut away; alſo where the branches of 
different ſhrubs crowd one upon another, let ſome be taken 
out, and ſhorten long ſtragglers and very luxuriant growths, 

The ſhrubs in general ſhould be kept clear of each other, 
ſo that each kind may be ſeen diſtinctly ; and clear away all 
ſuckers that ariſe from the roots. | : 

The ground between flowering-ſhrubs and ever-greens, 
ſhould be dug; obſerving, as you go on, to ſhorten all 
ſtraggling roots, taking care not to diſturb the plants, 
This will do good to the ſhrubs, and the places will appear 
neat, | N 

Planting Flowering-/bruds. 


In mild weather you may now plant, where wanted, moſt 
ſorts of hardy flowering-ſhrubs. | 

+ . Such as roles, honey-ſuckles, lilacs, and ſyringas, althæa 
and ſpirza frutex, gelder-roſe, Perſian lilacs, laburnums, 
privets, and jaſmines, the cinquefoil ſhrub, and bladder- 
ſena, the double hawthorn, double-bloflom cherry, and 
dwarf almond, with double and ſingle flowers, the mezerean 
and double-flowering peach, with the double and ſingle 
ſweet-briar, flowering raſpberry, and double bramble; and 
many other ſuch like hardy kinds of ſhrubs may at this time 

be tranſplanted, provided the weather be any thing mild. 


Rules for planting Flowering-ſvruds, 


In planting the various kinds of flowering-ſhrubs, par- 
ticular regard ſhould be had to the diſtances between * 
and plant, and alſo to the arrangement, or order in placing 
them, fo that the different plants may be readily diſtinguiſh- 
ed; for this is of very great importance. 

Therefore, in the diſpoſition of the ſhrubs, let the dif- 
ferent heights and manners of growth of the various kinds 
de conſidered, and placed ſo that one plant may not over- 
bear another. f | 

The rule is, the taller the plant, the more backward in 
the border or clump it muſt be placed, and the ſhorteſt 
plants ſhould be placed neareſt the front, ſo as the whole 
may ſtand in a kind of theatrical order. 

I be diſtance which ſhould be allowed between plant and 
plant is at leaſt four or five feet; this is to be underſtood 
when they are to be planted in the clumps or quarters of 
the ſhubbery ; but thoſe that are intended to be planted in 
the common narrow borders muſt be allowed double that 
diſtance at leaſt, | 
| : Tranſ- 


nd 


in 
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Tranſplant Suckers. 


Tranſplant ſuckers from the roots of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræas, 
ſyringas, and other ſhrubs, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants 
tor by ſuckers many ſorts of ſhrubs may be propagated : let 
theſe ſuckers be taken off carefully, with roots to each, and 
planted in rows eighteen inches aſunder; they will make 
good plants in two years time. 


Care of Graſs Walks and Lawns. 


Take great care now of the graſF walks and lawns in this 
garden ; they ſhould be kept very neat, by frequently poling 
and rolling them. Poling thould be performed in open wea- 
ther, which is done with a pliable taper aſh pole, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, or more, and ſhould be uſed to break and 
ſpread the worm- caſts about, whenever they appear on the 
graſs. After this, let the graſs be rolled with a wooden 
roller, to which all the worm-caſt earth will readily adhere, 
by which means your graſs will be rendered quite clean, ſo 
as to appear extremely neat, and you will reap the advan- 
tage ot it in mowing- time. "OR 1 | 

Mating Graſs Walks or Lawns. 


Now is alſo a proper time, when the weather is open, to 
lay turf, where wanted, for making or mending graſs walks 
or lawns. | : f 

The beſt turf for gardens is to be met with on commons 
or downs, where many ſheep are paſtured. When you go to 
cut turf, let them be marked out a yard long, and a foot 
broad: they mult be cut about an inch thick, and according 
as they are cut, they ſhould be rolled up as eloſe and as firm 
as potſible, for the more ready carrying and moving them 
about without breaking, 3 : 

In laying them, make the edges join cloſe and even every 
way, and as ſoon as laid, it ſhould be immediately, well 
beaten with a heavy wooden beater, and afterwards rolled 
with a large ſtone or iron roller. | 


Gravel Walks. 


The gravel walks which have not been laid up in ridges 
ſhould be kept clean from litter, and free from weeds; and 


let them be now and then rolled when the weather will 
permit, | 


P lanting Box and Thrift for E 3 4 
Now 1s a very good time to plant box or thrift, were it 
4 is 
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is wanted for edgings to beds or borders. Theſe edgings 

may be planted any time this month, when the weather is 

mild. th theſe make cloſe and agreeable edgings, if 

neatly plauted, and well kept afte 8. | 

For the method of planting them, fee Ofober and No- 

ve mer. | 
Preparation for Planting, Se. 


Trench and prepare the ground where you intend to plant 
flowering-ſhrubs, this, or the next month. Alſo dig thoſe 
clumps, or quarters, where you intend to plant ever-greens, 
in February or March, that they may be in readineſs 
againſt planting time. 

Dig up ſuch flower - borders as are vacant, that they may 


de ready to receive the plants, or ſeeds of flowers, the fol - 


low ing month. 


The Nux SIR x. 


| I G the ground, if open weather, between the rows 

of young trees and ſhrubs, of all ſorts. 1 

In pertorming this-work, let the ground be digged one 

ſpade deep; as you go on trim off any ſtraggling roots of 

the trees and ſhrubs : and in digging give every ſpit a fair 

turn off the ſpade, that the weeds on the ſurface may be 
buried properly. | 


Tranſplantins and pruning Forefi-trees. 


Tranſ planting of foreſt - trees may be performed any time 
this month, if the weather is open, and the ground not too 
wet. 8 

Particularly deciduous foreſt-trees, of the hardy kinds, 
may be removed any time this month, if mild weather; but 


this ſhould not be generally practiſed to ever-greens, except 


the weather appears alſo to be ferred. _ 

Trim up the ſtems of foreſt- trees, where they require it: 
this may be done, when little elſe can be done in the nur- 
ſery ; er if it is performed in froſty weather, the trees will 
receive no harm by the operation, eſpecially the hardy 
Uinds. at 

Pruning 
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Pruning and tranſplanting Flocveringſbrubs. 


Prune honey-ſuckles and roſes, and alſo all other kinds of 


hardy flowering-ſhrubs that- want it, training each with a 
fingle ſtem, and trimming their heads as you ſhall ſee occa- 
ſion ; that is, either to cut out, or ſhorten, all ſtragghng 
ſtoots, in ſuch manner as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to keep 
their heads ſomewhat to a regular form. | 

In open and ſettled weather you may now tranſplant moſt 
ſorts of hardy flowering ſhrubs, in a dry ſoil; but where 
the ground is apt to lodge wet, there ſhould not be any. 
planted therein betore February. 


Planting Fruit-tree Stocks. 


Plantations of ſtocks for grafting and budding upon, may 
be made any time of this month, if favourable weather. 
Let theſe be planted in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, 
and fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant from each other in the 
rows. 

| Work in frofly Weather. 


In froſty weather carry dung, and lay on ſuch places of 
the nurſery as require it. ; 

This may be neceſſary to ſuch quarters as have been lately 
cleared, and that are intended to be planted again with a 
treſh ſtock ; and let it be trenched in regularly one full ſpade 
deep, at leaſt. 


Preparing Ground for planting and ſowoing. 
In open weather, you ſhould, as much as poſſible, for- 


ward the digging and trenching the pieces of ground where 


young trees and ſhrubs are to be planted in ſpring. 


Now begin to prepare ſome ground, where it is not wet, 
for the reception ot ſtones and kernels of hardy fruits, to 


raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks, for the purpoſe of building! and 


grafting upon. 


* 


Theſe, if mild weather, may be ſown about the middle 


or latter end of this month, obterving to ſow them in beds 


four feet wide; cover the ſtones an inch and a half deep 


at leaſt with earth, and the kernels near an inch: the plants, 
will appear in April and May, when they muſt be kept re- 


markably clean from weeds, by # careful hand-weeding; 


aud moderate waterings in dry weather wilt be ſerviceable. 
SM * 367: 17 
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Some of them will be fit for tranſplanting in hurſery 
rows next November, and the following planting months; 
which ſee. 

Get ready alſo ſome ground, to ſow the ſeeds or berries 
of hardy toreſt-trees and flowering-ſhrubs, 

The ground for this purpoſe, muſt be choſen in a dry 
and ſheltered part of the nurſery. Let it be neatly dug, 
and divide it in beds three or four feet wide, The ſeed 
may be ſown, if open weather, about the laſt week in the 
month. Let theſe ſeeds, maſts, or bernes, be ſown tolerably 
thick, and covered with earth about an inch deep. 

The ſurface of the beds wherein the above ſceds are ſown, 
ſhould be very well cleared trom ſtones, 


Care of tender and young Seedling Trees, 
Take great care now of all the tenderer kinds of ſeedling 


many kinds will, in hard froſt, need ſome ſhelter. 
Particularly the young ſeedling plants of the cedar of 
Lebanon, &c. the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, and alſo the 
tenderer kinds of pines and firs, and the ſeedling plants of 
cypreſs, and ſuch like kinds of young ſeedling ever-green 
plants, will ſtand in need of ſhelter in the time of ſevere 
troſt, Therefore, at the approach of the firſt froſt, the pots, 


like kind of ſeedlings are, ſhould be placed under a common 

garden- frame, and in the time of hard froſts the glaſſes, and 
other covering, if neceſſary, put on; but they muſt be 
kept conſtantly open in mild weather. 

But ſuch ſeedling plants as are growing in beds, and re- 
quire ſnelter in time of froſt, ſnould be covered at ſuch times 
with mats, Firſt erecting ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and 

the mats to be drawn over them occaſionally for the detence 
of the plants. | 
| Likewiſe ſome of the more hardy kinds of young plants 
may be ſheltered in bad weather, by laying ſome peas-ſtraw, 
or other long litter, lightly over them; this will protect the 
tender tops and roots from the froſt, 
this covering mult not be ſuffered to remain longer 
than neceilary to defend the plants. 


Propagating by Layers. 

You may ſtill make layers in open weather of ſuch trees 
or ſhrubs as you deſire to enereaſe. WES 

a | 13 


trees, ſhrubs, and other plants raiſed from ſeed laſt year; 


+ tubs, or boxes, wherein the young cedars, or others of the 
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This work of laying down the branches of ſhrubs or trees 
to propagate them, is very eaſily performed; and there 
are a great many kinds of trees and ſhrubs to be increaſed. 
by this operation. The manner of performing it is as fol- 
lows: | . 

In the firſt place it muſt be remarked, that the young 
branches that were produced laſt ſummer, are the moſt yon 
per parts to be layed, for theſe will put out roots much freer: * 
than the branches that are a year or two older. The ground 
muſt be dug about the tree that is to be layed, and as you 
go on bring down the branches, and faſten them in the 
ground with hooked pegs, obſerving to lay all the young 
wood on each branch into the earth, covering them three or 
four inches deep, and faſtening each alſo with a peg, _ 

Thoſe which are laid in this or next month will be toler- 
ably well rooted by next autumn, and muſt then be ſeparat- 
ed from the tree, and planted in the nurſery to get ſtrength, 


Propagating Flowering:ſbrubs, Oc. by Cuttings. 
Plant cuttings of honey-ſuckles in open weather, to raiſe 
he ſome new plants, | 


of Cuttings of many other kinds of flowering-ſhrubs and 
en trees, may alſo {till be planted : and there is a vaſt number 
re of plants that may be raiſed by this method. There is 
a, hardly any tree or ſhrub but what may be encreaſed' 
he. either by this method, or by layers, or by ſuckers, from 
on the root. | | | : 
1d But the manner of propagating trees and fhrubs by cut- 
be tings, is this: | Ie +: 
The cuttings muſt be young ſhoots of the laſt year's 
e- growth, which muſt be cut with a ſharp knife from the tree 
es or ſhrub you deſire to propagate ; they muſt be from about 
id fix to ten, twelve, or eighteen inches long, according to their 
e {ſtrength and manner of growth; let them be planted in a 
ſhady fituation, and in rows a foot aſunder, and little -more 
ts than that diſtance from one another in the row, and every 
5. cutting full half its length in the ground. 
* Plant Cuttings of Gooſeberry and Currant-buſhes, to raiſe a 
. Sup; ly of New Plants, | a 
* This is the only method of propagating theſe ſhrubs, as 
to have the fruit in its true perfection; for thoſe raiſed 
trom cuttings generally produce larger fruit than thoſe from 
" ſuckers; for the latter are apt to run much to wood, and 


the fruit is generally ſmaller in proportion. * 
| There- 
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Therefore, when it is intended to raiſe a ſupply of theſe 
buſhes, let it be principally by cuttings. Theſe cuttings 
muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, and ſhould be 
cut from healthful trees, and muſt be about ten, twelve, 
fifteen, or. eighteen inches in length, according to their 
growth. They muſt be planted in rows, twelve or fifteen 
inches aſunder, and each cutting muſt be put full half way 
into the ground, | 

Note, theſe cuttings ſhould be ne in a ſhady border; 
they will make good ſhoots the following ſummer, and the 
ſecond or third year from planting will bear fruit. 
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8 REE N. HO us E plants will require freſh air, at 


all times when the weather will permit. 

In mild days, when the air is any thing clear, and the 
wind ſtill, let the windows be opened a little about ten or 
eleven o'clock, and about two or three in the afternoon let 
them be ſhut down again. But the time of opening and the 
time they ſhould be — open, muſt always be determined 
| by the weather; for there are many changes of weather, 
ſometimes, in cne day, at this ſeaſon. 

In froſty weather, the windows muſt be kept conſtantly 
mut; and, if very ſevere, let the window-ſhutters, if any, 
* alio be ſhut, every night; and even in the day-time, when 
the froſt is extremely ſevere. If the froſt ſill threatens the 
plants, let mats be nailed up againſt all the windows, and 
. che tender plants in front, as far from danger as 
ICs - 

[$47 the plants perfectly clear from decayed leaves, and 
keep the floor and every part of the houſe clear and free 
trom litter of every fort. 

When the weather is foggy, or very wet, it will be pro- 
pet ta keep the green-houſe cloſe. 

Water muſt be given to ſuch plants as you ſee require it, 
but let that be given in very moderate quantities, and al- 
ll if poſſible, take the opportunity of a mild day, and if 
ſunyy the better. OE, 

But very little water muſt be given at this ſeaſon of the 


%. 


year, to any of the aloes, ſedums, or any other of the ſuc- 
Fulent plants, ; 
0 | 6 Let 
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Letit likewiſe be obſerved, that ſuch of the woody kinds, 
as oranges, myrtles, &c. as you ſhall ſee neceſſary to water, 


{hould have but a very moderate quantity given them at any 
one time, at this ſeaſon. | 
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1 Pines. 


3 HIS month the hot-houſe requires good attendance, 

I for ſome of the pines will now, towards the end of 
the month, begin to ſhew fruit, and your aſſiſtance 1s at no 
time more neceſſary than when the fruit firſt appears; for 
if the heat of the bark-bed is not kept up at that time, the 
the young fruit will receivea check more than many imagine. 
Notwithſtanding the air of the houſe can be ſufficiently - 
or | warmed by the flues, yet theſe plants alſo require a briſk 
but moderate growing heat to their roots, but eſpecially 
when the fruit is young; and without that they will be 


much inferior in fize to what they otherwiſe would have 
been. ; " ad 


er | 5 

s Examine therefore the heat of the bark carefully, at this 
tly time ; and if you find it very faint, take up all the pots, 
1, and let the bark be ſtirred up to the bottom. Bur before 


you proceed to this, let the bark be firſt well examined; 
and if found to be much waſted, that is, if much of it 1& 
become very ſmall, or earthy, it will be adviſeable to add 
at the ſame time a little new tan, working the old and new 
well together. When that is done, let the pots be Pg 
in to their rims, in a regular manner, as before. This 
will enliven the heat greatly, and, if done in proper time, 
the young fruit will 1 e 
Let the ſires be made very regularly every evening and 
morning, and take care that they are not made too ſtrong; 
for that would be of very bad conſequence. - © 
Water ſhould be given to the plants about once à week, 
if there is a good heat in the tan; but give them this article 
moderately, and let as little as poffible fall into the heart or 
between the leaves at this ſeaſon. | N n 
For the convenieney of watering the pines and other 
plants that are plunged in the bark, you ſhould have a Pipe 
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made of tin: this ſhould be in three parts, or different 
pieces, in order that it may be ſhortened or lengthened, as 
you ſee it convenient; one of theſe joints, or pieces, ſhould 
have a funnel made at the largeſt end, tor by pouring the 
water out of a handy watering-pot, into the tunnel, the 
water 1s conveyed to any of the pots in any part of the bed, 
with great eaſe ro the gardener, and without pouring it into 
the heart of the plants, or 1n the leaſt diſturbing them, 

A tub, or ciſtern, it it could be conveniently placed in 
the hot-houſe, to hold water, juſt to take the chill oft before 
it is given to the plants, would prove of advantage. 

All other tender exotic plants in the hot-houſe or ſtove, 
ſhould be ſupplied with water as they require it. 

The woody kinds will require 1t often, but thoſe that are 
of the ſucculent kind will require it but ſeldom, or, at leaſt, 
but very little muſt be given them ata time. 

Every plant in the hot-houſe or ſtove ſhould be kept per- 
fectly clean from duſt or any fort of foulneſs; if any thing 
of that nature appears on their leaves, let them be waſhed 
with a ſponge, or ſoft rag. | 


Kidney-beans raiſed in the Hot-houſe, 


Thoſe who have the conveniency of a hot-houſe, may 
raiſe early kidney-beans with little trouble. 

The method is this: fill ſome large pots or boxes with 
rich dry earth, and place them on the top of the wall that 
encloſes the bark-bed; but boxes are much the beſt for this 
purpoſe ; they ſhould be three feet long, nine inches deep, 
ten or twelve inches wide at top, and eight at bottom, which 
being filled with earth, draw a drill along the middle an inch 
deep; drop the beans in the drill, three inches a-part, and 
cover them a full inch. PE 

If you uſe pots for that purpoſe, plant four beans in each 
pot, and plant them the ſame depth as in the boxes. 

When the beans have ſprouted, ſprinkle the earth with 
a little water, which will help the plants to riſe : when 
they are up, water them frequently. The ſpeckled dwarf, 
and the liver-coloured kidney-bean, are the beſt for this 
purpoſe, | | 

Of Cucumbers in the Hot-houfe. 
Cucumbers may alſo be raiſed and brought to great per- 
fection in the hot-houſe. | 
Prepare for that purpoſe ſome boxes, the ſame length and 
depth as for kidney-beans 3 but they ſhould be a = or 
2 : N | teen 
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fifteen inches broad: fill theſe with rich earth, and place 
them over the back or end flues, obſerving to place the bot- 
tom of the boxes a foot or more above the top of the flue. 

But the beſt ſituation for boxes, or troughs, for cucumber 
plants, 1s to place them, by means of ſupports, within about 
tifteen or eighteen inches of the top glaſſes, erecting them 
nearty under, or rather behind the place where the upper 
ends of the lights and the back roof joins. | 

The ſeed may be ſown in the boxes, fix or eight ſeeds in 
a ſmall patch; and in a box of three feet long there may 
be two patches ; and when the plants are up, they ſhould 
be thinned out, leaving three or four of the ſtrongeſt plants 
in each place. | 

Or, you may raiſe the plants firſt in ſmall pots, plunged 
in the bark-bed, or in a dung hot-bed, and afterwards tranſ- 


plant them, with the ball of earth about their roots, into 


the boxes, or larger pots. | 
When the plants have advanced to the outſide of the 


boxes, you may fix up ſome laths to ſupport the vines, which 
ſhould be faſtened to them. Let them have water fre⸗ 
quently, for they will require it every other day at leaſt. 


, Strarwberries in the Hot-houſe, 
Strawberries may be brought to perfection in the hot- 
houſe; and if a few early ones are deſired, this is the time 


to begin. 
The ſcarlet and Alpine ſtrawberries are the forts that will 


ſucceed beſt ; they ſhould be planted in pots, obſerving to 
take them up with a ball of earth about their roots ; but this 
2 " be done ſome time before you place them in the hot- 
ouſe. | 
If the plants for this purpoſe were to be potted at Mi- 
chaelmas, or thereabout, it would be better. 
Place the pots towards the front of the houſe, and let them 
have water — eſpecially when they are in bloſſom, 
and the fruit young. | Ws. 


Of F lowering-plants in the Hot-houſe. 


In the hot-houſe you may likewiſe bring many kinds of 
flowers to blow at an early ſeaſon, by placing pots or boxes, 
with the plants therein, any time this month, | 

- Particularly ſuch as pots of roſes and honey-ſuckles ; pots 
of carnations, ſiveet-williams, wall and ſtock July flowers, 
&c. and pots or boxes of any kinds of bulbous roots, planted 


either in earth or ſand, 
| FEBRUARY. 
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F E B R U AR V. 
Work to be done in the RiTCHEN GARDEN. 


GC weaning and Mclows, 


F the cucumber and melon A which were raiſed the 
beginning of the laſt month, have not ſufiered by any 
of the accidents that are attendant on them at this 2 
they will now be arrived to a proper ſize for ridging out 
into a larger hot-bed, finally to remain; a new hot-bed, 
for one or more large frames, ſhould therefore be prepared 
in due time for their reception. wt 
Provide for that purpoſe, the beginning of this month, 
as much new horſe-dung as will make a bed for one or more 
frames, three feet and a half high. The neceſſary quantity, 


is one tolerable cart load to every light; ſo, if for a three- 


light frame, three load is requiſite ; or about fix and thirty 
or forty large wheel-barrows full; and ſo in proportion for 
every fuch frame. The dung being procured, let it be 
thrown up in a high heap, and let it lay eight, ten, or twelve 
days, according to the condition of it, or quantity you in- 

tend to uſe. If poſſible, let the heap be turned over once 


in the time, which will let the rank fleam and ſtrong ſtench 


of the dung off; and by ming the parts together, it will 
mellow, and prepare the dung well, by which means it will 


work kindly, when made up in the bed; the heat will be 


ſteady and laſting, and not apt to burn. 
The dung being thus prepared, proceed to making the 
Hot-bed : begin the bed by ſhaking ſome of the longeſt dung 


into the bottom, then take the dung as as 1t comes to hand, 


and ſhake it equally on every part, and beat 'it down with 
the fork from time to time as you go on. In this manner 
let the bed be carried up neatly and even on every ſide three 
feet and a half high; which ſubſtance may appear conſider- 
able at firſt, but we muſt allow for ſettling, as it will pro- 
bably ſettle a foot in leſs than a fortnight. 


which will defend the bed from wet, and bring up the * 


The bed being finiſhed, put on the frame and lights, 
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the ſooner; tilting one end of the lights a little, that the 
ſteam may paſs off. In a week after the bed is made, if it 
bas ſettled unequally, take off the frame, and make the bed 
level, then immediately put on the frame again for good. 

After this let the ſtate of the bed be examined with good 
attention; and when you find the violent heat is over, you 
may A in the earth, but be ſure let the burning heat be 
over firſt. 

The earth for this purpoſe ſhould be rich, and it ſhould 
alſo be quite dry; for that is a material article to be regard- 
ed at this ſeaſon, The earth proper for cucumbers, may 
be either any prepared compoſt of the temperature of light 


rich kitchen-garden earth, or in default of this, may take a 


quantity from any of the quarters of the kitchen-garden, 
provided it be naturally light and dry, and well enriched 
with dung ; but theſe earths ſhould be prepared three or 
four months before you want to uſe them, to ſhould; in a 
dry time, about Michaelmas, be brought in and thrown 
up in a heap ridgeways, in a dry place, open to the ſun and 
free air, mixing therewith at the fame time ſome good ret» 
ten dung, breaking and blending both well together: a due 

uantity of this compoſt heap, ſhould be carned into fome 

ed, or other ſheltered place, open in front to the ſun, 4 
month at leaſt before you want it, that it may be preſerve 
perfectly dry for earthing the bed. ESI 

Then when the bed is in order, lay about half a buſhel, or 
rather more, of earth, juſt in the middle of each light, raiſ- 
ing each parcel of earth in a round hillock, ten or twelve 
inches high: then let the ſpaces. between the hillocks, and 
quite to che ſides of the frame, be covered with the ſame ſort 
of earth, two or three inches thick, which is by degrees ta 
be augmented till raiſed as high as the top of the hills, as 
hereafter directed. 0 Aan 

The reaſon for laying the earth in little hills, is becauſe 

we may venture to uſe the bed ſome days ſooner than if it 
was to be earthed all over to the full thickneſs at once; for 
if the bed ſhould burn after the plants are in, you can more 
readily prevent the earth, and alſo the roots of the plants, 
from being burnt thereby, by drawing the earth away 
round the bottom of the hills as it burns, and ſupply the 
place ſtill with more freſh mould: ſo that if the bed was to 
be moulded at once all over to the intended depth, the above 
precaution could not be practiſed. 


As 
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As ſoon as the bed is earthed as above, put on the glaſſes ; 
and by the next day, the hillocks of earth will be warm; if 
they be, level the top of each a little, ſo that they may be 
about ten inches thick, or thereabouts ; then begin to put 
in the plants. | 

Previous to this, obſerve, that having, laſt month, directed 
the plants to be pricked into ſmall pots, they are now to be 
turned out of theſe pots with the ball of earth eutire, and 
planted, one pot of plants in each of the above hills of 
earth: the method is this; having ſome pots of the ſtrongeſt 
plants ready, lay your hand on the ſurface of the pot, taking 
the ſtems of the plants carefully between your fingers; then 
turn the mouth of the pot downwards, and ſtrike the edge 
gently on the frame; the plants with the ball of earth to 
their roots, will come out entire; then, making a hole in the 
middle of each hillock of earth, place one pot of plants, 
with the ball entire, in each hole, cloſing the earth well 
round the ball; and let the top of each ball be covered about 
an inch, bringing the earth cloſe round the ſtems of the 
plants; then give a very moderate watering towards the 
outſide of the ball of plants; obſerving to uſe ſuch as has 

ſtood in the bed long enough to take the chillneſs off; and 

let as little as poſſible touch their leaves and ſtems at this 
time: this done, then ſhut all the lights down cloſe for the 
preſent, till the ſteam riſes again ſtrong, then muſt be tilted 
a little in proportion to give it vent. 
The plants being now ridged out, it is neceſſary to cover 
the lights every night with mats, putting them on about half 
an hour, or an hour, or little more or lels, after ſun-ſet, and 
uncover again in the morning about ſun-rifing : in covering 
up, never let the ends of the mat hang down low over the 
fides of the frame, which would ſtifle the plants, and draw 
up a hurttul ſteam. 1 
Air muſt be admitted to them every day, when the wea- 
ther is any thing favourable, by raiſing one end of the glaſſes, 
more or leſs, in proportion to the ſharpneſs or mildneſs of the 
outward air and heat and ſteam of the bed. i 

In giving the plants air, it is a good method, at this ſea- 
ſon, in cutting weather, to faſten a mat acroſs the ends of 
the lights, and let it hang down over the place where the 
air enters the frame; the mat will break the wind, and 
ſharp air, before it reaches the plants, and yet therewill te 


a due portion of air admitted, without expoling them 
_ directly 
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directly to it; and there will alſo be full liberty to let the 
{team off. | 

Likewiſe, in covering the glaſſes on nights with mats, 
and if there be a ſtrong heat, and great ſteam in the bed, 
let the lights be raiſed a little when you cover up, and let 
them remain ſo all night, and uſe the mat as above-men- 
tioned, to hang down Les the place where the glaſſes are 
raiſed. | | 

One great article to be attended to now, is to ſupport a 
conitant growing heat in the hot-bed, ſo as to keep the plants 
in a regular growing ſtate, The firſt thing to be obſerved to- 
| ward this, is that in fix or eight days after ridging out the 
plants, provided the heat of the bed is become moderate, 
be very proper to lay ſome kind of dry long litter, ſuch as 
waſte hay, tern, ſtraw, &c. round the bed, laying it near a 
foot thick, and as high as five or ſix inches up the ſides of 
the frame: but this ſhould be particularly practiſed if it is 
very wet weather, but more eſpecially if driving rains, or 
ſnow, as alſo if there be cold piercing winds ; all of which 
would chill the bed, and, without the above precaution, 
would ſometimes occaſion ſuch ſudden and great decay of 
the heat, as to prove the manifeſt deſtruction of the plants: 
whereas the above lining of litter will defend the bed, and 
preſerve a fine heat till the dung begins naturally to de- 
cline, or decay of itſelf, which is generally in a month or 
five weeks after the bed is made, when the warmth of it 
muſt be renewed by adding a lining of freſh hot-dung cloſe 
to its ſides, | 

But for the firſt week or ten days after the plants are 
ridged out into this bed, you muſt mind that their roots have 
not too much heat ; for it ſometimes happens that' a bed, 
after the mould and plants are in, will begin afreſh to heat 
ſo violently, as to burn the earth at the bottom of the hills; 
and, without ſome precaution is taken, the burning will 
ſoon reach, the roots of the plants: therefore, for the firſt 
week or ten days, let the bottom of the hillocks be at times 
examined, by drawing away alittle of the earth ; and if any 
burning appear, remove the, burnt earth, replace-it with 
new, and, by drawing ſome of the earth away quite round,, 
let the hills be kept as narrow as they will juſt ſtand, ſo as 
to ſupport the plants; and ſo let them remain till the danger 
of burning 1s over; and then put the earth round them 


again, 
When 
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When any of the roots of the plants begin to appear 
through the ſides of the hillecks, then begin to add ſome earth 
all round them; about three days after, you may lay ſome 
more ; and in two or three days after thar, you may earth 
the bed all over, tothe full thickneſs, ſo as to be equal with 
the tops of the hillocks. But before you lay the treſh earth 
tothe fides of the hills, let it firſt be a night in the frame, 
laying it up towards the outſides, that it may acquire an 
equal degree of warmth with that in the bed ; then it will 
not be in danger of chilling the roots of the plants, | 
The next particular care, is that of lining the hot-bed, 
when the heat declines ; therefore when you find the heat 
of the bed begins to decreaſe much, let a lining of good 
hot dung be applied in due time to the back or front of the 
bed, or to both, if the heat is very low. The dung for this 
purpoſe ſhould be prepared in the ſame manner as at making 
the bed. Remember that if there was a lining of dry litter 
laid round the ſides of the bed, to defend it from wet, &c. 
as before directed, this muſt firſt be removed, before you 
apply the lining of the dung, for this muſt be piled up cloſe 
to the fides of the bed, about eighteen inches wide, and 
ſhould be raifed about four or five inches higher than the 
dung of the bed to allow for ſettling ; lay fome earth on the 
top of the lining, to keep the ſteam of the dung from coming 
up that way, which, if it did, would be apt to enter the 


frame, at the place where the lights are raiſed to admit air, 


and prove of bad conſeqnence to the plants. "4 
Of Stopping or Pruning the above Plants. 


The young plants, both cucumbers and melons, ſhould 
be ſtopped, it not done before, at the firit joint; this will 
cauſe them to ſend out fruitful runners. - | 
This operation ſhould. be performed when the plants have 
two rough leaves, and when the ſecond rough leaf is about 
the breadth of a ſhilling before it is fully expanded ; for the 
ſooner it 4s done, the ſooner the plants acquire ſtrength, and 
put out fruitful runners. | 
It is to be done in the following manner : | 
Lou will ſee ariſing at the bottom of the ſecond rough 


leaf, and as it were encloſed within it, the end of the 


runner. This appears like a ſmall bud; which bud, or 
runner, being the top of the plant, is now to be taken off 
cloſe, and may be done either with the point of a penknife 
or {mall ſciſſars, or pinched off carefully with the finger _ 

| thumb: 
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thumb; nay, when it is very ſmall, it may be picked off 
with the point of a pin or needle; but, whichever way you 
take it off, be careful not to go ſo cloſe as to wound the joint 
from whence it proceeds. ; {Ig 

Having thus pruned, or ſtopped the plants at the firſt joint, 
they will by that means very quickly get ſtrength, as will 
plainly appear in a few days; and in about ten or twelve 
days, after being thus treated, will each begin to ſend forth two 
or three runners; which runners will probably ſhew fruit at 
their firſt, ſecond, or third joints ; for if the main or firſt 
runner was not to be ſtopped as above, it would perhaps run 
half a yard, or two fect, in length, without putting out more 
runners to fill the frame, or without ſhewing a fingle fruit ; 
ſo that it is upon theſe lateral ſhoors or runners, produced 
after ſtopping the plants, that the fruit is moſt likely firſt to 
appear in any tolerable time in the ſeaſon: but let it be alſo 
bbſerved, that when the ſaid lateral ſhoots have three 
joints, and that if any of them do. not then ſhew fruit at 
either of the joints, it will be proper to pinch off the tops 
of ſuch ſhoots at the third joint; which will promote their 
putting forth a ſupply of two or three new ſhoots ; ſome or 
all of which will moſt likely be fruitful; and after this let 
the plants take their own courſe of growth. 

For the turther management of the bed and plants, ſee 
next month, | | | 


Of ſorving Cucumber and Melon Seed. 


As there may be many perfons who did not begin laſt 
month to ſow cucumbers for an early crop, it will here be 
proper to take notice, that the beginning of this month is 
till a good time to begin that work. | 

Thoſe which are ſown at that time will, with good ma- 
nagement, produce fruit in the end of March, or beginning 
of April; and thoſe fown in the middle or latter end of the 
month, will have fruit the end of April, and will bear plen- 
tifully in May, | | | J 

The beginning of this month is a very good time to begin 
to ſow melons for a good crop in the frames. | 

The ſeed-bed which is to be made now, either for cucuny- 
bers or melons, muſt be made, and the ſeed ſown, and the - 
plants managed as directed laſt month. 

But obſerve, that to be well fupplied with either cucum- 
ber or melon plants, either to plant in new beds, or to have 
a reſerve in caſe of accidents to any already planted out, ir - 


- 
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will be very proper to ſow ſome ſeed at three different times 


this month. 

Theſe may be ſown each time, in ſuch beds or ridges as 
are already made ; and, when fit to prick out, let 1t be 
in ſmall pots, and plunged alſo in the back part of the ſame 
bed. | 

They may be kept there till wanted, either for new, or to 
ſopply any deficiency in the preſent beds. 


Forcing A[paragns. 
Hot-beds for obtaining early aſparagus may be made any 


time in this month. 

For the purpoſe of forcing aſparagus, we muſt be provided 
with proper plants; theſe are previouſly raiſed in the natu- 
ra! ground from ſeed, as hereafter directed, which being tranſ- 
planted from the ſeed- bed into other beds in the common 
ground, and having two cr three years growth there, they 
are then of a proper ſtate for forcing : obſerving, that the 
neceſſary quantity is from about five to fix or ſeven hundred 
for a bed tor a three-light frame, and ſo in proportion, for 
the plants are crowded very cloſe, in order that by having as 
many plants as poſible in each frame, they may produce a 
proportionable ſupply of aſparagus, to recompence ſuffici- 
entiy for the great trouble and ezpence requiſite in 
forcing. , ; 

The hot-beds, for this purpoſe of forcing. aſparagus, are 
made of freſh horſe-dung, full of heat, and muſt be made 


very ſubſtantial 7 provide therefore a proper quantity of the 


above fort of dung, and ſhake it vp in a heap as directed for 
cucumber hot-beds ; and in a week or fortnight, according 
to the quality and quantity of the dung, it will be of a proper 
temperature tor making the hot-bed. 

The dung being thus in order, let the hot-bed be made 
for one or more three light-frames in a range, allowing for 
it to be three or four inches wider on every ſide than the 
frame, and make it a yard high at leaſt, and when at its pro- 
per height, level the top even and ſmooth : then directly, 
without putting on the frame, earth it all over ſix or ſeven 
inches thick, for the immediate reception of the plants, for 
no time muſt be loſt in making the moſt of the hot-bed in 
forcing aſparagus ; but remarking the frame muſt not yet be 


put on, for the heat of the bed being very ſtrong at firſt, the 


traming it would make it heat too violently, 
11 The 
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The bed being made, and earthed as above, then having 2 
proper quantity of aſparagus roots, proceed to place them 
on the ſurface of the earth, previouſly railing at one end a 
{mall rid e of earth five or fix inches high, againſt which 


place the firſt courle of plants. This done, mark on the. - 


{ſurface the width of the frame, and then begin and place the 
plants againſt this little ridge of earth, as cloſe to one another 
as poſſible, then place others againſt theſe in the ſame man- 
ner; and ſo continue laying them one againſt another as 
cloſe every way as poſſible to the width of the mark for the 
frame, trom one end to the other of the bed, with their tops 
or crowns all upright, and of an equal level ; then when the. 
whole bed is thus planted, let ſome moiſt earth be directly 
banked up againf the outũde roots, all around, as high as 
their tops; which done, cover the crowns of the roots all 
over with light rich earth, about two inches thick, which 
concludes the work for the preſent ; till the buds or young 
ſhoots of the aſparagus begin to appear through the earth. 
When the buds therefore of the aſparagus begin to ap- 
pear through the ſurtace of the earth, then prepare to add 
another portion of three or tour inches depth of more mould : 
previous to this, a wreath of thick ſtraw-bands ſhould be 
fixed round the top of the earth of the bed, cloſe to the 
edge, to ſecure this farther ſupply of earth, and to place the 
frame on: for this purpoſe make ſome large ſtraw bands or 
ropes, three or four inches thick ; and having a quantity of 
ſbarp- pointed wooden pegs, fix the ſtraw-band down neatly. 
along the top of the earth, next the edge, juſt inthe proper 
place, to receive the bottom of the frame, for it ſerves both 
to ſecure the ſecond covering of earth, and ſupport the trame, 
when it 1s put on ; when the wreath is thus fixed, then cover. 
the young buds of the aſparagus all over with a ſupply of 
light earth, three or four inches thick, or as high as the 
top of the aforeſaid wreath ; for there mult be a ſufficient 
depth of earth for the buds to ſhoot through, that they may 
be of a proper length. | | | 
| Having applied the ſecond addition of earth, then, if you 
Judge that all danger from burning is over, it will be proper 
to put on the frame; place it upon the wreath of ſtraw- 
bands; and as ſoon as thus placed, put on the lights. 

Atter the frame is placed on the bed, it is neceſſary, if 
here is a great team, to raiſe the lights at top occaſionally 
an inch high, or thereabouts, to give the ſteam vent to paſs 
away, and to admit freſh air, but eſpecially when the buds 
rſt Legin to appear. Ob- 
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Obſerve, that if during the time the bed is without the 
frame, there ſhould happen exceſſive rains, or great ſnow, it 
is proper to cover occaſtonally with mats, or ſtraw, &c. 

ut it muſt be remarked that, for the firſt week, or fort- 
night, aſter the bed is made and the roots planted, that the 
ſtate of its warmth ſhould be every day carefully examined; 


rt purpoſe, thruſt two long ſticks down betwixt the 


roots into the dung, in different parts of the bed; when, upon 
drawing up the ſticks, once or twice a day, and feeling the 
lower end, you can readily judge of the 2 of heat: if 
it is found to be ſo violent as to threaten to burn the earth 
and ſcorch the roots, it will in that caſe be adviſeable to bore 
with a long thick ſtake ſeveral wide holes in the dung, on 
each fide of the bed, alſo in the earth juſt under the roots, 
to let in the air, and to let the rank ſteam and burning qua- 
lity of the dung paſs off more freely; but, when the heat is 
become moderate, the holes muſt be cloſed again. 

Likewiſe obſerve, when the heat is moderate, it will be 
very proper. to lay a quantity of dry long litter, round the 
ſides of the bed, which will JI a fine kindly growing 
heat, and will defend the bed from being chilled by heavy 
rains, ſnow, &c. *. 

But in the next place obſerve, that by the time the frame 
is put on, the heat will be beginning to decline, when you 
ſhould prepare to renew it as ſoon as poffible ; which is to 


be done by applying a lining of hot dung to the ſides of it, aa 


directed for cucumber or melon beds, 

\ Freſh air muſt be admitted in fine weather daily, eſpeci- 
ally if the heat of the bed is ſtrong, when the. buds begin 
again to appear, which being neceſfary both to give them 
colour, and prevent their drawing up too faſt and weak 
therefore, in fine days, either tilt'the upper ends of the lights 
an inch or two, or ſhove them a little down, as may be con- 
venient ; but keep them cloſe in all cold or very bad weather, 
and always on nights. | 


ſtraw. | | 
The bed, if made and managed as directed, will begin to 
produce aſparagus abundantly in four or five weeks; and, 


provided the heat be kept up, will continue producing buds = 


in great plenty for about three weeks. A bed for a three- 
light frame will for that time produce three or four hundred 


” 
=, 


Continue to cover the ylaſſes every night with mats or 


The 


oo 
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The method of gathering the aſparagus in hot- beds, Is to 
thruſt your finger down gently into the earth, and break the 
buds off cloſe: to the roots, which they will readily do; but 
the cutting them with a knife, as practiſed in the natural 
round, would, by reaſon of the buds coming up ſo very 
chick one under another, deſtroy as many or more than you 
g ee ES | | 
6 When it is intended to have a conſtant ſupply of aſpa- 
- ragus in the winter and ſpring ſeaſon, till that in the na- 
rural ground comes in, you ſhould make a new hot-bed 
every three weeks. | ee eee 1 
A quantity of freſh plants muſt alſo be procured for every 
new bed; for thoſe which have been once forced in a hot- 
bed, are not fit for any uſe afterwards either in a hot: bed or 
natural ground, | | | | | 
Thoſe perſons who would raiſe plants for forcing, ſhould 
ſow ſome ſeed every year, obſerving when the plants are 
one year old, to tranſplant them into an open ſpot, in rows, 
nine inches aſunder, and about the fame diſtance in the 
row ; when they-l ave two ſummers growth, they are then 
fit to be taken up for forcing : but if they ſtand three years be- 
fore you take them up, they will produce much larger buds, 
Itis e for have three difterent pieces of ground al. 
ways employed at' the fame time with aſparagus plants; for 
the above purpoſe ;- that is, one piece for the feed bad with 
ſeedling plants, which ſhould never ſtand longer than one 
vear before tranſplanted ; the other two-pieces to be with 
tranſplanted plants: one to be a year's growth from the time 
of planting before the other; by which method of ſowing a 
vantity, of ſeed, and planting a quantity of plants every 
pring, ab will, after the firſt three years, obtain a freſh 
piece of plants every year, fit for forcing. | | 
The ſeafon to ſow the ſeed is the laſt week in February, 
or firſt fortnight in March; it ſhould be ſown in a ſpot! of 
light rich ground; ſow it tolerable thick and tread it in, and 
pread ſome earth upon the alley, over it, and then rake 
the ſurface of the bed ſmooth. HR 
The ſeaſon to tranſplant the plants from the ſeed · bed is 
in March, obſerving the method as directed in that month. * - 
The ſeaſon to begin to make hot- beds for foreing theſe 
plants, is according to the time you deſire to have the plants 
ſit for uſe; for inſtance, if you deſire them at Chriſtmas, 1 
begin in the ſecond or third week in November. 
175 * . Such 
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Such perſons as do not chooſe to raiſe the plants them - 
| ſelves for forcing, or ſuch as deſire to be furniſhed with plants 
for that purpoſe till their own is ready, may in either caſe 
be furniſhed with them, at moſt of the kitchen | gardeners 
near great cities, but particularly thoſe near London, many 
of whom raiſe great quantities purpoſely for ſale, and at a 
fit age for forcing. 

They fell them generally by the rod; and about eight or 
ten ſhillings is the price; there are generally between two 
and three hundred roots in a rod; and two and a half or 
three rods at moſt, is ſufficient for a three-light frame. 

Theſe plants, if properly packed up in hampers, or boxes, 
with ſtraw, may be conveyed to a great diſtance : I have 
had them come fixty miles in the winter ſeaſon for forcing, 
when they have come very ſafe, and produced buds plen- 


tifully. 
4 Mu ſhrooms 0 


Take care that the muſhroom beds are well defended 
from heavy rains and froſt; both of which would deſtroy 
the ſpawn. | 

The covering of ſtraw ſhould never be leſs than twelve or 
fifteen. inches thick, on every part of the bed. If the wet 
at any time has penetrated quite through any part of the 
covering, let the wet . and replaced with 
me that is clean and dry. | — 
For the- particular management of theſe beds, ſee Sep- 


amber. 
Kidney-B tan. : ; 


The begjaning of this month you may make a hot · bed for 

ſome early kidney-beans. | f 
Prepars for that purpoſe ſome new horſe-dung, as di- 
rected. for. cucumber and other hot- beds; with which let the 
beds be made about two feet and an half high, and long 
enough for one or more frames. Make the ſurface of the 
bed even and ſmooth, and put on the frame. When the 
heat is moderate, let the bed be covered with rich light 
earth, ſeven or eight inches thick; then draw drills from 
the back to the front of the frame, a foot aſunder, and an 
inch dee · Drop the beans. therein, about three inches a- 
part, and cover them an inch. 1 
The beſt ſort. for this purpoſe is the yellow, or liver co- 
loured kidney-bean, becaufe they come earlier, and do not 
run ſo ſtrong or rampant as the other ſorts ; you may = 
h plant 


or ww ES. » 


or by taking them off in fine days. | 
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lant the ſpeckled dwarf kind, which will continue longer 
Fo bearing than the other ſorts, When the plants begin » 
appear, raiſe. the lights every day, to admit air, which will 
rengthen them, When they are up, let them have mo- 
derate ſprinklings of water at times, Hs | 
For their further management, ſee the article K;dney- 


Beans in the work of March. 


Sow the different ſorts 'of ſmall ſalleting once a week, 
or ten days, ſuch as crefſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and 


| lettuce, &c, 


12 
Theſe ſmall herbs, if . mild weather, may now be 
ſown » beds or . o 3 earth, in 3 
und; but, provided you have the conveniency, it wi 
— = be — to ſhelter the bed with a frame 
and lights; or with bel or hand- glaſſes; or, where theſe 
are wanting, you may ſow the ſeeds on warm borders,” and 
2 them at night, and in bad weather, with a covering 
Ot mats. TS | = f 
Chooſe for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of dry, light ground; and 
in digging it, let the earth be well broken, and alſo well 
raked, to make the earth fine, and the ſurface ſmooth; - then 
draw ſhallow drills from north to ſouth, about three inches 
aſander ; ſow the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it about a 
quarter of an inch deep with the earth; and, if it is in- 
tended to cover with glaſſes, let them be directly put on; 
and when the plants come up, give air by railing the lights, 


But if the weather ſhould: now prove very cold, ſuch as 
froſt, ſnow, or cold rains, and that a conſtant ſupply of theſe 
ſmall herbs are wanted, or that they are wanted in a hurry, 
or at any particular time, it will, for the greater certainty of 


rocurin be till proper, where it can be obtained, 
to raiſe them in + fight bae-hed. e 


Make the bed with freſh horſe- dung, about fifteen inchas 


high, ſet on the frame, and cover the bed with earth, four 
or five inches thick. . 
Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate; and ſiſt 
as much earth over as will juſt cover it ; puton the lights, 
and when the plants r, give plenty of air. 
About the middle of the month, if open and mild wea- 
ther, you may begin to ſow ſmall ſalleting on warm borders, 
in the open ground; and, if the weather continue mild, It. 
will ſucceed tolerably well without any covering. 
8 | 1 5 When 
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: | When theſe plants both under cover and in the open 


ground, begin to come up, they ſometimes raiſe the earth 
in a kind of cake upon their tops, which conſequently re- 
tards their growth; they may be greatly aſſiſted by bruſhing 
or whiſking the earth hghtly 3 hand, or with the 
end of a ſmall ſlender birch broom, which will break, ſepa- 
rate, and ſcatter the earth; after which the plants will ſhoot 
freely, and riſe regularly in every part. 


a _ » Canuliflorwers. 1 
Cauliflower-plants in frames, ſhould have the free air 
every mild day, by taking the glaſſes entirely off. 

About the end of the month, you may tranſplant ſome 

of the ſtrongeſt plants, into the place where they are to re- 
main. Plant them in a rich ſpot of ground, allowing them 
thirty inches, or a yard diſtance each way. 
Cauliflowers under hand or bell-glaſſes, ſhould alſo be 
thinned out, when there are too many; that is, if there are 
more than one plant under each glaſs, let all above that 
number be taken away. Obſerve to take up the weakeſt, 
and let one of the ſtrongeſt remain under each glaſs, and draw 
ſome earth up round their ſtems at the ſame time. The 
plants which are taken up ſhould be planted in another ſpot, 
of ground, allowing them the ſame diſtance as above. 

In tranſplanting cauliflowers, it is the cuſtom with ſuch 
gardeners, as are obliged to make the moſt of their ground, 
to ſow, on the ſame piece, a crop of ſpinach and radiſhes, 
which turns out to good account, without in the leaſt re- 
tarding the growth of the cauliflower-plants ; for by the time 
_ begin to advance any thing conſiderably, the radiſhes 
and ſpinach will be all cleared off for uſe. 

Sow cauliflower-ſeed the beginning of this month, to raiſe 
ſome plants to ſucceed the early crop; but in order to bring 
the plants up ſoon, and to forward them twelve days or a 
fortnight in their growth, it will be proper to ſow theſe in a 
Night hot-bed. 1 3 | 
Make the bed about twenty inches thick of dung, and 
put a frame on; then lay fouf or five inches thick of rich 
earth over the bet. rr . "ITE: A 

Sow the ſeed on the ſurface, cover it with light earth, 
about a quarter of an inch thick, and then put the glaſs on. 

When the plants appear, let them have air every day, by 
faifing the glaſs a confiderable height; and in mild weather 
the lights may be taken entirely off in the day-time, — 
N78 7 | 2 1 they 


— 
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they muſt not be kept too cloſe, for that would draw them 
up weak. FERN 3 | 

But where there is not the convenience of a frame for the 
above bed, you may coverit on nights, and in bad weather 
with mats, fixing hoops, long ſticks, or poles, arch-ways 
a-croſs, and over theſe draw the mate. 

Sprinkle them with water frequently, if moderate ſhowers 
of rain do not fall. 15 N 


Tranſplant Cabbages. 


Early ſugar-loaf cabbages, and other cabbage-plants, 
thould be tranſplanted this month where they are to remain. 
If your plants are pretty ſtrong, they may, if mild open 
weather, be planted out the beginning of the month; but 
if they are weakly, or much cut by 2 froſt, do not put 
13 * before the end of this month, or beginning of 

t | : 

Chooſe a piece of good -ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and let ſome rotten dung be dug in Put in 
the plants in rows, two feet and a half aſunder, and allow: 
the ſame diſtance between the rows. =P TY 


Sow Cabbages and Savoys, 2 


So alittle cabbage-ſeed, about the middle or latter end 
of the month, for autumn uſe. Theſe will ſucceed. the 
| cry Ban for they will be fit to cut in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember. | „ 
But if the winter has been ſevere, and deſtroyed many of 
the plants which were ſown laſt Auguſt, to ſtand the winter 
for an early crop, it will, in that caſe, be proper to fow 
ſome of the early ſeed, as ſoon in the month as the weather 
will permit; and, if forwarded by ſowing them in a flight 
| hot-bed, it would be a great advantage. , . .. . 
Savoy - ſeed may be * for the firſt time, about the 
end of this month. | | nein 
Thoſe which are ſown'now will be ready in September, 
and they will be finely cabbaged by October, and will con- 
tinue good till the end of November. 
Cabbages and ſavoys for ſeed may be planted this month, 
if not done before. Take up the plants in a dry day, and 
hang them up in a dry place, with their heads downwards, 
for three or Gur days, to drain the moiſture off; then clear 
off all the large leaves, and plant them three feet aſunder 
each way; plant them ſo deep that nd part but the crown 
of the head may appear. r 


Celery. 2 


/ 
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Celery. . 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, 
prepare a ſmall bed of light rich earth in a warm border, to 
ſow ſame celery- ſeed in, for an early crop. | 

Break the earth very fine, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; 
ſow the ſeed 2 not too thick, and cover it with 
light earth, near a quarter of inch. 

But thoſe who deſire to have the plants come in pretty 
forward, ſhould ſow the ſeed in a flight hot-bed, covering 
it with glaſſes, or, where theſe are not, with mats, every 
night; at other times occafionally, 

The plants for this ſowing come in for uſe in July. 

There ſhould not be many of theſe early fown plants 
planted out, but only juſt a few to come in before the ge- 
neral crop; for they will ſoon pipe and run up for ſeed. 

Radiſhes. 

Dig a warm border, the beginning of this month, to ſow 
ſome radiſh-ſeed in. Let ſome of the ſhort-topped radiſh- 
ſeed be ſown now, to ſucceed thoſe of the ſame ſort that 

were ſown laſt month, 

Dig another piece at the ſame time, and ſow it with fal- 
mon radiſh-ſeed ; they will ſucceed the ſhort-tops. About 
a fortnight or three weeks after, let ſome more of both ſorts 
be ſown, that there may be a regular ſupply of theſe roots 

in their proper feaſon. _ 
Lou may ſow among the radiſh a ſprinkling of ſpinach and 
lettuce-ſeed ; the ſpinach will come in after the radiſh, and 


the lettuce after the ſpinach. 


Spinach. 

Sow ſpinach about the beginning of this month, if mild 
weather; let ſome good ground be got ready for this ſeed, 
and ſow it thin and regular, and rake it in. | 

_ Spinach may be fown between rows of cabbages and 
beans, or the like, if ground be ſcarce. The ſmooth-ſeeded 
kind is the beſt to ſow now ; and if defired to have a conſtant 


. let the ſowings be ropeated every fortnight or three 
we . 3 N 


Lettaces. 


| © Aboutthe beginning of chis month, if che weather i 
mild, you may ſow ſeveral ſorts of lettuce - ſeed, on warm 


borders, The coſs and Sileſia are the beſt kinds to fow now; 
g ä N you 


: \ 
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any may alſo ſow ſome of the cabbage and imperial lettuces ; 
et the ſeeds be ſown tolerably thick, and rake them in lightly 
as ſoon as ſown. 

If the weather ſhould be cold at the beginning of the 
month, you may fow coſs, or other lettuce-ſeeds, in a 
frame, and cover them occaſionally, obſerving that when of 
due ſize they are to be — in the full ground 2 

But, in order to have a tew come in pretty forward for 
tranſplanting, there may be a little green coſs ſown on a 
gentle hot-bed, which will be ready to tranſplant a fort- 
night ſooner than thoſe in the open ground. 2 | 

The green coſs lettuce is the hardeſt, and comes in ſooneſt 
for uſe, and is the beſt ſort to ſow early. "cite 

Lettuces which have ſtood the winter in warm borders, 
or in frames, ſhould, about the end of this month, be thin- 
ned out where they ſtand too cloſe ; they ſhould be thinned 
regularly, leaving them a foot diſtance each way ; for they 
will require ſo much room to grow to their full ſize; the 
plants which are drawn out, ſhould be planted in an open 
fpot of rich ground, a foot diſtant every way. 

Carrots and Parſneps. 


Prepare ſome ground about the middle, or latter end of 
this month, to ſow carrots and parſueps. 

't heſe roots grow largeſt in light ground, and the farther 
from trees the better; for they thrive beſt in an open ex - 
poſure. Let the ground be trenched one full ſpade deep, 
at leaſt, and a ſhoveliag; let the clods be well broken, and 
lay the ſurtace even. 

Sow the ſeed in a dry, calm day, with an even hand, each 
on ſeparate pieces, and not too thick ; as ſoon as ſown, tread 
them in evenly with the feet pretty cloſe together ; then 
rake the ground, i 

Plant carrots, parſneps, and beets, for feed ; let them be 
planted in rows two feet aſunder. | 


ä Beets. 
This is now the time to ſow beets, both of the red, green, 
and white kind, 

Beet-ſced being pretty large, it will, in order that it may 
be properly buried jy bo ſow it in drills, en | 

he manner of —_ it is to draw with a hoe, drills 

about an inch deep, and ten or twelve inches aſunder; ſow 
the ſeed in the drills thinly, and draw the earth over it 
about an inch thick, | | 
if % The 
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The red and white forts muſt be ſown ſeparate, for it is 
the root of the red ſort only that is uſed, and the leaves of 
the white and green kinds, | 

But if you do not chooſe to ſow the ſeed in drills, it ſhould 
be ſown in a piece of ground, whofe ſurface lies pretty 
rough, then tread in the ſeed, and rake it with a large rake; 
the ſeed may be buried that way, although not ſo regularly 
as by the above method. ; 


Onions and Leeks. 


About the middle, or latter end of this month, you may 
get ſome ground ready for ſowing onions and leeks. 

Chooſe a piece for each where the ground is good, and 
not too wet; and if you dig ſome good rotten dung in, it 
will be of great advantage to the plants. Sow- theſe ſeeds 
aus equally as poſſible, and each fort ſeparate, and rake 
them in. | 

There may be a thin ſprinkling of leek-ſeed ſown with 
the onions, the onions been generally at their full growth, 
and drawn off in the middle of Auguſt ; the leeks will then 

have full ſcope, and grow to a large ſize. > 
But whenit is intended to ſow leeks, in order to be after- 
wards tranſplanted into another ſpot, they ſhould be ſown 
{cparately, and pretty thick, in beds about four feet broad. 

The plants are generally fit to tranſplant in June and July. 
Obſerve the directions there given. | is 

In ſowing onions and leeks, let the fame rule be ob- 
ſerved now as directed in March; that is, with regard to 
the neceſlity of treading and not treading in the ſeed, and of 
the neceſſity in particular caſes of 7 ior the ground into 
beds, &c. | My g 

N Brauns. | N 

Dig an open ſpot of ground the beginning of this month 
for a crop of beans. Windſor and Sandwich, and other 
large beans, are the propereſt to plant at this ſeaſon. Plant 
theſe large beans in rows a full yard aſunder, and plant 
them five or ſix inches diſtant in the row. 

You may alſo plant any of the ſmaller kinds of beans, if 
required, The mazagan is a ſmall but ſweet bean, and a, 
great bearer, and may be planted now, either in the garden, 
or in fields. N | | 

. T Peas. : 


principal crop of peas the beginning of this 


month, 


Sow a 


. 
% 
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month, in an open piece of ground. If you intend to ſow 
the marrowfats, and other large peas, you ſhould draw drills 
for them, three feet and a half afunder; but if you intend 
to ſet ſticks for theſe large kinds of to run up, you 
muſt draw drills four feet aſunder, to-ſow them in. 

Hotſpur, and other ſmaller kinds of peas, ſhould be ſown: 
in arills a yard aſunder ; and if you intend to place ſticks. 
for them to run upon, two feet and a half diſtance. been: | 
the rows, 

Beans and peas which are up, and advanced any confi- 
derable height, ſhould have earth drawn up to their ſtems, 
which will ſtrengthen them, and protect ham: yon frall. 
| Let this be done in a mild dry day. + 5 


Scorzonera, Salſafy, and Hamburg 1 at. 


The latter end of the month you may ſow ſcorzonera, 
fallay, and Hamburgh parſley. _ 

Theſe plants are in ſome families much eſteemed fortheir 
roots, which are the only parts that are eaten. 

The roots tun pretty deep in the ground, in the manner 
of carrots and parſneps, and are boiled and eaten either 
alone, or with fleſn- meat, like young carrots, Kees" | 

Theſe are fit for uſe from July till March. 3 

Dig a piece for each where the ground is light, and in an 
open fituation. Sow the ſeed thin and even, on n ſeparate 
ſpots, and rake them 1 in equally. 
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| Borage, Boring! 3 a9 Ge. it 


You may ſow borage,' burnet, clary, and mad 
about the middle, or any time of *. month, den th 
weather is open. 8 

Angelica, loveage, and carduus, may alſo be fon at the 
ſame time. 

But the angelica and loveage, grow more Seh hay 
ſown | in autumn; that is, in Ns or September; ; then” 
they will not fail to come up in the ſpring: but, if ſown in 
the ſpring, they are apt to come up t i. and | ſraggling,” 
Thele plants thrive belt in moiſt ground. 

Sow all the above ſeeds thin, and each ſort ſeparately, in 
a bed or border of light earth, and rake. them Spies, rp 


Thyme, Marjoran, Savory, and Hy... © 
, Thyme, marjoram, byflop, and ſavory, 'ma be f 
; by "WES. *. FI tor | 


11 


= 


= 
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about the latter end of this month. Let theſe be ſown on a 

warm ſpot of light rich ground, and where it is not wet. 
Parſley, Coriander, and Chervil. 

Parſley, coriander, and chervil, may be ſown any time 
this month, when the weather is open. Draw ſome ſhal- 
Io drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein thinly, and cover them 

| rather more than-a quarter of an inch with mould, eſpeci- 
ally the coriander-ſeed. 


Prepare ſome beds to plant garlick and ſhallots in. Let 
the beds be four feet wide, and plant the roots in rows 
length-wiſe in the beds : nine inches ſhould be allowed 
between the rows: the roots ſhould be planted fix inches 
diſtant from each other in the row, and two or'three inches 


—_— -. | | | 
| They may be planted either with a dibble, or in drills 
drawn with a hoe. 55 | 
3 | Potatoes, 
Potatoes may be planted, about the middle, or latter end 
of this month, if open weather. 
[Theſe roots are propagated by planting their roots either 
whole, or in pieces. It will be beſt to procure tolerable 
large roots, and divide, and cut each into two, three, or 
more pieces, minding that every piece be furniſhed with 
one or two buds, or eyes. | | 
'They are to be planted in rows, eighteen inches or two 


feet aſunder; and a foot or fiftecn inches diſtant from each 
other in the ow, and plant them about five or fix inches 


dee . e . \ | 
| —— may be planted as you dig or plough the ground, 


by placing them in the trenches or furrows, allowing them 
| whe diſtances above mentioned ; or as Toy be planted 
Wich a dibble, after the ground is dug. But for the parti- 
cular method of planting theſe roots, fee the Kiichen Gar- 
An for March, BEES 1 


C 


cut from the top an inch or two long, or the old roots cut 


into pieces of that length. Hh 
_ The method is this: firſt procure L of proper 
ets 


A 
ſets, which may be either the ſmall off: 
4 


This pont fs propagated by euttings of the root, either 


that ariſe from 
the 
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the ſides of the main roots, of which take cuttings of their 
tops an inch or two long ; or may uſe alſo the top or crowns 
the old roots, when taken up for uſe, in cuttings of the 
above length; or in detault of a ſufficiency of crowns or tops 
of either, you may divide a quantity of old knotty roots 
into cuttings of an inch or two long, as aforeſaid, which, if 
furniſhed each with two or three dude or eyes, they will 
make tolerable ſets : but give preference to cuttings of the 
crowns or tops, if enough can be procured ; 2 that 
when intended co make a freſh plantation, you ſhould, durin 
winter, &c. when you takethe plants up for uſe, reſerve 
the beſt off-ſets for planting ; alſo the crowns of the main 
roots; but this latter is only practicable in private gardens ; 
for where the large roots are deſigned for fale, their tops 
muſt not be taken off, which would render them unſaleable 
in market; therefore the market gardeners always reſerve 
the ſtrongeſt off-ſets of the main root, . 
Being thus furniſhed with a proper quantity of ſets, then 
proceed to —.— the ground for their reception; and they 
may either be planted with a dibble after the ground is dug, 
or trenched in as you proceed in digging the ground, _ 
Chooſe however an open ſituation, and as light and deep 
a ſoil as the garden affords ; which trench regularly one 
good ſpade deep, at leaſt, and a ſhovelling. . | 
Then proceed by dibble planting, in the following man- 
ner. Being provided with a long Adble, then beginning at 
one end of the piece of ground, range a line croſs-ways, 
with the dibble make holes, about fifteen inches deep, and 
be. careful to make them all of an equal depth; which you 
may readily do, by making a mark upon the dibble, fifteen 
inches from the lower end, ſo thruſting it alwaysdownto that 
mark, making the holes fix inches aſunder, dropping, as 
you go on, one ſet or cutting in each hole, taking 'care to 
fill or cloſe the holes up properly with the earth, the:rows 
to be half a yard or two feet aſunder. 7 F | 
The other method of planting by trenching in the ſets, is, 
that opening a trench at one end in the common method of 
trenching, two ſpades wide and one good ſpade deep; and 
then having the ſets or cuttings, plant one row 
bottom of the trench, with their crowns upright, about hs 
inches aſunder; then dig the next trench the fame width 
aud depth, turning the earth into the firſt trench over the 
row of ſets ; thus proceed, trench and trench, to the end. 
y practiſing either of _ N method8 of Pg . 
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horſe-radiſh; the {ets will ſhoot up perfectly ſtraight root 
ſhoots, quite to the top, whereby they will be long and 
ſmooth, and ſwell evenly their whole length; and will ſome- 
times attain tolerable perfection in one ſummer's growth. 
When the whole is planted, the ground may then be 
ſown with ſpinach, which will come off time enough to give 
the radiſh full room to grow; for theſe will not come up 
till the beginning or middle of May, when the ſpinach will 
be moſtly all gathered. 5 | 

They muſt be kept clean from weeds; for about a month 
or ſix weeks; after this the leaves will cover the ground, 
and prevent the growth of wWee dess. | 
In the autumn, after planting, that ts, about Michael- 
mas, you may begin to take up ſome of the roots for uſe ; 
but it will be adviſable to let the principal part ſtand to 
have another ſummer's growth, when they will be very fine 
and large. Nen $192 1 | 

- When you take up theſe roots, it ſhould be done regu- 
Marly, not digging up a ſtick or root here and there, as we: 
often ſee practiſed in private gardens, but beginning at the- 
firſt row, and proceeding fram row to row, according as you 
want it; obſerving to throw out a trench along, cloſe to 
the firſt row of roots, and as deep as the root goes, but not 
to looſen the bottom, which is called the ſtool. Having 
thus cleared the earth away quite to the ſtool, or bottom ot 
the roots, then with a knite, cut each root off level, cloſe 
to where it proceeds from. | ot 
All the ſtools, or bottoms of the roots muſt be left in the 
ground undiſturbed; for theſe yield a ſupply of fine roots 
the ſucceeding year; and when theſe are dug up, the old 
ſtool remaining produces another ſupply the year after ; and 
ſo, if permitted to ſtand, continue, as often as the produce is 
gathered, to produce a freth ſupply the fucceeding ſeaſon xz 
and 'in that manner continue producing a full crop of fine 
roots for many years. „„ 
gut care mult be taken when taking up the roots, always 
to clear the ſtool from all ſtraggling or ſmall roots whatever; 


and, in the ſummer ſeaſon, to draw uꝑ all ſmall plants riſ- 


ing between the rows. 
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. Pruning. 


ſhould be forwarded as much as poſſible this month, 
before the bloſſom-buds are far advanced. When the buds 
of theſe trees are much ſwelled before they are pruned and 


nailed, many of them will be unavoidably rubbed off in ; 


performing that work. | 55 | 5 314 
Examine theſe trees well, and cut away all ſuch parts as 
are uſeleſs; and leave a proper ſupply of young wood for 
next year's bearing; that is, in reſpect to uſeleſs wood. All 
ſuch branches as have advanced a conſiderable length, and 
2 no young ſhoots, proper for bearing next year, nor 

pport branches that do, are uſeleſs, and ſhauld now be cut 


out, to make room for better; obſerving that a proper ſup - 
ply of the beſt of the laſt. year's ſhoots, muſt be leſt at due 


and * diſtances, in every part where poſſible; for theſe 
bear t 
inches aſunder is a proper diſtance. They muſt be ſhorten- 


ed, each according to its ſtrength. Shoots of a vigorous | 


growth ſhould be ſhortened but little; that is, you may cut 
off about one fourth of its origiual length: thoſe of a mo- 
derate growth ſhould. be ſhortened more in proportion; that 


18, cut off about one third: for inſtance, a ſhoot of eighteen 
inches may be ſhortened to twelve, or chereabouts; and ob- 
ſerve the ſame in proportion, according to the different 


lengths of the ſnoots. 


- Nail the ſhoots or branches ſtraight, and cloſe to the wall, 


at the diſtance of five or ſix inches from each other.. 


For the more particular method of pruning theſe trees, 


ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in January. 


And forthe method of pruning and ordering young trees 
of theſe ſorts, (that is, ſuch as are one, to, and three years 


old, from the budding) ſee: the work of the Fruit Garden 
both in Jauuary and Marc. 
Wes. Prune Dewar f Apples, Pears, &. ; 


£ 


: > Frans apples, pears, plums, and cherries, againſt walls ; 
or on eſpaliers; and, if poſſible, let the whole of them be 


finiſhed this mont n.. 
»{ * In 


* 


RUN ING of peaches, nectarines, and apricots, 


e fruit to be expected next ſummer. Five or ſix 


54 S 1. 
* 
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In pruning theſe trees, obſerve, as directed laſt mont 
that the branches, in general, ſhould be trained cloſe an 
ſtrait to the wall, or e palier, not ſhortening their ends, but 
ſtill continue training each at full length, and laying them 
about fix inches aſunder. 

In the next place, obſerve for one thing, that if the 
branches be any where much crouded, (that 1s, if the bear- 
ing or principal branches lie cloſer than five or fix inches 
from one another) ſome ſhould be taken out; obſerving in 
this caſe, to take off ſuch as are worſt fituated, and yarticu» 
larly ſuch as appear to be the moſt unlikely to bear, by be- 
ing either too old, or, at leaſt, not well furniſhed with fruit- 
ſpurs and ſtuds, as mention laſt month, or not ſupporting 
branches furniſked with ſuch ſpurs, Such, | ſay, where the 
trees a'e too much crouded, ſhould now be thinned out, 
Likewiſe obſerve, that when you want to make room in any 
particular part of the tree, to train more regularly one or 
more branches, which are evidently well adapted for bear- 
ing, room muſt be made for them, by cutting out ſuch 
barren branches as above deſcribed. And if the branches in 
general have been laid too cloſe, let ſome of the worſt, as 
above directed, be here and there taken out. ; 

When any old or large branches are to be taken out, let 
. them be cut offcloſe tothe place from whence they ariſe, 

or to w_ convenient branch which they ſupport, and which 
you ſhall think convenient to leave; for in cutting off old 
or young branches, never leave any ſtump. 

After taking out any large branches, let ſuch of thoſe 
which remain near that part, be unnailed, &c. in order to 
be brought higher or lower, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, to 
train them all at equal diſtanees ; or when there are ſeveral 
large branches to be taken out in different parts, the whole 
tree ſhould be unnaited ; then you can readily train the 
whole in exact order. SPE Dog. | 

Next, let it-be obſerved; that where a ſupply of wood is 
wanting, leave ſome of the beſt ſituated of the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots fuch as directed to be left in the ſummer pruning, 
w fill up the vacancies, Where the laſt year's ſhoots are not 
wanted tor the above purpoſe, let every one that is more than 
two or three inches long, be cut off cloſe to the place from 
whence they proceed, leaving no ſpurs but what are naturally 

oduced. | he proper fruit ſpurs are ſuch as as were de- 

rided laſt month, being produced on the ſides of the branches, 
and are from about half an inch to two or three W 
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Obſerve, that all ſuch fruit - ſpurs, which are more than 
two or three inches long, and particularly thoſe which ad- 
vance in a foreright direction, ſhould be diſplaced, taking 
them off cloſe. | | 
The ſhoots or branches of theſe trees, muſt not be ſhort» 


ened, but left at full length: in that manner let each be 


trained cloſe, and even to the wall, &c. at fix inches diſ- 

tance from each other. | | "1 
For the management of young trees of theſe ſort, ſee the 

work of the Fruit Garden in Fanuary and March, 


Prune Standard Fruit-trees. 


Standard fruit-trees, in the orchard or garden, may be 
pruned any time this month ; obſerving to cut from theſe 
trees all dead wood, and ſuch very old branches as do not 
promiſe to bear well, and crowd the others, and all ſuch as 
grow in a rambling manner acroſs the others. Where the 


branches in general are crowded, let ſome be cut away in a 


regular manner, ſo that the principal branches may ſtand 


clear of each other. Take care that all the branches are 


cleared from moſs, if there be any on them. 


Prune Vines. 


Vines may he gonad now, but the fooner that work 16 


done the better. In pruning of vines, obſerve to eut out 
N naked branches, to make room for the bearing 

wood. ; 
I be laſt year's ſhoots are properly the bearing wood; 


that is, they produce ſhoots the enſuing ſummer, and theſe 


ſhoots bear fruit the ſame ſeaſon: care muſt therefore be 
taken to leave a proper ſupply of the ſtrongeſt of the laſt 
year's ſhoots in every part of the tree ; and take care always 
to have a ſucceſſion of young wood coming up regularly 
from and towards the bottom of the wall. nets 
Leave the branches or ſhoots in general at equal diſtances 
at leaſt eight or nine inches, from each other, f 
Every ſhoot muſt be ſhortened according to its ſirength;;: 
{ome to three, four, or fivg eyes long; and let the cut be 
_ wade floping about an inch above and behind an eye or bud. 


Let every branch and ſhoot be trained {trait and cloſe tor - 


the wall, &c. at equal diſtances from each other; none 
claſer than the diſtances above mentioned, | 


But for the particular method of the winter ordering theſe: 


trees, ſee the work of March and November. 


Prune 


| 
. 
| 
7 
| 
| 
| 
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Perune Gogſeberty and Currant-· trees. 


Gooſeberries and currants ſhould be pruned now, if that 
work-was omitted in the former month. In pruning theſe 
ſhrubs, obſerve to cut away all ill-growing branches; that 
is, ſuch as grow acroſs, or advance in a ſtraggling manner 
from the reſt. 1 | 
Where the branches in general ſtand ſo cloſe: as to inter- 
fere with each other, let them be thinned out to 22 
and equal diſtances, ſo that every branch may ſtand clear of 
the other. Leave the branches, in general, ſeven or eight 
inches from each other at leaſt. | 

Let theſe ſhrubs be always trained with one ſtem, at leaſt 
a foot from the ground, as directed in the former month. 
SGooſeberry and currant-trees may be planted any time in 
this month, where required. Seven or eight feet aſunder 
is the proper diſtance, and they ſhould never be planted 
For the method of propagating theſe, ſee the work of the 
Nurſery in this, or ſome other of the winter and ſpring 

Raſpberries. 

Raſpberries, where they remained unpruned, ſhould, if 
poſſible, be pruned this month In pruning raſpberries, 
obſerve to clear away all the old or dead wood which bore 
the fruit laſt year, and to leave three of the ſtrongeſt of the 
laſt year's ſhoots, ſtanding on each root, to bear fruit the 
next ſummer: all above that number, on every root, muſt 
be cut away cloſe to the ſurface of the ground, and all 
ſtraggling ſhoots muſt alſo be taken away. | 

ach of the ſhoots which are left ſhould be ſhortened, ob- 
_ ſerving to cut off about one third or one fourth of their ori- 

ginal length. 4 1 
I be ſh6ots of each root may be afterwards plaited to- 
gether, for by that method they 2 re one another, ſo as 
not to be borne down in ſummer, by the weight of heavy 
. rains, or violent winds, | | 
When you have finiſhed pruning, dig the ground between 
the plants ; obſerving, as you dig, to clear away all ſtraggling 
roots, and leaving none but ſuch as belong to the ſhoots 
which are left to bear. F + 

New plantations of raſpberries may be made this month, 
where wanted; let them be planted in rows, four feet 

, bo ES TH aälfſunder, 
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aſunder, and let the plants be three feet diſtant from each 
ether in the rows. . 12 
N N Stravuberrier. 5 49a 

Strawberries ſhould now be cleaned, and have their 
ſpring dreſſing. Firſt pull or cut off all the ſtrings or-run- 
ners from the plants, and clear the beds from weeds and 
litter of every ſort ; then looſen the ground between, and 


about the plants, and at the ſame time add a little freſh 


earth between the rows, and aloſe round 1 this 
will ſtrengthen them, and make the plants flower ſtrong; 
and produce large fruit. 115 A 

Strawberries may be planted now; but the beſt time is in 


Auguſt; or the beginning of September; then they bear 


* 


fruit the ſummer after: not but thoſe planted now will take 
root freely, but will not bear any fruit to ſignify till the next 


year 25 | kts v4 EF aty | 4 59% 
Prepare for theſe plants a piece of good ground, if loamy. 
bo ung 


the-better, and let ſome good rotten be dug in. , 
Divide the ground into beds four feet wide, with alleys 


at leaſt; eighteen inches wide between them. Plant the 
ſtrawberries of the ſcarlet kinds in rows, one foot th 


inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſtance between plant 


and plant in the rows. | 


But the large kind of ſtrawberries, ſuch. as the, hautboy,, | 


Chili, &c. ſhould be planted eighteen inches diſtant every 
way. f TY TI f A 
The Alpin, or prolific 8 ſhould likewiſe be 
planted fifteen or eighteen inches diſtant every way, t 
there may be room for their runners to ſpread and take foot; 
this kind of ſtrawberry being different in its manner of bear- 


ing, from the others; for the runners which they ſend forth' - 


in ſummer, take root at every joint, and each of the joints, 
produce bloſſoms, and ripe . the ſame ſeaſon, as theſe 
runners often yield the largeſt and faireſt fruit, which are ge- 
nerally in their utmoſt perfection in Auguſt and September. 

But this ſtrawberry commonly begins to bear in June, 


with the other ſorts, and continues bearing from that time. 7 
till November, and ſometimes till Chriſtmas, provided the | 


: 


weather continues open till that time. 


If you have ſtrawberries in hot - beds, let the 9 aſſes de, | 
raiſed a little every day, when the weather is 885 bing fa- 


vourable, to admit air to them, and let the 


moderate watering every other da. 


. : . 
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If the heat of the beds fall off much, you ſhould renew it, 

by applying a lining of hot-dung to one or both ſides of the 

bed, as you ſee it neceſſary, Cover the glaſſes every night 
with mats, or other covering. | 


| Planting Fruit-trees. 
Fruit-trees of all ſorts may be planted any time this 
month, when the weather is open. | 
Let every kind be planted at proper diſtances, fo that 
they may have room to without interfering with each 
other, in the ſpace of a few years, which is cfm the cafe 
in many gardens. 8 
Peaches, nectarines, and apricots, ſhould never be planted 
Cloſer than fifteen feet from each other, and not more than 
fixteen feet aſunder. 
Apples and pears, for walls or eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 
eighteen feet aſunder, but twenty will not be too much ; 
and ſome people plant apple and pear- trees twenty-five feet 
aſunder; but twenty feet, at moſt, will do tolerably well. | 
But plum and cherry-trets need not be planted more than 
fifteen or fixteen feet aſunder: but eighteen feet, at moſt, is 
** 3 1 | 
__ © Theabove diſtances appear a great way, n the trees 
are ſirſt planted ; but in ſeven years time, the advantage in 
allowing them proper room, will appear. 

For the particular ſoHl-and ſituation proper for the differ- 

ent kinds, ſee the work of the Fruit Garden in November. 

Standard fruit-trees ſhould be allowed full thirty feet diſ- 

tance, and let none be planted clofer than that in a garden. 
If an orchard is to be planted, let the trees be thirty feet 
diſtant from each other, at leaſt, every way. 
The rule which we adviſe, is to plant ſtandard apples and 
peas at thirty or thirty-five feet diſtance every way; and 
ndard cherries and plums /twenty-five feet apart; and 
quinces and medlars twenty feet. | 
MH regen Ae eo ſhould be planted thirty-five or forty 
ftet apart. . 
Filberts and almonds to be ſet fifteen feet aſunder. 
Mulberry trees twenty-five feet diſtance. — 
In planing fruit-trees of any kind, let care be taken that 
they are not planted too deep, for that is a more material 
| article than many gardeners tmagine. Open fer each tree a 
doo, wide enough to receive the roots freely, without preſſ- 
ing againſt the fides, Then, having the trees ready, let the 


„ a a 


e cs «as 


ends 
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ends of their roots be pruned, and cut off ſuch roots as are 
broken or bruifed ; then ſet the tree in the hole, and ſee that 
all the roots ſpread freely as they ſhould do. 

Break the earth well, and throw it in equally about the 


roots, and ſhake the tree gently, that the earth may fall in 


cloſe between the roots and fibres; when the earth is all in, 
read the ſurface gently, to fix the tree properly. 
Support all new-planted Trees. 
Support all new-planted ſtandard-trees with ſtakes, as ſoon 
As 1 are planted, that they may not be rocked about by 


wind, which would greatly retard their taking root. 
Dwarf, trees muſt alſo be ſecured from the power of the 


5 by faſtening them to the wall; . if eſpaliers, 


faſten them to the rails. 
Drain Fruit-tree Borders. © 

Let all the fruit-tree borders be neatly dug, when you 
have finiſhed pruning and nailing. If they have been d 
before, lettheſurface be looſened where it — 
in doing the neceſſary work about the trees, 

bes bo be - ſervice 3 the trees, and . vin 

r clean and neat, an Sing or 

— with what you think . 
: Grafting. e 
Grafting may be begun 


grafted : and you may alſo graft apples. For the method di 
grafting, ſee * of 8 Nag for this: n. | 
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The Puzazunrz, or F cow Gab. 
Lender Annual e | 


month, it will be time to 8 to 2 for ſowing 
| ſome of the. more curious kinds of annual 
The choiceſt kinds are, the double bells, cockſtombs, 


and tricolars ; the . amaranthus, marvel of Peru, din 
mond ficoides, or lant, egg - plant, and China-afters : 


all theſe require the afiſtance of a hot-bed to bring them 


tolerable perfection. 
There- 


a „ 4 K „„ us op 992 err ay r n 


about the 2 che month, 
if mild — Plume, pears, and cherries, may then he 


BOUr the middle, vr towards the fuer wad of clie 


forward, 8 they may blow early, and In om 


— — 


— 
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Therefore, about the middle of this month, provide ſome 
new horſe- dung, and let it be thrown up in a heap; and in 
eight or ten days, it will be in good condition to make the 
bed. Let the bed be made about two feet and a half thick 
of dung, making the top level, and then ſet on the frame 
and glaſs. When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay 
on the earth, obſerving that, for this uſe, it muſt be rich, 
light, and perfectly dry, and muſt be broken pretty ſmall, 
by A between the hands; the depth of earth on the 
bed muſt be about five or ſix inches, making the ſurface 
level and ſmooth. ; 
The ſeed muſt then be ſown on the ſurface, obſerving to 
ſow each fort ſeparate, and cover them about a quarter of 
an inch deep, with light earth, that hath been fifted-; or 
you may draw ſome ſhallow drills from the back to the front 
2 bed, and ſow the ſeeds therein, and cover them as 
re. | x 
When the plants appear, admit freſh air to them every 
day, when the weather is any thing mild; and let them 
have, now and then, little ſprinklings of water. Mind to 
cover the glaſs every night with a malt. | | 
The further management of theſe plants may be ſeen in 


the work of the Pleaſure Garden in March. 


8 Soc Ten-week Kocks. | INE. 
The ten- week ſtock is a pretty annual: none make a more 0 
agreeable appearance in the borders or clumps, and it con- 6 
tinues a long time in bloom. It is now time, towards the 
latter end of this month, to ſow a little of the ſeed, to raiſe 0 
a few plants to blow early in the ſummer. N ; 
__- This ſeed may either be ſown in * hot · bed, or in a a 
warm border, or bed of natural earth, for the plants are to- | 
; 
{ 
! 


lerably hardy; but by ſowing the ſeed at this time in a mo- 

derate bot-bed, it will bring the plants on much forwarder, 

and the blow will be ſtronger and earlier, by three weeks or 

c than thoſe ſown at the ſame time in the natural J 

roun . 

a But where a hot- bed cannot be readily procured, then, 0 
in the laſt week of this month, let a ſmall ſpot of a warm 4 
border be neatly dug, and there mark out a bed about three, 

feet broad; ſow the ſeed tolerably thick on the ſurface, and 


t 

rake it in neatly, then arch the bed over with hoops, and 3 

cover them with mats every night, and in bad weather. 1 

But if the above bed of natural earth could be N 
. a frame 


* FY 4. 


, 


| Da . 
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a frame and glaſs, or with hand- glaſſes, it would be a great 
ad vantage to the plants. Or the ſeed may be ſowed in one 
or more large pots, in order for. moving under occaſional 
ſhelter of a frame, &c. in cold nights. 
When the plants have been up about a, month or fix 
weeks, they ſhould be tranſplanted where they are to remain, 
But if your plants ſtand thick in the ſeed-bed, ſome of 
them, when they have been up about three weeks, may, be 
pricked out, either in a flight bot-bed, which will forward 
them conſiderably, or upon. à warm border, three inches 
aſunder ; and, when they have. ſtood a month, they ſhould 
be planted where they are to remain. ' {+ 


Hardy Annual Flower-ſeeds. 


About the end of this month, if the weather be mild and 


dry, you may ſow many forts of annual flower- ſeeds in the 
borders, and other parts of the pleaſure-garden. 


The ſorts proper to ſow. at this time are larkſpur and flos- 


odonis, convolvulus, lupines, ſweet-ſcented and Tangier 


be as, candy-tuft, dwart-lychnis, Venus-looking-glaſs, lo- 
el 


s, catch-fly, Venus-navel-wort, dwart-poppy, dwarf an- 


nual ſun-flower, oriental mallow, lavetera, and hawkweed, 
with ſome other forts | q . 
All the above ſeeds muſt be ſown in the Fe you 
intend the plants ſhall flower; they mu | 
planted, for theſe forts will not ſucceed well by that prac- 
tice. ©, The following is the beſt method of treating them. | 
Dig with a trowel ſome ſmall patches, at due diſtances, 
each patch being ſix or eight inches over, breaking. the 
earth well, and making the ſurface -even; draw a little 


earth off the top to one fide, then ſow the ſeed thin, and 


cover it with the earth that was drawn off, obſerving to co- 
ver the ſmall feed about a quarter, or near half an inch 


deep, according to their ſize ; but the ſweet peas, and ſuch 


like large ſeed, muſt be covered an inch deep. | 

When the plants have been come up ſome time, they 
ſhould, where they ſtand too thick, be regularly thinned; 
obſerving to allow every kind, according to its growth, 


, Proper room to gro. 


For inſtance, the ſun-flower to be left one in a place; 


the oriental mallow, and lavetera, not more than two or. 


three; the lupines, four or five in a patch; the convots 
vulus, or ſweet peas, the ſame number; the reſt may be 
left thicker, | . l 4 54 an 


1 . | Plaut 
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Plant hardy fibrexs-rooted Flower ing-plants. 

Now you plant, where wanted, moſt forts of ha 
fibrous-reoted 1 ſuch as — | 
primroſes, London-pride, violets, double-daiftes, double- 
chamomile, thrift, gentianella, hepaticas, andfaxifrage. 
Plant alſo roſe-campion, rockets, campanula, catch-fly, 
 fearlet-lychms, deuble-feverfew, batchelors-button, carna- 
tions, pinks, ſweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury-bellz; 
monks-hood, Greek-valerian, tree · primroſe, fox-glove, . 
—_— perennial afters, perennial ſun-flower, holly 
ocks, French honey-ſuckles, and others. | 
In planting the above, or any other forts, obferve to mix 
them regularly, ſo as there may be a variety of colours, as 
well as a regular ſucceſſion of flowers in every part during 
the flowering ſeaſon, . 


Dreſs the Auricala. Plants, 


Now drefs the auricula plants in pots, and add ſome freſh 
earth to them, provided it was not done the latter end of Ja- 
nuary. Let this be done in the manner directed laſt, month, 
and the ſooner it is now done the better, i 
The choice kinds of auriculas in pots muſt now be treated 
with more than ordinary care, for their flower buds will ſoon 
begin to appear; therefore, the plants ſhould be defended 
from froſt and cold heavy rains. | 

This muſt be done by a covering of mats, canvas, or 
glaſs ; but every mild and dry day the plants muſt. be en- 
trely uncovered. . ; 

| ___ Saw Atricula and Polyanthus Seed. 

Auricula and polyanthus feed may be fown any time in 
this month,; they will grow freely, and the plants from this 
ſowing will riſe well. Theſe ſeeds may be fown in a warm 
fpot in the common ground, or in boxes or pots filled with 
hght rich earth; but the pots or boxes are or. that. uſe by 
ſome people preferred; becauſe they can be readily removed 
to different ſituations, as the ſeaſon may require. 

Theſe feeds mult be fown tolerable. thick, and covered 
with light earth, about a quarter of an inch deep. 
Base the boxes in a ſituation well defended from north: 
erly winds, and open to the morning and mid-day. ſun: in 
two months on ten weeks ume, they muſt be removed to a 
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In June they will be fit to tranſplant ; for which ſee the 


work of the Flower Garden in that month, 


Tranſplant Carnation Plants, 
Tranſplant the: carnation plants, which were raiſed laſt 
year from layers, into the pots where you intend them to 
remain to. blow, if not done in autumn; let this be done 
about the latter end of 'the month, which will be time 


F il. for that purpoſe, ſome pots with light rich earth, 


then take up the plants, with as much earth as will 2 | 


about their roots : ſet one plant in the middle of 
pot, and cloſe che earth well about the body of the plants 
iving them immediately a- moderate watering, which will 
tle the plants well in their places. OE 
When all is planted, ſet the pots in a ſituation well ſhel- 
tered from cold winds. _ "hs 


Tulips, Hyacinebs, Ee. 


Defend the beds of fine tulips, hyacinths, anemonies, | 


and ranunculuſes, from froſt and exceſſive rains; the beds 
wherein the fineſt of theſe flower-reots are planted, ' ſhould 


now, if not done before, be arched over with hoops, and 


in froſty, or extremely wet weather, let mats or canvas be 

drawn over them. 8 Re. ELD 
This ſhould not now be omitted: 1 | 

wherein the choiceſt. kinds are <p an 4 2 

| De the Bordens, Bed Ne. 92 60 
Now let the flower - beds and borders in general be tho- 


roughly cleared from weeds, and from every kind of litter; 
for neatneſs in thoſe parts of the garden is agreeable at all 


times, but more particularly at this ſeafon, when the flowens 
and plants of moſt kinds are beginning to pu. 

Therefore, let the ſurface of the beds and borders be 
lightly and carefully looſene& wich a hoe, in a dry day, and 
let them be · neatly raked, which will give an air of liveli- 
neſs to the ſurface, and the whole will appear neat and very 


pleaſing to the eye, and will be well worth the labuu n. 


5 Prune. Flowering:/hrabs, 

Finiſh pruning flowering-thrubs, and evergreens, wherg 
they warſt it. ; a 

In doing this works obſerve to at: out all dead wood 3 


Pe 


. d f 
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and where any of the branches are too long, or grow ſtrag- 

ling, let them be ſhortened, or cut off cloſe, as you ſhall 
ſe it neceſſary ; and likewiſe, where the branches of dif- 
_ ferent ſhrubs interfere or run into each other, let them be 


cut ſhorter, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand fingly and clear 
dne of another; then all the different ſhrubs will ſhew 


_ © themſelves diſtinctly and to the beſt advantage. 127 


Wen the ſhrubs are pruned, let the cuttings: be cleared 
away, and then let the ground be neatly dug between and 
about all the plants, obſerving to take off allſuckers ariſing 
from the roots: nothing looks better in a garden than to 
fee the ground neat and freſh between flowering-ſhrubs and 
evergreens. ee "JO. | 

9 Planting Floxwering-/brubs. 


. Moft forts of flowering-ſhrubs may now be ſafely remov- 
ed any time in this month when it is open weather. 

But particularly the gelder-roſe, ſyringas, laburnums, 
lilacs, honey - ſuckles, roſes, ſpirzs, althæ frutex, hyperi- 
cum frutex, Perſian lilac, double - bloſſom cherry, double- 
bramble, cornelian cherry, and double-hawthorn ; you may 
Hkewiſe plant bladder - ſena, ſcorpion- ſena, priyet, Spaniſh- 
broom, jaſmines, ſumach, cytiſſuſes, and acacias; and 
many other ſorts of hardy plants, many now be ſafely tranſ- 
planted, for moſt ſorts will take root very freely and ſoon at 
elne 5 4 


— 


Planting E Vergreens. 


About the middle, or any time in this month, if mild 
weather, you may tranſplant phillyreas, yews, evergreen- 
oaks, junipers, hollies, firs, cypreſs, cedars, r den 
pyracanthus, and arbutus, with moſt other kinds of ever - 
green ſhrubs and trees. 1 


_ Directions for planting the various. ſorts of Shrubs. 


+ Tn planting and decorating the clumps and quarters in 
the ſhrubbery, care ſhould be taken to diſpoſe the moſt cu- 
nous ſorts of flowering-ſhrubs and plants, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as that they may be eaſily ſeen; from the walks or 
lawns near where they are planted. They ſhould not be 
| ones ſo cloſe together as is commonly practiſed, nor 

mould they be ſuffered, as they grow up, to interfere with 
each other; for that would deprive- you of the pleaſure of 
ſeeing the moſt valuable ſhrubs to advantage. Ny, 

A . * 
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When the more curious kinds of ſhrubs are to be con- 


| veyed to any 2 t diſtance, great eare ſhould be taken to 
pack them well 


ed up in mats. 
Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns 


Graſs walks and lawns ſhould be kept extremely 8 
Now the ſeaſon for mowing begins to approach, pole and 


roll them once or twice every week ; a wooden roller is beſt 
to roll with immediately after poleing, to take up the worm 
cafts ; and when the graſs is clean and free from worm-caſts, 
it ſhould be rolled occaſionally with a heavy iron or done 
roller, to make the bottom firm and ſmooth, 

The edges of the graſs-walks, or lawns, ſhould be all 
neatly cut with an edging-iron about the end of this month, 

h will be a vaſt addition to the neatneſs of them. 


Turf. 


Turf may be laid any time this month, where wanted, 
either to make new, or mend old work, for it will 


| 
freely with little trouble ; row and the to. beat it well, and 


roll it with a 1 roller now and 
and even. 


to os it firm 
Ore Walk. | 


Keep the gravel walks perfectly free from 3 moſs, 
and litter of any ſort ; and let — well rolled once or © 


twice every week in dry weather, 
Plaut Box, Sc. for Edgings to Beds and Borders. - 


| Box, where wanted for edgings to borders, 1 5 
planted — time in this month; it will take root in a hort 


time, and there will: be no fear of its ſucceſs : likewife, 


where there are gaps in any former E let — | 
or nothing looks worſe 


deficiencies now be made good ; 
in a garden an ragged e an. o COIN of the 


Walks. 


For the method of pacing boi; fee the Flower Garden 


for October . 


Thrift makes a compact and beautiful 0 
planted properly, well kept. This may be ing, if | 


any time this month; and, if you give it two or three 
Feel waterings in dry bot OY at ages. 


Wt 


— 


E Daißes 


they ſhould be be tied in bundles, and their | 
roots well packed aw Þ) with ae 14 every bundle * | 
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Duaiſies and pins make alſo tolerable good edgin ro- 
vided they are of the Fog — kinds; and * a 
pretty appearance in June. TY | 
' »* Theſe ſhould, for that purpoſe, be planted ſeparate, 
about three or four inches aſunder in the row. | 
Thyme, hyſſop, winter-ſavory, and lavender, are ſome- 
times planted for edgings to borders; but theſe do not con- 
tinue long in good order. | 5 
But, after all, there is nothing makes ſo neat, effectual, 
and durable edgings, as box. „ 
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INISH digging the ground between the rows of all 
kinds of young trees and ſhrubs, 3 
This work ſnould now be completed as ſoon as poſſible, for 
t will not only render the ground neat and agreeable to be 
feen, but will be alſo of very great advantage to the growth 
of the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind, - | | 

n Ar . 


Propagating by Cuttings. FP 
Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants ; by which 
method you may propagate. the fineſt ſort in their kinds, 
which is rather 2 to propagating them by ſuckers. 

The cuttings, for this purpoſe, muſt be of the laſt year's 
ſhoots, obſerving to take ſuch as are ſtrong, and let them 
be from about ten or twelve, to fifteen inches in length; 
plant them in rows, not leſs than twelve inches aſunder, 

and put each cutting about half way into the ground: they 
will ſoon take root, and will ſhoot out at top, and form to- 
lerable branchy heads by the end of ſummer, and in a year 
or two after will produce fruit. 

Such of theſe. trees as are raiſed from cuttings, generally 
produce larger fruit than thoſe raiſed from ſuckers, and do 
not commonly throw out ſo many ſuckers from the bottom. 
he careful to train theſe trees always with a ſingle ſtem, 

a foot or fifteen inches high, before you form the head. 
Plant alſo cutting - 25 and other hardy 
. flowering-ſhrubs and trees. There are many ſorts that may 
- . be propagated by that method, and this is flill a good time 
to plant moſt 8. 5 „ 
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The-cuttings-muſt be ſhoots of the former year's growth; 
choaſe ſuch 1 ſtrength, and they muſt not be ſhorter 
than fix inches, nor longer than twelve, Plant them in a 
ſhady place in rows a foot aſunder, at fix or eight inches 
diſtance in a row; putting each cutting half way into the earth. 
" Moſt kind; of cuttings. which are planted now, will be 
well. rooted by next October. vg 

| Propagating by Suckers. Pd ee 

Many kinds of ſbrubby plants may furniſh abundance. of 

ſuckers for propagation, particularly gooſeberries, currants, 

roſes, lilacs, ſyringas, and many other hardy ſhrubs ; and 

the ſuckers muy now be- ſeparated: from the parent plants, 

each with ſore roats, and planted either in nurfery-rows 
for a year or two, ar the largeſt, at once, where they are 


do TEmann, 
Propagating by Layers. IS, 
\. Propagate by layers, this being a tolerable good ſeaſon to 
wp all ſuch ſhrubs and trees as are encreaſed by 
that method; though the beſt time to do this is ſome time 
between Michaelmas and Chriſtmas; but where it was 


omitted at that time, it may now be done, and moſt. kinds 


Ia making layers of any ki trees or ſhrubs, obſerve 
to dig round the plant — is to be layed, and as you go. 
on bring down the ſhoots or branches regularly, and la 
them along the ground, faſtening them ſecurely there with. 
hooked pegs, and then let a the young ſhoota on each 
branch be neatly layed, and cover them three or four inches 
deep with earth, leaving the top of each three or four inches 
out of the ground. | | 

Moſt kinds of layers, which are now: + will be- 


tolerably well raoted and fit: to be tranſp by next Mi- 


chaelmas. | | 
| Tranſplanting Layers. - © 
Take off the layers of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as were laid 
Gora. year; that is, where it was not dene in the former 
month. | 0 


Let the layers, as ſoon as they are taken off, be trimmed: 
and planted in rows in an open fituation ; let the rows be 
about eighteen or twenty inches aſunder, and put in the 
plants about twelve or inches from one another in the 


* 
- — 
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row. 
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Sew Plum: ſfonet, c. to raiſe Stocks for grafting, &c. 
So plum and cherry-ſtones, &c. and alſo the kernels of 
| rr and pears, to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks to bud and graft 


n. 
They may be ſown any time this month in mild weather, 
but the ſooner the better, obſerving to chooſe a ſpot of per- 
fectly clean and light ground to ſow them in; let them be 

ſown in beds, about four feet wide, covering them about an 
inch deep with earth. $2 | 
The plants from this ſowing will be fit to tranſplant next 
Michaelmas and ſpring. 

Sowing Seeds of Shrubs and Forefl-trees. 

So likewiſe the ſeeds and berries, &c. of hardy foreſt- 
trees and ſhrubs. Theſe muſt be ſown-the beginning of the 
month, provided the weather be mild. Prepare beds for 
this purpoſe three feet ang an half broad; let the ſeed be, 
ſcattered or placed thereon as regular as poſſible : and cover 
each kind a proper depth with earth ; none leſs than half an 
inch, nor any much more than an inch and an half deep. 


| Tranſdlant Flowering-ſbrubs. | 
* Flowering-ſhrubs of all kinds may be now ſafely tranſ- 
planted any time when the weather is open ; and, if the 
weather will rmit, this work ſhould be fully completed by 
the latter end of the month. 8 19 
Pruning and trimming Flowering-forubs, 
Finiſh pruning or trimming flowering-ſbrubs where they 
want it. | 
In doing this work, obſerve to train the plants with a 
angle ſtem ; and where their heads grow very irregular, let 
them be reduced to ſome order and form, by cutting out, or 
Hortening with a knife, ſuch ſhoots as may appear neceſ· 


ſary to form a handſome head. 
All ſuckers that ariſe from the roots of the ſhrubs of any 


kind, ſhould alſo, wherever they appear, be taken carefull 
off; and the beſt of them may be planted out at proper diſ- 
tances, and they will make plants in two or three 


years time, 3 | ig 
; , Tranſhlant hardy Foreft<trees. 
. Tranſplant hardy foreſt-trees where it is neceſſary to be 
done. All kinds of theſe trees may be removed any tune 
this month, = 


77 ! Tranſe 


| inoculating 1 in | June and 7aly.. ; 


— 
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Tranſdlanting Fruit - trees „ 

Fruit-trees of any kind may alſo be removed now, and 
there is no time in the planting ſeaſon in which they will 
ſucceed better, provided they are tranſplanted ſoon in the 
month : but all Kinds of theſe trees may with 'great ſafety. be 
removed any time in the month, when mild weather. 


5 Tranſplanting Stocks to bud and graft upon. 9 41 
Make new plantations of ſocks to bud and graft the af. 
ferent kinds of choice fruit u 


Thoſe raiſed from the ſeed, &e. laſt year, will now de : 
ready for this practice. 


Let theſe be planted out as P in the month as the wea - | 


ther will permit; plant them in rows thirty inches aſunder, 
and let them be planted at leaſt fifteen inches diſtance from 
one another in the row. They ſhould be planted by line, 


either holed in with the ſpade ; - or otherwi e cut out ſmall 


trenches by line, ſuch as is practiſed in plantin box · edg 


ings, phcing the plants therein at the above diſtance, and 


turn the earth in upon; their roots, and tread it pales 
them all the way long. EY 


{ 245 Wu , (98154 
Heading down budded Stocks... e 


The ſocks that were budded the laſt ſummer 8 FE 01 


be headed down; let this be done with a-ſharp-knife, ob- 


ſerving to cut the head off about four inches aboye the place: - 


where the bud was inſerted, See the work m ding EA 


hn. 8 
en IS 


> Preparations for graftings 

Grafting may be any- time after the Sleuth or” 
twentieth of this month, provided the weather be mild. 

The forts proper to begin with are 


ed ſome time in the laſt fortnight of this month. 


Apples my alfis- be: arefindor the ſame time, or 
be deterred — Hoes oo _ 
ir Gould be obſerred, that where 


you ſhould begin to prepare for it 


month. 


the grafts; and it muſt be obſerved theſe muſt be 0 


ſhoots, ſuch only as were produced) laſt year: 2 s 
. Theſe 


ſhoote 


e ; 
beginning ne A 


The firſt thing to be done towards this: whe i co collect # 


pears, plums, tad 5 
cherries ; and theſe kinds generally ſucceed beſt when ow Hers: - 


- 
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ſhoots or grafts ſhould be cut from the trees in the firſt or 
ſecond week in this month, but do it in mild weather; as 
ſoon as they are cut off lay them in dry earth, in a warm 
border, till the rafting time, and if ſevere weather ſhould 
happen, cover them with litter. | 

e reaſon for cutting the grafts ſo ſoon, 1s, becauſe the 
buds will now begin to ſwell faſt ; and if the grafts were not 
to be cut off in proper time, the buds would be too far ad- 
vanced, and the grafts would by. that means not take kindly 
with the ſtock, or, at leaſt, not ſhoot ſo freely. 3 

Before we proceed to the methods of grafting, it will firſt” 
be neceffary to mention what ſtocks are proper to graft the 
different. kinds of fruit upon ; for inſtance, apples ſhould be 
grafted upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the ſame kinds 
of fruit; forthe grafts or buds of theſe trees will not take 
well upon any other' ſtocks. eng 
It ſhould be obſerved that for dwarf apple - trees, for walls 
er eſpaliers, they generally ſucceed beſt when grafted upon 
codlin, or Dutch paradiſe- apple ſtocks, raiſed either from 
fuckers from the root, or by cuttings or layers: for the ſtocks. 
raiſed from either of theſe trees are never ſo luxuriant in. 
growth as thoſe of the larger growing apple-trees; and, 
conſequently, trees grafted upon ſuch ſtocks, will be flower 
in growth, and can more eaſily be kept within due compaſs, 
ſo will anſwer the purpoſe for dwarfs, for eſpaliers, &c. 
much better thin thoſe on any other ſtocks. 

The time for ſowing the kernels of apples for fiocks, is 
either in November or February; but if not Town till Fe- 
bruary, they muſt be kept in ſand till that time. Theſe 
are to be ſown in beds three feet and a half wide, obſervin 
to ſow them "moderately thick, and cover them a full in 
at leaſt with earth. The plants will come up in five or fix. 
weeks, and in the autumn or ſpring following, ſome af the 
. ſhould: be drawn out and planted in nurſery- 

$; and in the ſecond or third year after, they will be in 
| order to-grafe upon for dwarts; but for ſtandards, let them 
be four or five years old, particularly if you intend to graft 
them nt the height of four, five, or fix feet ; but ſome graft 
their ſtocks intended for ſtandards, as low as is commonly 
practiſed for dwarfs, and ſo train up one ſtrong ſhoot from 
the gtatt, till it is ſive or ſix feet high, and then top it to 
Pears are generally grafted or budded upon ſtocks raiſed 
alſo from kernels of any of theſe kinds of fruits ; and * 
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the nurſery-men termed Free Stocks. Pear-trees are al 

propagated by grafting them upon quinoesſtocks, whic 

ſtocks are generally raiſed by cuttings, layers, or ſuckers, 

which will grow freely: the * or budded upon 
valls or 


theſe ſtocks, are very proper fer efpaliers. | 
people alſo graft pears upon white-thorn ſtocks; but this 1 


not ſo commonly 2 ed, as theſe ſtocks Have an ill eff 


on ſeveral ſorts of the fruit. The ſeaſon for ſqwing the 

kernels of pears to raiſe ſtocks, and the tranſplanting, and 

time of grafting, is the ſame as mentioned above for 1.5 yan 
' Chernes are propagated by grafting or buddin 

upon ſtocks, raifed'from the ſtones of the common black or 


red cherry, or upon ſtocks raiſed from the ſtones" of any ; 


other kind of theſe fruit; but the two firſt are moſt eſteeme 
for that purpoſe, becauſe they generally ſhoot much freer 
than any other, | p 

The ſeaſon for ſowing the cherry-ſtones for raifing ſtocks, 
is October or November, or in the ſpring; but when not 
ſown till ſpring, they muſt be laid in boxes of ſand all Win- 
ter, * 2 | 


height of five or ſix feet. 
lums are alſo grafted or budded 
is, ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the ſtones of any of the common 


ſorts of the ſame fruit; but the beſt ſtocks for this purpoſe, © - 
are thoſe raiſed from the ſtones of the muſcle and common 


. 


white pear- plum. 


The time for ſowing the ſtones to rails: theſe ſtocks, is 
either in autumn or ſpring 3 but when they are not ſown vill? 


ſpring, they muſt be preſerved in ſand till that time, and 


the middle of February is a good time to ſow them. Theſe 
ſtocks will be fit to bud or graft upon in the third, fourth, 
and fifth year after ſowing. 1t muſt be obſerved the ſtocks: 

muſt be tranſplanted, ſome of the largeſt” of them in the: 


or three years! , 
General Obſervations. of performing the Works: +1 


autumn or ſpring after ſowing, and in two 
after will be fit to bud or graft upon. 


There are ſeveral methods of grafting, but we ſuall onfy” 
take notice of tvs. brifea which are praftiled with the) 


5 greateſt - 


them 


ſown in February. The: ſtocks will b 
ready to tranſplant the firſt or ſecond year after ſowing, and 
the fecond year. after that will be fir to graſt or bud, if for 
dwarfs, for walls, or eſpaliers; but if for ſtandards, the“ 
muſt be at leaſt three or four years old from ſowing ; fe 
ſtandard cherries are generally grafted or budded at the 


upon plum ſtocks; that 


. 
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teſt ſucceſs, ſuch as Whi ing, Cleſt-grafting, * 
rown-grafting, and Grafting peed, or . 
Previous to grafting, you muſt be provided with a proper 
grafting knife; a quantity of ſtrong baſs-ſtrings for bandages, 
to tie the ſtock and firmly together ; and ſome well- 
wrought clay, to clay them round over the tying, to ſeeure 
them from the air and wet. | 
Obſerve, that the ſtocks intended to be grafted, muſt, pre- 
vious to the inſertion of the graft, be h down; which, 
if intended for dwarf trees, for walls or eſpaliers, muſt be 
headed pretty low, i. e. within five or fix inches of the 
ound ; but it for ſtandards, they may either be headed at 
ve or fix feet high; or may be headed as low as directed 
for dwarfs, and ſo train up one ſtrong ſhoot from the graft ' 
for a ſtem, till it is five or ſix feet high; then top off, to 
cauſe it to throw out branches to form the head. 


| Firſt by Whip-grafting. 

This kind of grafting, which is practiſed with the greateſt 
ſucceſs, is generally performed upon ſmall ſtocks; that is 
the ſtocks for this purpoſe ſhould be about half an inch in 
diameter, or perhaps a little more or leſs, anſwering nearly 
in ſize with the we + and the method of performing the 
— 1 | x : 1 r 
ave your cions, or , &c, ready, t in the 
work by — off the — of the ſtock at a 92 
height, according to rules above hinted ; this done, fix upon 
a ſmooth part of the ſtock, and there pare off the rind with 
a little of the wood in a floping manner upwards, about an 
inch, or near an inch and an half in length; then prepare 
the cion, by cutting it alſo in a ſloping manner, ſo as to ex- 
actly fit the cut part of the ſtock, as if cut from the ſame 
place, that the rinds of both may join in every part; then 
cut a ſlit or tongue about half an inch in length upwards in 
the cion, and cut a ſlit the ſame length downwards, in the 
ſtock, to receive the ſaid tongue; in that manner fix the 
graftin the ſtock, taking care that the ſap or rind of both 
may meet, or join as exact as poſſible in every part. Having 
thus fixed the graft, let it be immediately tied with a —— 

of ſoft baſs, bringing it in a neat manner ſeveral times roun 
the graft and ſtock, taking care to preſerve the graft in its 
due poſition, and let the bandage be neatly tied, and imme- 
diately cover the place with ſome grafting clay, obſerving 
to bring the clay near an inch above the top hana | 5 


= 


* 
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and a little lower than the bottom part tre oy leavin 
a due thickneſs on every fide of the graft and ſtock ; mak 
it in a round or globular form, and take care to cloſe it well 
in every part, that no wet, wind, or ſun can enter * 1 
vent which, is the whole intention of the clay, for without 
that precaution, the operation would prove fruitleſsz. 
In performing the operation of whip-grafting, ſome peo-: 
{wt cut and prepare the cion, and then cut and fit the 
- ſtock to that; but it is not material which; provided it be 
done in an exact and ſomewhat expeditious manne. 
Next it muſt be noted, that the grafts muſt be nom and 


then examined, to ſee if the clay any where falls off; or: | 


cracks ; if it does, it muſt be renewed with freſh clay. 

By the laſt week in May, or firſt week in June, thegrafts: 
and ſtocks will be well united, and then take off the clay, 
and untie the bandages. * bee 398 an ine 


Second, . Cleft-grafting. - 


, 


The next yeneral method of grafting is that in the cleft, 


which is commonly called cleft or ſlit · grafting; becauſe the; 
ſtock is cleft, and the graft put into the cleft part; and. is 
performed in the following manner, 17 66387 t 
The ſtocks or trees which this kind of grafting is per- 
formed on, are generally about an inch, or an inch and a. 
half, and even two inches, or more; in diameter. Firſt, 


8. | 


with a ſtrong knife or a ſaw cut off the head of your ſtock, | 


and pare it very ſmooth ; this done, fix upon a ſmoeth part 


of the ſtock to place your graft ; and then, on the oppobſite 


ſide to that, cut away part of the ſtock, about an inch and a- 


half deep, in a flopiny manner upwards, ſo that the crown - 
of the ſtock may not be more than about half an inch broad. 


This done, prepare your graft, or cion, which is done in- 


this manner: obſerve to cut your grafts into due lengths, 


leaving four or five eyes to each: then take your ſharpeſt 
knife, and pare away the bark and ſome of the Fat 


the lower end of the graft in a ſloping manner, about an 
inch and half or near two inches in length; and then cut 


the other fide in the. ſame manner, making it to have a | 
wedge-like ſhape ; but obſerve, that that» part of the ciom 


which is to be placed outwards in the ſtock, muſt be left, 


near double the thickneſs of the other fide-; therefore; al, 


ways take care to make one fide thicker than the other. 
The graft being prepared, 3 and place 


1 
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"== 
it in the middle of the ſtock, - the ſhe and 
i croſs-ways —— 


with your mallet firike the knife to the ſtock, 
cleave it no farther than what is neceſſury to admit the graft 
readily; then drive the grafting chiſſel, or ſome inſtrument 
little way into the cleft, at the back of the ſtock, to keep 
it open for the reception of, and more readily fixing, the 
The graft muſt be placed with great exactneſs ; that 
ie, it muſt be placed as far as it is cut into the ſtock, with- 
the thickeſt edge outward, and placed ſo that the rind of 
the 3 meet exactly even every way with the rind of 
the T he graft being placed, then remove the - 
ing chiſſel, taking care not to diſplace the graft ; this done, 
let it be tied and wellclayed in the manner directed as above, 
in the work of whip or tongue-grafting. 

. But in this cleft-grafting, ſome people chooſe to put two- 
grafts in a ſtock ; and when that is practiſed, tbey only cut 
off the head of the ſtock, and ſo pare it quite ſmooth, and 
then cleave it quite acroſs, and put in two 8, one on 
each = the dock, preparing and placing t as above 

And in ſome trees or ſtocks, that are not leſs than two or 
three inches in thickneſs, I have put in four grafts; but the 
ſock for this practice muſt be twice cleft, and the clefts 
muſt not be acroſs, but parallel to each other, and ſo fix two 
1 in each ſide of the ſtock, obſerving to bind and clay 
AS aDOVE. — J 8 | ; 

This kind of grafting may likewiſe be performed on the 
branches of trees that already dear fruit, if you defire te 


change the ſorts. A E 
The grafts will be united with the ſtocks by the laſt week 


in May, or the beginning of June, and then take off the 
clay, and looſen the bandages. 0 | 
unte Third, Crown-grafting. 

+ There is another kind of grafting, known by the name of 
88 17275 | | 
This way of grafting is commonly practiſed upon ſuch 

trees as are too large and ſtubborn to cleave, and is often 

performed upon the branches of apple and large pear-trees, 

de. that already bear fruit, when it is intended to change N 

* the ſorts, or to renew the tree with freſh bearing wood. N 

The manner of doing this ſort of grafting is as follows : 
Firſt, to cut of the head of the tree or ſtock level, or of 

wy particular branch of a tree, which you intend to graft, 

7 | 


. 9 e 
e 
* *; DB 7 a 3 * 
* 


die is not near fd conimonly 'pratti 
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and pare the tap perfectly ſmooth 3 then prepare your grafts, 
which is done by cutting one fide flat and ſloping about rwo | 
inches in length, makings kind of ſhoulder to reſt on*the 
head of the ſtock ; and pareoff only a little of the bark to- 
wards each edge of the other fide of the graft ; then raiſe 
the bark of the ſtock, firſt by ſlitting it downward, and then 
having a ſmatl wedge of hard wood, or rather iron, let one 
ſide of it be ſomewhat roundiſh, the other flat: let this in- 
ſtrument be driven down gently between the bark and wood 
of the ſtock or tree, obſerving:to place the flat ſide towards 
the wood, driving it far enough to make room for the graft z 
then drawing out the wedpe; flip down the graft, ing 
the cut or ſloping fide towards the wood, thruſting it down 
as far as itis cut; and in this manner you may put fourg 
five, or fix grafts, or as many as may ſeem convenient, 
von each ſtock or branch, and bind them round with ſtrong 
When the grafts are all thus vou muſt then im- 
mediately apply a good quantity of well - wrought clay; 
bringing it eloſe about the ſtock and 8 ing to 
raiſe at leaſt an inch above the top of the ſtock in a proper 
manner, ſo as to throw the wet quickly off, and prevent 
its lodging or getting into the-work, which would ruin all.. 
Thoſe trees which are grifted this way, will cle, and 
ſhoot very free; but there is, for the firſt year or two aſter 
grafting, an inconvenience attending them, and that is the 
grafts being liable to be blown out of the ſtock by viqlengt 
winds; but this muſt be remedied by tying two or three 


ſticks to the body of the ſtock, or branch that is-grafted, and 


the grafts = — _ ſticks. 4 . - Bü vil, 12 
e beſt time for performing this kind of graftingg: is 

the laſt week in * — in April; "way. Ban. 

ſap will begin to be in motion, which renders- the | bark of 

the ſtock much eaſier to be ſeparated from the tod to ads 

mit the grafts, © Bo 17 e> OCT Bt T1 

Theſe grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock by 


the end of May or beginning of June, and the clay is then | 


to be taken away, Fo Oo 5 
| Fourth, Grafting by Approach or lnarchings: - 2 
Are why of grafting is * 755 a 284 
generally called Inarching, or ing by Appryach; Þ 

- ſea. a ks 


deſbre mehtioned, and this was chiefly inven 1 | 
Te duch 


1 
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ſuch trees or ſhrubs. as are not eaſily to be propagated by 
* eagen method. | 


method of performing the operation is this. 

When it is intended to propagate any kind of tree or 
- ſhrub by this manner of grafting, it muſt be obſerved, that 
the ſtock you would graft upon, and the tree from which 
you would take the graft, muſt ſtand ſo near, or can be 
| fo near, that the body of the branch you would 
inarch, can, as it grows, be brought to join readily to any 
part of the body of the ſtock; for the graft is not to be ſe- 
1 from the mother plant, till ſome months after per- 
forming the operation; nor is the head of the ſtock to be 
cut off till that time, except you cannot otherwiſe conve- 
niently fix the graft. | > N 

For inſtance, ſuppoſe you want to inarch ſome branches 
of trees, &c. and ſuppoſe the ſaid branches to be three, tour, 
or five feet or more from the ſurface of the und, and 


ſuppoſe the ſtocks you would graft upon to be in pots; in 


that caſe there muſt be a kind of flight ſtage erected, cloſe 


to and as high as the branches of the tree: upon this ſtage 
the pots which contain the ſtocks muſt be placed; then take 
one of the branches you deſire to inarch, and bring the body 
of the ſaid branch to touch that of the ſtock, at ſuch a con- 
venient height, where the ſtock and graft is 3 of a ſize, 
and mark the parts where the graft and ſtock will moſt rea- 
dily join together: then in that of the branch pare 
away the bark and a little wood, about three inches in 
length, and in the ſame manner let the rind and wood be 
off that ſide of the ſtock where the branch is to be joĩn- 
ed, the ſame length and breadth, ſo that both the cut 
parts may exactly join rind to rind; then cut a flit or thin 
tongue upwards in the branch, and make a ſlit of the ſame 
: h to receive it downwards in the ſtock ; then let them 
be zoined, flipping the tongue of the graft into the flit made 
in the ſtock, and 2 that the cut parts join in an exact man- 
ner, and let them be immediately tied together with ſome 
baſs, and afterwards cover the place with a due quantity of 
well-wrought olay, being careful that the part be regularly 
and well covered, and let the clay be very well cloſed, that 
no air or wet can penetrate. _ | 
After this let a ſtout ſtake be driven into the and 
that part of the ſtock and graft muſt be faſtened to it, which 
preveuts the graft from being diſplaced by the wind. 


< - 


— 
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Remenber that the ſtock and graft are to remain'in that 
ſition for at leaſt fifteen or ſixteen weeks, when they wilt 
bt well united ; the graft is then to be ſeparated from the 

mother plant; being careful to do this with a perfect 
knife, cutting off the branch with a ſlope downwards to the 
ſtock; and at the ſame time the head of the ſtock to be cut 
cloſe to the graft, The old clay and bandage are at this 
time to be taken off; and at the ſame time it will be adviſ- 
able to tie them again gently, and alſo to put ſome freſh 
clay, which will ſtill be of great ſervice, and let them re- 
main ſo for a month or five weeks. ee 
By this kind of grafting you may raiſe almoſt any kind of 
tree or ſhrub; and it is often practiſed by way of curioſity 
to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit-tree upon one of 
the common ſtocks of the reſpective ſorts ; by which means 
there is raiſed a new tree bearing fruit in a few months: 
this is ſometimes praiſed upon orange trees, &c, by graft- 
ing fruit branches on ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the 
ſame kind of fruit. | ROI SOLD PEG LL GST 
Note, I mentioned the having the ſtocks for this'opera- 
tion in pots; but this is only meant where the branches of 
the trees you would propagate are not near enough the 
ground, or for orange other -houſe trees and _ 
ſhrubs : but as for ſuch trees and ſhrubs as grow in the 
common ground, and whoſe branches are favourably ſituated 
for that work, there may be ſtocks planted in the ground 
near them, or it may be performed on. ſtacks or trees that 
grow accidentally near. F | 


* * 
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H E green-houſe ſhould have-good-attendance at this 

1 ſeaſon, the plants will require water now and then, 
but all will not _— it alike, nor all at one time. 
Examine therefore the tubs and pots ſeparately, to ſee 


which want water, and which do not; then let water be 
given to ſuch as you ſee in want thereof, but give it mode-" 
rately ; a little will be ſerviceable ;: but too much will be of 
bad conſequence, eſpecially to the tender kinjla. 
Oranges, lemons, and myrtles, and moſt, other of the 
waody plants, will require water frequently, but never give 

| | them 
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CUary. .. 7 «| < . 
Air ſhould be admitted to the 2 in the green - hou ſe, 
at all times when the weather is favourable, for that is a ne- 
ceſlary- article, and the plants cannot thrive without it. 
Every day, when the weather is open, and any thing mild, 
let ſome of the windows be opened a little way, for the 
admiſſion of air, and take care that they are ſhut again in 
due time; that is, about three, four, or fire in the evening, 
according to the temperature of the air; if calm and miid, 
leave them open till about four or five o'clock; if a cold 
ſharp air, ſhut them ſooner in proportiom 

Another thing to be regarded, is to. keep the plants of 
all kinds free from decayed leaves, for thoſe are more hurt- 
ful to the plants while in the houſe, than many people are 
aware of; therefore, whenever ſuch leaves appear, let 
them be conſtantly taken off; and alſo let the tubs or pots, 
and green-houſe floor, be cleared from the like, if any has 
* from the plants. n | 
the 


here is another thing which will be of great ſervice to 

oranges, lemons, and to the plants in general; that is, 
to looſen the earth in the top of the pots or tubs, and take a 
little off, and add ſome freſh in its ſtead ; this will certainly 
help the plants, and whoever will beſtow that little dreſſing 
upon them, will ſee the advantage of it in a ſhort time ; but 
this may-be done either this or next month. "+ > 


Oranges and Myrtles. 


Where any of the orgy, lemons, and myrtles, &c, 
have naked or irregular heads, you may now begin to re- 
duce them to the form you deſire. The branches or head 
may be cut cloſe, or otherwiſe ſhortened to the place were 
you defire ſhoots to riſe, to form the head regular, for they 
will break out in the old wood. N | 
Then; when the trees are thus headed down, it will alſo 
be an advantage to ſhift them, in order to add a little freſh 
earth about their roots; and the method is this: let the 
tree be taken out of its tub or pot, but be careful to pre- 
ſerve the ball of earth entire, and then pare off all the 
matted roots round the outſide, and alfo, at the ſame time, 
pomp. good deal of the old earth from the bottom and 
of the ball, then, having ſome freſh compoſt ready, 
put ſoine in to the bottom of the pot or tub; fix the _ 


* 


both in the plants and fruit, provided it be done n. 
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fill it round the ball with freſh earth, aud give it alittle 
water. ; | 180 0 ; Deng 
But in heading down any of the green-houſe- plante, if 
time will not permit you to ſhift them as above directed; do 
not, however, fail to treat them in the following manner; 
that is, to looſen the earth in the top of the tub or pots, 
and down round the fides, and draw all this looſe earth out; 
then fill up the tub again with new compoſt, and give ſame 
water. 1411 > | | 

But ſuch orange or lemon trees, as are in a very weak 


and ſickly condition, ſhould be ſhifted into entire new cart; 


that is to ſay, the plant muſt be taken out, all the old earth 
ſhaken entirely from its roots, and all mould and decayed: 


roots cut off; then let the whole root be waſhed in water, 


and plant it again immediately in a tub or pot of new earth, 
taking care not to place it too deep - 7; | 
this, it would be a great advantage to the plants, if 

you have the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, to make a hot-' 
of tan or dung, but tan is much the beſt; and if inthis 

bed the trees are plunged, they will ſhoot ſooner, and more 


\ 


freely, both at top and root. 
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bed, in the hot-houſe, wherein the pines are plung- 
ed, for many of the plants will ſhew fruit; and to 
them ſwell freely tliere muſt be a lively heat in the bed. - 


Nothing can contribute ſo much to the free growth of: 


theſe young fruit, as a moderately briſk heat in the bark - 
bed, where the plants are. — ; for if there be not a 
proper heat about the roots of the plants, it is impoſſible to 
make the fruit ſwell to any tolerable fize. _ 5 


Therefore, where the bark was not ſtirred up the former 


month, it ſhould now be done, for the heat will conſe- 


Due degree of heat muſt now be preſerved in the bark- 


2 in to be very faint; and by ſtirring up the bark 


almoſt to the bottom, it will bring on a freſh fermentation. 
in it; by which means the bark will again recover a lively 
growing heat, and the good effect of it will ſoon a 


* 
* 
. 
* 


* 


% 
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It ſhould, if poſſible, be done in the firſt week in the 
month ; for if it is delayed much longer, the 2 —_ and 


fruit will certainly, for want of a due portion of heat, be 
much checked in their growth. 12 d 

In doing this work, obſerve in the firſt place to take all 
rt even bark, then begin at one end of the 
bed, and open a kind of trench by taking out ſome of the 
bark, and carrying it to the other end; this done, begin at 
the trench, and with a fork dig and work up the bark quite- 
to the bottom, taking care to break the cakes or lumps, and 
mix the parts all well together. ä 
When this is done, let the top be made level, and then 

immediately plunge the pots again to their rims as before. 

- This work is fo very r that it ſhould: not on any 
conſideration be omitted at the time above mentioned; 
that is to ſay, if the bark has much declined in its heat. 

The bark-bed being thus treated, it will ſoon renew its 
heat, and-retain the- well: for ſix weeks to come, or 
thereabouts. | 

Atthe expiration of-that time, or: ſome time in March;. 
or beginning of April, the bark will require to be ſtirred up. 
again,. and then refreſhed with about one. third, or at leaft 
ane fourth part of ne tan; the bark - bed after this will re - 
tain a proper d of heat till the fruit are ripe. 

"The bark-bed wherein. the ſucceſſion pine-plants are- - 
plunged, . ſhould alſo be examined now with good attention; 
and if the heat is found to be much decreaſed, the. bed. 
ſhould be treated in the manner above directed. 

The fruiting pine- apple ts ſhould now be often re- 
freſhed with water, provided there be a good heat in the. 
bark; and when there is a proper degree of heat and- 
__ together, it will make the young fruit ſwell very 


But in watering theſe plants, be careful to give it mo- 
derately at each time. The rule is this, let the earth in the 
pots which contain the plants, be kept juſt a little moiſt, in. 
a middling degree; and if this is obſerved, the plants and 
fruit will thrive. . 8 

The ſucceſſion pine plants, that is, thoſe which are to 
fruit next year, muſt alſo be refreſhed now and then with 
water; in watering theſe let the ſame rule be obſerved as. 

juſt mentioned above, | \. 
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Remember alſo to give water at times to the laſt year 
crowns and ſuckers, * | | 3 os 441 | | 
In watering the pine-plants in general, let particular care- 
be taken to — no —— all into the hearts of them; for 
that, at this ſeaſon, would prove detrimental to theſe kind 
of plants. To prevent this, let ſuch a pipe as mentioned 
in the former month, be always uſed at this ſeaſon when _ 
there is occaſion to water the plants; by the help of which 
as watering may be performed with great exactneſa and ex- 
tion. 
No hot-houſe ſhould be deſtitute of ſueh a pipe as this, 
for without it there is no ſuch thing as watering the pines 
and other plants that are plunged in the bark with any de- 
gree of readineſs and certainty. Sg» 


Of various Kinds of Plants in the Hot-houſe. 


In ſeme hot-houſes there are kept many kinds of curious 
exotic plants, both of the ſueculent and woody kinds; and 
where ſuch plants are, they ſhould be treated with a proper 
fhare of attention. r : 3 

All theſe kinds of plants ſhould be kept remarkably clean 
from duſt or any ſort of filth that may at any time gather 
upon their ſtems, ſhoots, or leaves, and ſuch ſhould always 
be waſhed off as ſoon as it appears. There is nothing'more 
neceſſary than cleanlineſs to preſerve the health of all theſe 
tender plants ; and where any ſort of foulneſs' is permitted 
upon any of them, it will not only cloſe up thoſe ſmall pores 
which are ſo neceſſary to the growth of all 1 but 
pg promote inſects, and render the whole plant un- 

Calthy. In 5e ; 

Theſe plants muſt alſo be kept very free from decayed: 
leaves, that is, when any ſuch appear, let them be imme- 

diately taken off, for they would injure the plante. 

Water ſhould alſo be given to all theſe plants at times: 
ſome will require but very little and ſeldom, and others will 
need it pretty often, Therefore let good care be taken, that 
every plant according to its nature, be properly ſupplied 
with that article; but be ſure never to give any ſort too 
much at a time, and in giving it always make a diſtinction 
between the ſucculent and woody kinds. The woody plants' 
will need water oftener, and more at a time, than the ſuceu=- ._ 
lent kinds; for ſome of theſe require very little moĩſture 
about their roots, and too much would rot the plant. 

Let the woody kinds in general be moderately watered, 

11 | nov 
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not leſs than twice a week, and it will be ſerviceable to 
ſprinkle water ſometimes all over the bead or branches of 


eſe plants, eſpecially the coffee-trees, the pimento, or 


all-ſpice, and all the tender acacias, and mimoſa, &c. 
But the ſucculent kinds, ſuch as the torch-thiſtles, melon - 
thiſtles, cereuſſes, ficoides, aloes, euphorbiums, and the 
like, muſt not be watered oftener than once a week, or 
thereabouts. S ; : s 


In watering theſe kinds let great care to be taken to give 


but little at each time, juſt as much as will reach the bottom 
roots. N | 
It will be an advantage to all theſe tender — both of 


the ſueculent and other kinds, to ſtir the earch a little on the 


ſurface of the pots now and then. 
| ' Admit Air. 


- Freſh air ſhould now be admitted to the pines, and all 


other plants in the hot-houſe, at all times when the weather 
| But this, however, muſt never be done but when the fun 
ſhines warm, and the air is quite calin and clear; then it 
will be proper to ſlide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way 
in the warmeſt time of-the day. | | 

The beſt time of the day to do this, is from about ten or 
eleven to two or three o clock; but for the time of opening 
and ſhutting the glaſſes let the weather be the guide. 


Of Kiduey-Reans in the Hot-bouſe. : 
Now plant ſome-more kidney-beans in 


* 


laft month. ' 


They are to be managed in the manner mentioned laſt 


month. | | 

Do not forget to refreſh, with water, thoſe kidney-beans 

which were planted laſt month, they will require it at Teaſt 

three times a week. SULTS FOTO ; 
: Of blowing Roſes, and other Plants. 


Vou may now, in the beginning of this month, ſet pots 


of roſes and honey · ſuckles in the hot - houſe, or pots of car- 
nations, pinks, and double ſweet- williams, or pots of any 


other flowering plants, either of the ſhrub or herbaceous 


kinds, which you deſir way of curioſity, to bring to 
an early bloom. 9 mw + * Bk 
; 8 Maling 


pots or boxes, 
and place them in the hot-houſe to ſucceed thoſe planted 
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Making. the Fires in this Department, 

The fires muſt ſtill be regularly made in the hot-houſe 
every evening, and alſo in the mornings when the weather 
is any —_ cold. | | | 

12 roſt the fire muſt be kept up moderately, night 
2 % n 5 

In ke nu froſt the glaſſes of the hot-houſe ſhould be 


covered every night with mats or canvas. 


Of Cucumbers in the Hot - bonſe. 
Where it is defired to raiſe cucumbers in the hot-houſe, 
ſome ſeed may now be ſown as directed laſt month, or young 
plants planted therein, from any common hot-bed, See the 


Hot-houſe for January. 


AM 
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„ A „ 
Work to be done in the Krrenx GARDIN, 

Bos Cucumbers ard Melon, © 11 

8 

are of a r degree of 
as to preſerve the — a ſtate of 8 7 

Vou muſt let the heat be ſively, bat moderate, by which 
means they will ſhew fruit plentifully, and theſe will ſwell 
freely, and 1 1 t 14 

This muſt be done by applying a lining of new horſe-" 
dung to the back or front ſide 2 the bed, as you ſhall ſee 
occaſion ; but if the heat is not very much decline, it 
will be proper to line only one fide at a time, but line the 
2 ſide in ten or twelve days after. Make the lining 
about eighteen inches wide, and as High as five or fix inches 
up the fides of the frame; lay two inches of earth over the 
N keep the ſteam down, for the reaſon mentioned laſt 

Let the plants have freſh air every by raiſing the 
upper end of the glaſſes from about — lock to two or three 
in height, in proportion to the heat in che bed, and warms 
nels of the weather. 4 fo Ne 
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Refreſh them now and then with water; let this be given 
very moderately, and in a mild ſunny day; the beſt time 
for doing this is from ten to two o'clock. 0 

Cover the glaſſes with mats every night, and let them be 
uncovered in the morning about an hour, or thereabout, 


after ſun-riſe; or, if a ſunny morning, as ſoon as the ſun 
- ſhines fully on the frames. | . . 


Sow Cucumber and Melon Seed. 


Sow. in the above, or any new-made beds, the ſeeds of 
cucumbers and melons at the beginning, 'and alſo about the 
middle and towards the latter end of this month, to have 
a ſupply of young plants in readineſs either to plant into 
new beds, or to ſupply the place of ſuch plants as may fail. 

The ſorts of cucumbers are, 

The early ſhort prickly, 
The long green prickly, - 
The white prickly.- 

The long green Turky, 
The long white Turky, and 

The Smyrna. | 


But the two firſt ſorts are commonly cultivated for the 


general crop, the ſhort prickly being the earlieſt, and is 
therefore often ſown for the firſt crop, in the frames; but 
the long green prickly is the beſt to ſow ſor a main crop, 
— for the frames or hand-glafſes, or in the natural 
grou . 


are not eligible for ay 4 yon crop, 
indifferent bearers, ſo 
variety: the Turky kinds often grow fifteen or ſixteen 


inches long. 5 

_ Making new Hot-beds to tranſplant Cucumbers, e. | 
Make hot - beds the beginning of this month, to plant the 

cucumber or melon plants - upon, which were ſown the end 


of January, or beginning of Febryary. | 
jw WE Shi * this purpoſe be well prepared, in the 
manner diredted in the former month, before you work it 


uſe they are very 


up into a bed; this ſhoald never be _— for a great 


deal depends upon it; 'make the bed three feet high, or 
thereabouts, beating the dung well down with the fork, as 
you lay it on the bed: but do not tread it, for a bed which 

bs 


\ 


The white prickly, and the Turky and Smyrna kinds, 


F 


ould ſow only a few by way of 


© ” @ 3 ro 7 vp 
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is trodden hard is rendered ſo compact, that it ſeldom comes 
to a kindly warmth, but is apt to heat too violently, to the + 
deſtruction of the plants. When the bed is finiſhed, put on 
the frame and lights, and let it be managed, in every re- 
ſpect, as directed in the former month; and let the plants, 
either cucumbers or melons, be planted and treated in the 
manner there directed. | | 
There are many gardeners, and others, who eannot con- 
veniently procure dung to begin to make 'hot-beds for cu · 
cumbers or melons at an early ſeaſon, Where that is the 
caſe, it is not too late to begin now ; a hot-bed may be made 
the beginning, or any time of the month, and the ſeeds of 
cucumbers and melons may be ſown therein; the cucum- 
bers from this ſowing will be fit to cut hy the middle or 
latter end of May, and the melons in July. _ | 


Cucumbers and Melons for the Bell or Hand-glafſts. 


About the eighteenth or twentienth of this month, is the 
time to begin to ſow the cucumbers and melons which are 
to be planted under hand or bell-glaſſes, a 


Tranſplanting and ſowing Cauliflowers. | | 
Tranſplant the cauliflower plants which have ſtood in 
frames, or on warm borders, all winter, if not done laſt 
month, | | , =P 
Let theſe be planted in a rich ſpot of ground. The 
ground ſhould be well dunged with ſome wad tothen dung, 
and afterwards neatly dug or trenched one ſpade corp, ; 
taking care to bury the dung in a regular manner in the 
bottom of the trench. Obſerve to plant the, cauliflowers in 


ros thirty inches aſunder, allowing them the ſame diſtance 


between plant and plant in the rows, 
I be ground where this __ 'of cauliflowers is planted, 
may * ſown with ſpinach and radiſnes, as mentioned laſt 
month, | \ x MP 
Draw ſome earth to the ſtems of the cauliflower plants, 
which are under hand or bell-glaſſes; it will ſtrengthen 
them and promote their growth, hab 
The glaſſes may ſtill be continued over the plants, but 
muſt be kept continually raiſed, at leaſt a hand's breadth 
high, on props; or in mild days the glaſſes may be taken 
oft, and let the plants enjoy the benefit of warm ſhowers of 
rats. | 9 I 
If there are more than one or two plants under each glaſs, 


* 
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let them be removed the beginning of this month; for two 
plants at moſt, under a glafs, is ſufficient ; but if the glaſſes 
are ſmall, one plant under each will be enough, 3 
Plant thoſe which you take from under the glaſſes, into 
an open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. 
Were cauliflower plants were raiſed from ſeed ſown the 
laſt month, they ſhould now be pricked out into a bed of 
rich earth, in a warm fituation ; but where a_maderate hot- 
bed can be obtained, it will be moſt adviſeable to prick 
them therein, which will forward them greatly, Make the 
bed about fifteen or eighteen inches high, an t a frame 
on, and arch it over with hoops; lay on fix inches of rich 
earth, prick the plants therein, two or three inches a part, 
and give them a little water. Put the glaſſes or other covers 
on every night, but take them off every mild day. 
- By pricking out the plants on a little warmth, it will 
bring them forward to be fit to tranſplant for god the 
middle of next month, and they will produce their heads 
in July. ey 

Cauliflower-ſeed may be ſown the beginning of this 
month, if it was not done in Febrüary; obſerving to ſow 
them in a ſlight hot-bed, as was then directed; it will bring 
che Jam up ſoon, and forward them greatly. 

N. B. Theſe ſeeds may be ſown in a bed of rich earth, 
in a warm ſituation, in the natural ground; they will grow 
freely, but the plants will not be ſo forward by ten or 
twelve days, or a fortnight, as they would be if the ſeed was 
ſown on' alittle heat, | 
The plants from this ſowing produce flowers or heads for, 


uſe in Auguſt. 
B ol:. 8 


So broocoli for early crops, &. to dome in for uſe the 

following autumn, in Dateer, November, and December. 
Chuſe ſeed of the early purple, and ſame of the cauli- 

flower broccoli, of each of which ſow a little about the firſt 

or ſecond week in the month, and ſome more towards the 

latter end, in an open bed of rich earth, and rake them in; 

and when the plants come up, manage them as directed in 
May, June, and July. Sls its 


x Tranſplanting and ſowing Cabbages. 
Tranſplant .cabbage-plants of all kinds, in the, places 


Where they are to remain to cabbage, It may be 9 the 
in- 
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. vermin. 


8 ne d to be pre 


aut regularly, and let t e ſtrongeſt remain in the bed or 


— 
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beginning, or any time this month, but the ſooner it is 
now done the better. Let chem be planted in good ground, 
at two feet and a halt diſtance each 

This diſtance is to be —— plants as are be”: 
remain to grow to their full-ſizez but ſuch as are to be cut 
young, may be planted clofer ; and Werne or —_ | 
inches apart will be ſufficient.  - 
So To ſeeds of cabbages, of any fort, the beginni 
middle of this month, for autumn and winter uſe: 1 thepm 
be ſown in an o ſpot of 4 each ſort ſeparate. 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing, will, many of them, 
be well cabbaged in 3 — continue nne 
winter. 

Red cabbage-ſeed ſhould alſo be fown about he middle or 
latter end of this month, to raiſe ſome plants for winter ſer- 


vice; they will be fit ſor uſe. in September, or about r 


chaelmas, and continue good till the ſpring. 
The red 1 ſhould be of the true Dutch. kim 
In ſowin erent ſorts of .cabbage-ſeed, it: will be 


| moſt adviſable to ſow them in open ground, diſtant. from 


trees, fences, or buildings; for when ſown in ſuch a ſitua - 
tion, as is very often practiſed, the plants are drawn up 
weak and long ſhanked, and are liable to be eaten by 


Sorwing Sawoys. . eee 


1 ſeed, for a principal crop, to ſerve. the Eh 
from about Michaelmas to Chriſtmas, ſhould be fown about 
the middle or towards the latter end of the month, in an 
open ſituation, 

But if it is defired to have ſaroys wel cabbaged oncher' in 
autumn, that is, in the end of Au auguſt or any time in Se 
tember, they ſhould be ſown. in February, or at leaſt "th 


Sow this ſeed in an open ſpot, and not in narrow borders 


under walls, &c. 
The ſorts of ſavoys are the n, yellow, and Dutch; 
— for the main crop. 


Tranſþlanting and ſowing Lettuce. 
| Tranſplant ſome of the lettuce plants from the beds or 


_ firſt week in this month. 


borders where they have ſtood all winter; that is, if they 


ſtand too cloſe. , In doing this, obſerve to draw the plants 


— 4 
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border, at ten or twelve inches diſtance; then looſen the 
ſurface of the earth between them with a hoe, and clear 
Awa weeds and litter. Px} . 
| The plants which are drawn out ſhould be planted in an 
open ſpot of rich ground, at about twelve inches diſtance 
each way. f . 
But ie muſt be obſerved, that ſuch plants as have ſtood all 
winter in frames, ſhould be in general tranſplanted into an 
open ſpot, at the diſtance above mentioned. 
Lettuce ſeed, of different ſorts, ſhould be ſown the be- 
ginning of this month ; and to have. a regular ſu Ply, let 
e more be ſown about the middle, a thing wing 
about.the end of the month. 1285 8 
The proper ſort of lettuce to ſow at this time, are the 
white and _ coſs, for the principal crop ; and it is alſo 
per to ſow a little of the Sileſia, common cabbage, and 
— and white Dutch; but any other ſort will ſucceed 
from this time of ſowing. 


Dig for theſe ſeeds a ſpot of rich ground in an open ſitua- 


tion, and let the earth be. well broken. Sow the ſeeds on 
the ſurface, with an even hand, and rake them in lightly, 
taking care not to draw the earth in heaps. 


| Sowing Spinach © © 
Sow ſpinach to ſucceed that ſown laſt month; the ſow- 


ings ſhould be repeated one a fortnight, or thereabouts, 
to have a regular ſupply ; for one ſowing will not continue 
fit for uſe longer than that time, before it will run. Let 
the ſeed be of the round-leaved kind; that being the moſt 
proper ſort to ſow at this ſeaſon, its leaves being conſider- 
ny thicker, and every way larger than the prickly-ſeeded 
kind. hs p n | | 5 | 
This feed may at this ſeaſon, be ſown either on a ſpot 
alone, or with ſome other crops, ſuch as between rows of 
beans, or on the ground where. you plant cabbages or cauli- 
flowers ; obſerving, that either alone, or with other crops, 
ſpinach ſeed ſhould be ſown pretty thin, and in broad-caſt, 
and you may mix a little radiſh ſeed and ſow with it; when 
the ſeed is ſown, tread the ground all over equally with the 
feet tolerably cloſe, taking pretty ſhort ſteps, then let it be 
evenly raked. | | Wei #9 
Let it be obſerved that ſpinach ſhould not, at this ſea- 
ſon, be ſown where the ground is much ſhaded with — 
8 2 11 e bulſhes, 


| 
1 
c 
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buſhes, for in ſuch ſituations the plants would be drawn up to 
ſced before they arrive to half their growtð. 
Hoe, or hand-weed, the early crops of ſpring ſpinach, 
thinning the plants at the fame time, to five or fix inches 
diſtance. , | wa | 
The crop of winter ſpinach which was ſown laſt autumn, 


ſhould now be kept clear from weeds, and the earth between 
the plants ſtirred with a hoe. i e 


| \ Soxving - Md an Leeks. .. 


Onions or leeks for the main erop ſhould be ſown the 
beginning of this month, provided it was not done in the 
latter end of February. e ae ag F 
This ſeed ſhould be ſown on rich ground, and where it 
is not ſtubborn and wet. 7 | 
Having fixed on a proper ſpot, ite will be of great ad- 
vantage to ſpread a good quantity of rotten dung thereon, 
and dig it in one ſpade deep; this will greatly promote the 
growth of the plants, and their roots will grow to a large ſize; 

The ſeeds of the onions and leeks may either be fown 
together, or on ſeparate pieces or beds, obſerving the rules 
mentioned laſt month. | + | 


The ground being dug and laid level, particular care | 


ſhould be taken to ſow the ſeed at ſuch a time when the 
ground will reddily.rake. Moſt ground will rake beſt im- 
mediately after it is dug ; ſome requires to lie a day or two; 
ſome will rake better after a ſhower of rain; but the rule 
is, let the ſeed be ſown-when you find the ground 3 
break or fall to pieces under the rake; and let it be obſerved, 
quicker it will grow. | 

The ground where they are to be ſown, may either be 
divided into beds, or they may be ſown all over it in one 
continued plat; but if ſown in beds, with alleys between, 
it will be more convenient to go in to weed, hoe, and thin 
the plants, 8 28 ee 

The beds ſhould be four feet and a half, or five feet broad, 
allowing about a foot for an alley between bed and bed. 

In ſowing theſe ſeeds, either in beds or otherwiſe, it will 
be adviſeable, eſpecially in light looſe ground, as ſoon 
as the ſeeds are ſown, firſt to tread the ground all over 
with the feet almoſt cloſe together, and then rake it ſmooth, 
in order that the ſeeds may he all regularly buried an equal 
depth; for by thus treading in the ſeed, it in a manner 
| | F * fixes 


that the ſooner any ſeed is ſown after the ground is dug, the 
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ſixes them juſt where they fall from the hand, and the 
treading alſo ſettles the ground equally in every part; ſo 
that = Jon you come to rake it, you may ſtand upon any 

rt of it, without your feet ſinking in holes; whereas, it 
it was not to be trodden as above, your feet, when you 
rake it, would fink, at every ſtep, in deep holes; and in 
raking, the ſeed would be unavoidably drawn into them, 
and the plants would thereby riſe ſtraggling and in cluſters ; 
whereas, in the other method, they will riſe regularly in 
every part of the bed: though when the ground is divided 
into beds, we may readily ſtand in the alleys, and rake in 
on ſeed, which may be more eligible in a wet or very moiſt 

oil. 

If the ground is to be in beds, with alleys between, you 
may, after it is trodden, pare the alleys, an inch or two 
deep, and ſtrew the earth over the beds, which will help to 
bury the ſeed more effectually. : 

Bur let it be obſerved, that where the ground is naturally 
wet, and apt to bind, it will not be ſo proper to tread in 
the ſeed as above, but to divide the ground in beds, four, 
five, or ſix feet wide, with alleys twelve inches wide between, 
and to ſtand in the alleys to ſow the feed, and alſo rake it 
into the ground; or, after the ſeed is ſown, and before you 
rake the ground, you may firſt pare the alleys as above 
mentioned, and ſpread the earth over the „and then 
rake them. 

Thoſe who would make the moſt. of their ground, may 
ſow a thin ſprinkling of lettuce ſeed with that of the onions 
and leeks. | 

Many of the kitchen gardeners, about London, ſow 
their onions conſtantly in beds five or fix teet wide, with. 
alleys eighteen or twenty inches wide between bed and bed, 
and in theſe wide alleys ſow their pickling cucumbers about 
the middle or latter end of May, or beginning of June; and 
by the time the onions are full grown and gathered, the 
cucumbers are in full bearing, and if ſpread out, will cover 
the ground where the onions grew, EA har abty 

SGowing Borecole. a 1 
Any time in this month, you may ſow ſome barecole for. 
the ſervice of winter and next ſpring. IIS: . 

There are two ſorts, the green and the brown, both very 
hardy plants. But for a particular account of chem, ſee 
the work of next month ©  _ ö 


* 
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Let this ſeed be ſowed in a full open ure, diſtant 


from trees, walls, and other fences, as in ſuch /fitugtions, 


they are apt to draw up too faſt, with long weak ſhanks ; 
ſow it broad-caſt, and rake it in evenly : for other particulars 
ſee the ſucceeding months. N e 
Sow more radiſh ſeed, to raiſe a ſupply of radiſhes to 
fucceed thofe ſown laſt month. | ns. on 

There ſhould be ſome of this ſeed both of the ſalmon * 
and ſhort · top kind, ſown at three different times this month; 
that is, at the beginning, middle, and latter end; by 
which means there will be a due ſucceffion of young 
radiſhes for the table. Let this ſeed be ſown: now, in 
an open ſpot, and where the ground is good and ſome- 
what moiſt. 5 | 
In ſowing theſe ſeeds, obſerve the method mentioned in 
the two former months. 3 

Thin the crops of early radiſſies, here the plants ſtand 
too cloſe, pulling up the wort, and leaving the beſt plants 
ſtanding at about rwo or three inches diſtance, and clear 
them from weeds. e N 

In dry weather, let the early crops. of radiſhes be fre- 
quently watered, otherwiſe they will not ſwell freely, and 
will be ſticky and hot. 8 1 


Carrots and Parſueps. 


Sow-carrots and parſneps the beginning of this manth, 
for the principal crop; that is if they were not ſown: the 
latter end of February. . 4 285 
A ſpot of light ground, in an open ſituation, ſhould be 
choſen for theſe ſeeds, for the roots thrive conſiderably beſt 
in ſuch a ſoil and ſituation, 


The ground ſhould be trenched- one good ſpade deep at 
leaſt, or rather double dig it. Obſerve in digging, to take 
but thin ſpits, and be careful to break all clods, that the 
roots may have full liberty to run long and ſtraĩit.; for if the 
earth is not well divided or ſeparated, the roots are apt to 
grow both ſhort and forked. $5134 

The ſeeds may either be ſowed broad-caſt all over the 
ſurface, or may previouſly divide the ground into four or 
five feet wide beds; however, in either method, ſow the 
ſeeds thinly with an even hand, and rake them in; but 
previous to raking, 2 that if the ground be light ; 
Fe 1 19, 


"end of the month. 


| ſurface. 
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dry, let the ſeed be firſt trodden in evenly: in doing 


which take care to tread the ground over regularly, with 
the feet pretty cloſe together; then let the ſurtace be im- 


mediately raked even. By this method the ſeed will be 
buried equally in every part, and the plants will alſo come 
up regularly. | 


But in owing thoſe ſeeds it will be proper to obſerve, 


that where the ground is inclinable to be wet, or apt to 
bind, it will in that caſe be proper to mark it out into beds 


four or five feet wide, with narrow alleys, about a ſpade - 


wide between: then ſow the ſeed. Do not, however, tread 


the ground as above: but only ſtand in the alleys, and rake ' 
the ſeed in regularly, taking particular care not to draw the 


earth in heaps, 
. Of forking and dreſſing the Aſparagus Beds, 


This is now the time to begin to ſpring-dreſs aſparagus 
beds, which is done by forking or ſlightly digging them 
with'a three-pronged fork... - | 
This work ſhould be begun about the middle, or latter 


For the purpoſe of digging or forking theſe beds, 'you 
ſhould be provided with a proper fork ; it ſhould have three 
rynes about nine inches long: the tynes ſhould be perfectly 
flat, and about an inch broad, and pretty thin, and the 
ends of them ſhould be round and blunt. 

In forking the beds, be careful to looſen every part to a 


little depth, but taking great care not to go too deep to 


wound the crowns of the roots. | | 
The above work of forking theſe beds is moſi neceſſary 


to be done every ſpring, to improve and looſen the ground 


to give free liberty for the buds to ſhoot up; alſo to give 
tree acceſs to the ſun, air, and ſhowers of rain. T 
The beds being forked, they muſt afterwards be raked 
even, obſerving that if you do not rake them immediately 
after they are forked, to defer it no longer than the end of 
the month, or at fartheſt the firſt or ſecond week in April, 
tor by that time the buds will begin-to advance towards the 


Planting Aſparagus. | | 
New plantations of aſparagus may now be made, this 
being the proper ſeaſon to remove theſe plants; but it may 


de done any time in the month, when the weather is We; 


* 
n 
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In making plantations of theſe plants, one great article 
to be conſideted is, to make choice ofa proper foil; it muſt 
not be wet, nor too ſtrong ot ſtubborn, but ſuch às is mo- 
derately light and pliable, fo as it will readily fall to pieces 
in digging or raking, &c. and in a ſituation that enjoys . 
tull ſun. | | WIDE: Her. 
The ground where you intend to make new aſparagus 
beds, ſhould be regularly trenched, and a large quantity” 
of good rotten dung buried equally in each trench, at leaſt 
twelve or fiſteen inches below the ſurface of the dug 
ground, 11 | 3 i 2 LI C's 3:11 Qt. 
The ground being dug, and laid level, divide it into beds 
_ feet wide, with alleys two feet wide between bed and 
Four rous of roats are to be planted in each bed, and ten 
or twelve inches diſtance to be allowed between plant and 
lant in the row, and let the two outſide rows of each bed 
fix inches from the edge. 1 nr ee e 
Next let it be obſerved, that the plants for this plantation 
muſt not be more than two years old; but moſt good gar- 
deners prefer thoſe that are only one year, which are what 1 
would chooſe to plant; as from experience, I have found 
they generally take root much freer, and ſuceeed every Way , 
better than two years old plants. If you'chooſe to raiſe the 
plants yourſelf, it is done by ſowing the ſeed any time this 
month in a bed of rich earth; or, if you do not chooſ to 
laſe a year in waiting for your plants, you may purchaſe 
them of molt kitchen gardeners near large towns. They 
are commonly fold at eighteen pence, or two ſfüllings per 
bunmrm. n e e e. 
The following is the method of planting then: 
Strain your line lengthways the beds, fix inches from the 
edge, and then with a ſpade cut out a trench cloſe tothe 
line, about fix inches deep, making that fide next the Hine 
nearly upright; and when one trench is ed, plant that 
before you open another, and in that manher proceed with 
every row, placing the plants the diſtance as above, 7 
In placing the plants, obſerve they muſt not be placed ſo 
as to he flat in the bottom of the trench, as by ſome people 
2 but muſt be placed nearly upright againſt he 
ack of the trench or drill, and ſo that the .crown' of the 
plants may alſo ſtand upright, and to be between two ox thtęee 
inches below the ſurface of the ground; and let them be all 
placed, as near as an equal depth, ſpreadiog 
1K 3 their 
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their roots ſomewhat regular, againſt the back of the trench, 
and at the ſame time drawing a little earth up againſt them 
with the hand, juſt to fix the plants in their due poſition, 
till the row is planted; then when one drill is thus planted, 
immediately, with a rake, draw the earth into the drill over 


the plants, and then proceed to open another drill, and 


Hlant it, and cover in the plants as above, and fo on till the 

whole is planted. When they are all planted, let the ſurface 

of the beds be raked ſmooth, and clear them from ſtones. 
At each corner of every bed, let a firm ſtake be driven 

into the ground, to ſerve as a mark for the alleys. | 
It is the cuſtom with ſuch people as are obliged to make 


the moſt of every ſpot of ground, to ſow a thin crop of 


onions the firſt year, on the new aſparagus beds; and this 
may be done without hurting the aſparagus, provided the 
onĩons are not ſuffered to grow juſt about the plants. 
| The afparagus being planted, the next care is, when the 
plants come up, which will be about the end of next month, 
to keep them clean from weeds, which muſt be well attended 
to, during the ſummer ſeaſon. For the further management, 
ſee the work of Octaler and November, and the article Of 
and forking the Beds in this month. 9 | 
Let it next be obſerved, that it will be three years from 
the! time of planting before the aſparagus plants produce 
- 2 to oa for * thou 2 a few 
of the largeſt b cut the ſecond ſpring after plant · 
ing; but I ſhould eile to let it be the third or fourth year 
betore you make a general cutting. | | 
A plaatation of aſparagus, if the beds. are properly dreſſed 
every year, as directed in the ſpring and autumn months, 


' will continue to prodixce good buds ten or twelve years. 


In making new plantations of aſparagus, it is the cuſtom 
of ſome gardeners, inſtead of putting in young plants, as 
above directed, to ſow the at once in the where 
the plants are to remain; and it is not a bad way; for 


that practice the plants are not diſturbed by a removal, 


conſequently. cannot fail of producing a regular crop. 
Bur it muſt be obſerved, that if — lobes of ground are 
p44 pu ware ye in aſpara ee © 
one piece to ted with you ts, the other ſown 
above with i d piece which was planted will be ready 
to: cut a year before that ſown with ſe | 
However; to ſuch as chooſe to raiſe a plantation of aſpa- 
ragus at once from the ſecd, as abore, K 
219 2 . | e 
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The beds to be four feet wide, and prepared as before di- 
rected ſor the plants; then mark out four lines lengthways 
the beds; then along theſe lines, at the diſtance of every 
nine or ten inches, put in a few ſeeds, covering them half 
an inch deep. When the plants have been come up ſome 
time, they muſt be thinned, leaving only one of the ſtrong - 
eſt in each place; and carefully clear them from weeds. 

A plantation of aſparagus thus raiſed, will produce buds 
fit to cut the fourth ſpring after ſowing, but will be very 
large and fine the fifth year. 8 2 

&s the method of cutting aſparagus may not be familiar 
to every one, I will here explain it. You ſhould be provided 
with a knife, whoſe blade is about eight or nine inches long. 
and about an inch and a half broad at the haft, narrowing to 
about half an inch at the point, which ſhould be rounded 
off from the back, and made ſomewhat blunt, and the edge 
ſhould be made full of ſmall teeth like a ſaw : then obſerv- 
ing, when the buds are from about two to three or four 
inches high, they ſhould be then cut, obſerving to ſlip. the 
knife down clofe'to- the bud, and cut it off about three or 
four inches within the ground, taking great care not ta 
wound or break off any young bud coming up near it from 
the ſame root, for there are always ſeveral buds in different, 
ſtages of growth, advancing at the ſame time ſrom the 
ſame root, 2 ed x 


Sounng Aſparagus Seed. | 55 
This is now the ſeaſon to ſow aſparagus ſeed, to raiſe 
plants to make new plantations. as above, or to raiſe plants 
tor forcing in hot-beds. GO | 
This ſeed ſhould be ſown in the beginning or middle of 
the month, on a bed of rich earth. Sow it broad-caſt all 
over the bed, then tread it in, and caſt ſome of the earth out 
of the alleys evenly over the bed, and then rake it ſmooth. 
The plants will come up in a month or fix weeks, when 
they muſt be kept very 4 from weeds by a careful hand- 
weeding at different times in the ſummer. If the weather 
be very dry when the plapts are firſt come up, it will be 
proper to refreſh them now and then with water, which 
will forward them in their growth. 1 "Wi 
They will be fit. to plant out for good next ſpring. See 
the article of Planting Aſparagus in this month. , 
When aſparagus is to be planted out for forcing, ſee that 
article in the work of February. | A 
WH F4 Sring - k 
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; Spring-dreſſing Artichokes, 81 

Make a general dreſſing of artichokes the beginning or 
middle of this month. IC 4 o 

Where the ground has been trenched up, and laid over 
theſe plants, to protect them from froſt, let it now be le- 
velled down, eſpecially if the plants have begun to ſhoot 
tolerably ſtrong, otherwiſe defer it till next month; ob- 
ſerving as you proceed in levelling down, to dig and looſen 
all the ground about the plants; at the ſame time examine 
the number of ſhoots or ſuckers ariſing on each ſtool or 
root, ſelecting two or three of the ſtrongeſt on every ſtool 
to remain, and all above that number to be ſlipped off 
cloſe with your hand; obſerving, in performing this work, 
to open the earth deep enough about each ſtock or root, 
that you may readily get to ſlip the ſuperabundant ſhoots 
off clean from the . from whence they ariſe; minding, 
as above, to leave two good ſhoots, but never more than 
three, upon each root or ſtock, cloſing the earth in again 
about the root, and alſo about the young plants, preſſing it 


_ cloſe about them with your hand. 


The ſhoots which are ſlipped off, will do to make freſh 
plantations, where wanted; for artichokes are increaſed by 
planting the young ſhoots, and by no other method; an 


this is the ſeaſon to do it. 


Planting Artichokes. 


Where a plantation of artichokes are wanted, let them 
be planted as ſoon in the month as you can procure good 
plants; obſerving, that thoſe ſlips or ſuckers ſlipped off in 
ſpring-drefling the old plants as above directed, are the 
proper ſets for this purpoſe, | "43 

They ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, and in 
good ground; alſo let a good quantity of good rotten dung 
be ſpread ove” the piece, and dig it in. . +. 1 

Theſe plants muſt be planted in rows a yard and a half 
aſunder, and not leſs than two feet, nor more than a yard 
diſtant from one another in the row. Give them ſome 
water immediately after they are planted, to ſettle the 
earth properly about the plants. | | 7%) = 

The above plantation, if kept clear from weeds, and now r 
and then watered in dry weather, in the beginning of the 
ſummer, will not fail to yield good artichokes the following 


But 
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But it is proper to obſerve, that you may. ſow a thin crop 
of onions, lettuce, radiſhes, or ſpinach, the: firſt year, be- 
tween the rows of the articho kes. 

A plantation of artichokes will continue to produce; good 
heads five or fix years, and ſometimes longer; but it mult 
be obſerved, that ſuch, perſons as defire to have a ſucceſſion 
of theſe fruit, for four or five, months in the fume, PN. 

$. 


- 


make a new plantation every ſpring; for the old ſtocks 
which have been planted a Jer or two, produce heads, in 
June or July ; and thoſe ; planted now, produce heads in 
eptember, and October, I 


„ % %% . 8 


| | | "*, 794, 96.4 
Plant beans of any kind, for all ſorts ſucceed well from 
this time of planting... 029) bog #1322 108; lates 
This is ſtill a proper time to plant the Windſor and 
Sandwich, and alſo the long-podded bean, which is a v 
great bearer, Any of the ſmaller kinds of bean may alia;; 
be planted any time this month, _ particularly: the White: 
bloſſom, - it being a great bearer, and eats exceeding ſweet, , 
and is by ſome preferred to all others. 
There ſhould be ſome of the moſt approved of theſe ſorts: . 
put into the ground every, fortnight, which, will afford a rg- ; 
ar ſupply of young beans during the principal ſeaſon of 
m. 6. 30 } | Je ens erh 3t 3 ; 
Plant the large kind of beans in rows a yard aſunder, and 
the leſſer kinds thirty inches between the rows. But, if. 
it is intended to plant ſavoys or cabbage plants between, 
them, the rows in general, for all the ſorts, ſhould be full a 
yard aſunder. VVT 


Auguſt, 
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14 | ' 1} 4. 
' Sowing Peas, Sc. ** | 

Sow marrowfat peas once a fortnizht, or thereabouts ; 
by which means you will have a conftant ſupply of young 
peas for the table. FF 

Any other of the large, or ſmaller kind vf peas,” as are 
mentioned in October, may be ſown now, allowing the di- 
ſtance of a fortnight, or thereabouts, between each fowing. 
Draw drills for the different kinds of peas at the diſtance © 
mentioned in the former month, aud ſow them regularly, 
and cover them with earth about an inch and a half deep. 
All the forts of peas ſhould now be ſown in open ſitua - 
tions, not under trees, or near buildings. 
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TDartbing Peas aud Beans, $12 
Draw earth to the ſtems of ſuch peas and beans as are: 


now up ſome height ; it will ſtrengthen the plants greatly, - 


and wilt encourage their growth. 
138 ; . . Turneps. © | 8 

Sow turneps about the middle, or towards the latter end 
of ory donth, in an open fituation, and where the ground 
+ ww 8 e an. 2 -ira 

ote, Turnepe may be ſown at the beginning of the 
month if required; but thoſe which are ſown ſo early, are 
apt to run up for ſeed before they apple, or at leaſt before 
they arrive at any conſiderable fize. 

The proper ſeed to ſow is that known by the name of 
Dutch turnep, it being the beſt ſort to ſow in gardens, but 
eſpecially for the firſt and ſecond crops. | 

FFC 

If celery was not ſown dhe Jed month, let ſome ſeed be 
ſown the nes of this, for an early crop; ſow ſome 
more of the ſame ſeed about the middle or towards the latter 
end, for. the principal crop. The ſeed ſhould be ſown in a 
warm ſpot a rich earth ; covering it but lightly, not more 
than a quarter of an inch: or yeu may rake it in with a 
light and even hand. Sprinkle the bed with water fre- 
quently in dry weather. Ms 

Let it be obſerved there are two ſorts of celery ; one 
known by the name of Italian or upright celery ; the other 
called celeriac, or turnep. rooted celery. The firſt is that 
which 1s moſt commonly cultivated, — rn planted 
in trenches for blanching its ſtalks, which are the principal 
part of it; but the celeriac is generally planted on level 
ground; the roots of it ſwell like a turnep, and 1s that part 
of the plant which is uſed. | 

| ©... Small Sallading. 22 | 

Small fallading, ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, 
and turnep, ſkould, when a canſtant ſupply is wanted, 
ſown once a week at.leaſt, in a warm border, obſerving to 
draw ſome; ſhallow. drills, three inches aſunder , ſow the 
ſeeds, therein, eack ſort ſeparate, and cover them lightly 
„„ | 

For the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee the 
work of laſt month ; and when the plants begin to come up, 
and if the earth cake, ſo as they cannot riſe freely, let the 


earth be lightly whiſked with the band, as is there men- 
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Wh P urflane. 2 

Purſlane, if ired early, ſhould be ſewn the begin- 
ning of this . in 4 — bed. Make the bed flights 
eighteen inches high will do; put a frame on, and cover 
the bed with earth four or five inches thick: ſow the ſeed: 
on the ſurface, and cover it about a quarter of an inch with 
light earth. | | 

This ſeed may be ſown in a bed of rich earth, in the na- 
tural ground, at the end of the month, 0 


Soabing Parſley, Cherwil, Bafil, and Coriander. _ 
Sow parſley, chervil, and coriander ſeeds; draw ſome 
ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds eight or nine inches afunder: 
ſow each fort in ſeparate drills, and cover them about half 
an inch deep with earth, ; | 2 
Theſe herbs are all to remain where ſown, and the chief 
culture they require is to be kept clear from weeds, _ 
Parſley may be ſown in a ſingle drill at the edge of the 
quarters, or borders of this garden: it will make a uſeful” 
and alſo a neat edging, if not ſuffered to grow rank, _ 
Baſil is in ſome families uſed as a kitchen herb, it is pro- 
41 by ſeed, and this is the ſeaſon to ſow it. 2; 
ut for the greater certainty of ſucceſs, it will be adviſe- 
able to ſow it in a ſlight hot bed, and in dry earth, other- 
wiſe the ſeed will rot; and be careful to defend it from wet 
till the plants are come u | 


They are to be — as directed for capſicums. 
Sotoing and planting various ſorts of Pot aud Medical Herbs. 

The ſeeds of dill, fennel, borage, burnet, bugloſs, ſor- 
rel, marigold, orach, and elary; together with the ſeeds of 
all other herbs of the like kinds, may be ſowed any time in 
this month, in a bed or border of common earth, and rake 
them in; moſt of which may remain where ſowed, if the 
plants are properly thinned; or may be planted out in beds 
a foot aſunder, in June or July. | 

Plant ſlips of baum, burnet, tarragon, tanſey, penny- 
royal, feverfew, and chamomile. TS, 8 

In taking off the ſlips of theſe plants, be careful to pre- 
ſerve ſome rodt to each ; plant them nine or ien inches diſ- 
tance from each other, in beds of rich earth. s 

Sow hyſſop, thyme, ſavory, and ſweet-marjoram, at the 


beginning; but they ſucceed very well if ſown any time in 


this month. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be ſown ſeparately in ſpots: 
of rich light earth, and _ 2 or, theſe ſeeds may _— 
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be ſown in ſhallow drills along the edges of borders or beds, 
where the plants will make ncat and uſeful edgings. 8 
"Theſe. plants may either remain where ſown, or may be 
tranſplanted, for which practice they will be fit in June; 
but if they were to remain where ſown, they ſhould at the 
above time be thinned to ſive or ſix inches diſtance, and 
thuſe which are drawn out may be planted in another ſpot 
fx inches aſunder. | | \ wit 
But thoſe which are ſown for edgings need not be thinned, | 
Plant flips or cuttings of ſage, hy ſſop, thyme, and ſavory, 
any time this month. | bp AD 
: Theſe ſlips or cuttings ſhould be the laſt year's ſhoots, 
about five, fix, or ſeven inches long; obſerving to ſlip or 
cut them off cloſe to the place from whence they ariſe ; but 


there are ſometimes to be found flips, or ſuckers rifing from 


the bottom of the old plants that are often furniſhed with 
roots; which {hips or ſuckers ſhould alſo be particularly 
choſen. 3 ; 1 

Plant all the ſorts in a ſhady border, five or fix inches 
apart; they will take root in a ſhort time, and will 'make 
| =. bar in three or four months, if you water them in 

ry weather; and in September, they will be ſtrong and 
well rooted, and may then be tranſplanted at proper diſtances 
in beds of rich earth. 3 


Roſemary, Rar, Soul berncevoad, e. 


Plant ſlips or cuttings of roſemary, rue, ſouthernwood, 
wormwood, and lavender; let theſe be planted in a ſhady 
border, fix inches apatt ; they will take root freely, by ob- 
ſerving to water them in dry weather; they may be tranſ- 
planted into a more open ſituation about Michaelmas, when 
they will be well rooted, and have got ſtrength. 

It muſt be alſo obſerved in planting the cuttings of theſe 


plants, that the ſhoots which were produced laſt year are to 


be choſen for planting ; they ſhould be from about five or 
fix to eight or nine inches long, according as you can find 
them, obſerving to ſlip or cut them off cloſe to the part from 
whence they proceed. Fd: | 5 
Put each ſlip or cutting about two parts out of three into 
the ground. 52 2 7 ar Lab 
But ſometimes there are alſo ſlips. or ſuckers to be met 
with, which riſe immediately from the roots of the old 
plants: theſe ſhould alſo be choſen, becauſe they are often 
nr Io oO HS 
* | * 4 x Sowing 
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| S Sowing Naſlurtiummn. 


Naſturtiums are often uſed in families; their flowers for 
ſallads and to garniſh diſhes, and their ſeed to pickle. 
This is now a good time to ſow them, and the ſooner in 
the month the better.. e WW 

Drills muſt be drawn for them as is practiſed for pes 
the ſeeds muſt be dropped into the drills two or three inches 
aſunder, and be covered an inch deep with earth. ... 

When the plants ate come up about ſix inches high, they 
ſhould have ſticks placed for them to run up, for thele plants 
are of the running or elimbing kind. 

Wy „ Chi, i! - 1 
Chives are uſeful in a family, and this is the time to plant 
them : the method is to part or take off ſome flips from the 
old roots, and plant them in beds, where they are to remain, 
at about eight inches diſtan ge. . 

In ſlipping or parting the above roots, obſerve to pre- 
ſerve eight or ten of the ſmall bulbs together in a cluſter, 
and in that manner to plant them. nn 

They are to be planted with a dibble, making holes for 
them at the diſtance above-mentioned, putting one cluſter of 
roots as above in each hole, and cloſing the earth well about 
them. They will ſoon take root, and increaſe very faſt. 
This is now a good time to make new plantations of mint. 

This plant is propagated either by ſlips or by parting the - } 
roots; but encreaſing it by lips is moſt generally pradtiſed, - 
and the method is this: ö 9 11 

In the third or fourth week in this month, have recourſe 
to ſuch old beds of mint as are well ſtocked with youn 
plants, and there flip, or draw up a due quantity of the bet | 
of the young plants, obſerving to flip and draw'them up 
with roots; to do which, you muſt draw them up gently, 
and with the help of your knife at times, to raiſe or ſepa- 
rate them ; by which care, every plant will riſe with tolerable 
good ff et CR NS 

Having procured the plants, let them be planted in rows 
about fix inches afunder, and five or fix inches diſtant in the 
rows, and let them have immediately a toletable watering, 
to ſettle the earth cloſe about their roots. | p 

The method of propagating mint by roots, is this: get a 
p46; | quantity 


the above methods. 
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quantity of old roots, and let theſe be parted in a proper 
manner; then draw drills with a hoe ſix inches aſunder ; 
plaee the roots in the drills cover them about an inch deep 
with the earth, and then rake the ground. 

But when the above method is to be practiſed, the robts 
ſhould be procured and planted either in February, or the 
beginning of this month, or in October or November. 

'Theſe plants will thrive in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. 

Obſerve, that all rhe ſorts of mint, ſuch as ſpear-mint, 


pepper-mint, orange-mint, & e. may all be propagated by 


Capficums. 

Sow capficums, the ſeed-pod of thefe plants being much 
eſteemed for 3 let this ſeed be — in a hot · bed, 
about the middle, or towards the latter end of this month: 
and when the plants appear, let them have a large portion 


of free air, and water them frequently. In the middle or 


latter end of May they will be fit to tranſplant, which muſt 
be into beds of rich earth in the common ground. On 
But if they were firſt pricked out from the ſeed-bed, about 
the middle, or toward the latter end of next month, into 
another flight hot-bed, three or four inches aſunder, to 
have three or four weeks growth, it will forward them 
greatly: or in default of a hot-bed for this purpoſe, may 
prick them out on a warm border early in May (obſerving 
to arch the bed over with hoops, and cover them on nights 
and bad weather with mats) they may afterwards be tranſ- 
planted with balls to where they are finally to remain. See 
May aud Frne. | 
Sowing Love- Apples: | 
The third or fourth week in this month is the time to ſow 
ſome tomato, or love-apple ſeed; the fruit or apples of 
theſe plants are, in ſome families, much uſed in ſoups, and 
are alſo often uſed to pickle, both when they are green, and 
when ripe. 5 
The fruit, when ripe, is of a beautiful red colour. 
The ſeed muſt be — in a ſlight hot-bed, treating the 
plants as directed for capſicums. ; 
For the further management of them, ſee the K3tchen 
Garden for May. i 
Garlict, Sc. | | 
Plant garlick and ſhallots; let theſe be planted in the 
pes A 


manner 


— 
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manner mentioned in the former en, _ the Gower they” 
are planted now, the better. | | | 


Scallions. 


The dry onions which begin to ſhoot in che bout why 
be planted in a ſmall ſpot in the garden, four or five inches 
aſunder, where they will ſoon take root, and W yung 
and will ſerve to pull up fot ſcallions. 

\ _ Scorzonera and Salſa afy. 1 

Som ſcorzonera and ſalſafy where required; and alſo 
ſkirrets : let theſe ſeeds be ſown thin on ſeparate beds, in 
an open — and raked in; ey my be ſown any 
time this month. 


They are to remain in the places where fon, obſerving ; 
to thin them to fix or eight inches diſtance pecking 7 
ps from 


Note, the ſkirrets may alſo be ted 
=_ ſides of old roots, planting E ix or or r either inches 
diſtance. F 


Large-rooted Parſley. 


Sow the ſeeds of Hamburgh or large- voted ty, if 
they were not. ſown the former month: let this ſeed be 
ſown thin and equally, on beds of rich earth in. an open 
ſituation, and rake them in: when the plants are up, and 
have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be thinned to fix inches 
diſtance, that the roots may have room te ſwell; en is. 

the root of this plant thatis to be enen. 51 


Kidney B tan,. 


Kidney-beans may be planted about the end of cis month 
if the weather is dry, and the ground not too wet; they oth, 
be planted cloſe under ſome warm wall, or they wall not 
ſucceed well. 

Draw ſome drills for them in a warm border, about two 
feet, or thirty inches aſunder. 

Place the beans in the drills about two or three inches 
apart, and cover them with earth about an inch deep. 


For the different ſorts of kidney - beans, ſee the Kitchen 
Garden for April. f 


Car dooni. 


Sow cardoons for tranſplantation : : dig a 


bed of rhe 
earth for them in a free fituation; let che ſood be 


ain, 


A 


ms O 


— - — — — 
—— — ſ ” _ e 
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thin, and rake it in evenly; the plants will come up in 


about a fortnight, or three weeks; and in about two months 
after, are — tranſplanted finally into an open ſituation, 
four or five feet aſunder. | 

But obſerve when the plants have been come up in the 
ſeed-bed about a fortnight or three weeks, they ſhould be. 


thinned where they are too thick, leaving them five or fix. 


inches aſunder, that they may have room to grow without 
drawing each other up weak.  _ + 

They will be pretty ſtrong and fit to plant out in June. 
See the work of that month gl! 

of aw ex range Potatoes, 


potatoes may be planted any time this month, but about 
the middle of the month is a proper time to begin hat 
work. Y | ; 18 ' N a 81 
Theſe roots thrive: beſt; in a moderately light or looſe 


| foil, and where it is not wet, afid if you add ſome dung, it 
will be a great advantage, | Aran 


In planting potatoes, be careful to procure ſome good 
ſets; that is, to pick a quantity of the beſt kinds of pota- 
toes, chooſing ſuch as are perfectly ſound, and of a tolerable 
large fize : theſe are to be prepared for planting by cutting 
or quartering them : that is to ſay, each root to be cut into 
two, three, or more pieces, minding particularly that each 
piece be furniſhed with at leaſt one or two eyes or buds. 

Being thus prepared they are to be planted in rows not 


| lefs than eighteen inches, nor more than two feet aſunder, 


and to be ſet twelve or fifteen inches diſtant in the row, and 
five or fix deep. | 9 
As to the method of planting, it is moſt commonly per- 


formed with a dibble; but ſome plant them as they pro- 


ceed in digging or plowing the ground, placing them in 
the trenches or furrows, as you go on, turning the earth of 
the next trench, or furrow, qver them; and ſo on to the 


end. Others firſt dig or plow. the ground, then draw 


drills with an hoe or: plough, about ſix inches deep, and fo 
drop the ſets in the drills, and cover them in; and ſome 


perſons hole them in with a ſpade, by taking out a ſmall ſpot 


of earth, for each ſet, which a boy drops in the hole, whilſt 


the man covers it with the earth of the next aperture. 


Thoſe perſons who plant large quantities, and practiſe 
planting them with dibbles, have dibbles made for that 
puypoſle ; they are about three feet long, with a croſs handle 
r 5 at 


| thy 


* 
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- 
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at top, to take hold on with both hands, and the lower end 
ſhod with iron, about a foot up, having a foot or ſhoulder 
of iron. fixed at about fix inches from the bottom, to put 

ur foot upon to help to thruſt it into the ground, thruſting 
it always as far in the ground as the above ſhoulder, by 
which means the holes are made all an exact depth. 

One perſon is employed in making the holes, and another 
to follow after to drop in the potatoes, which - work of 
dropping them may be performed by women, or girls, or 


boys. *. 1-8 
| Feruſalem Artichokes. | 


Plant Jeruſalem artichokes where required. 
Theſe roots will thrive in almoſt any ſoil ; and multhly. 
ſo exceedingly, that it is not eaſy to clear the ground of 


them again, for the leaſt bit will grow. 


Let them be planted in rows a yard een four or "RE 
inches deep, and eighteen inches or two feet diſtant in the 
rows. 

. Obſerve the ſame method” in planting them, an Girefted 
for potatoes. 


* 
. % 1 - . * © 
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Proning F g- Trees. un | 
RUN E fig-trees, this'being the beſt time of we year ; 
for performing that work. 

Some prune figs the latter end of atem; but that is 
wrong; the — — ring ſhoots being tender, many of 
them are liable to killed” by the froſt in ſevere winters; 
and, therefore, if they were to be pruned in antumn, and 
no more ſhoots. left than what will juſt furniſh the wall, and 
ſevere froſt after deſtroy many of the ſhoots, you have then” ; 
no reſource left for ſhoots to — theſe vacancies. ©. 

The beſt way, therefore, is to let theſe trees remain un- 
pruned till this ſeaſon ; and if ſevere froſts ſhould happen in 
winter, there will de a chance, out of the Whole, to find 
enough that have eſcaped the fro, to lay i in to — the:: 


In pruning fig-trees, obſerve io leave a ſuflicient ſupply 
* the laſt Hers wood, from the botsag 8 to the extre- 


mity, 


. oo „% 


be cut off quite cloſe, leaving no ſpur or 
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mity, every way, in every part where poſſible, and where 
there is proper room to make them, ſo as the tree may be 
equally turniſhed with them, at moderate diſtances, for 
theſe bear the figs the enſuing ſeaſon: fig-trees always pro- 
ducing their fruit on the one year old wood, 4b 4 
Leave the branches and ſhoots in general about ſeven or 
eight inches aſundef, with all the ſhoots at full length; and 
the ſuperabundant ſhoots, or ſuch as are not wanted, and. 
cannot be trained in without being too near together, ſhould 
RA; being 
careful to cut out the worſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt promiſing well placed ſhoots, at the diſtance above- 
ment:oned, | ITY 
Take care always, in particular, to train in every year 
fome young ſhoots, at or near the bottom, that there may 
be a ſupply of young branches coming up regularly one 
after another, to ſupply the places of ola 1 branches, 
which will appear every ſeaſon in ſome part or other of the 
tree; for ſuch branches as are old, and have no young wood 
on them, ſhould be cut out, that there may be ſufficiene 
room to train the bearing branches neatly, and at proper 


diſtances. 


In cutting out any of the large branches of theſe trees, 
ſuch as are too high for the wall, or ſuch as appear uſeleſs, 
by having no y wood on them, fhould. be either cut off 
to the place from hes they proceed, or to ſome conve - 
nient young ſhoot or branch, cutting them. quite cloſe, - 
leaving no Kam 0 1 =» | 
The young 3 of ſig-· trees muſt not be ſhortened 
or topped, but leave each at full length ; for were they to 
be ſhortened, it would not only cut away the part where 
fruit would have appeared, but alſo occaſion; them to run 


muck. to wood, and thereby never produce half a crop of 


The tree being pruned, let every branch be immediately 
nailed ſtrait and cloſe to the wall, at equal diſtances, ſeven 
or eight inches from each other, or thereabout. 

| Profagating and planting Fig-trees 

Plane fig-trees where wanted; this being rather the beſt 
month in the year for removing them; for they will now” 


take root in a very ſhort time. 


'In plantin „it is neceſſary to obſerve, that thoſe 
trees —— 2 in general; either by a 
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which ariſe from the roots of the old trees, or by layers, or 


cuttings. | | So 4 
Therefore, when it is intended to plant theſe trees, let 
ſome good ſuckers, of a moderate growth, and fuch as are 
firm and well ripened, be procured either the beginning of 
this month, or in October, ſlipping them off as low as poſ- 


fible, and plant them at once in the place where they are 


to remain; or in the 2 for training a few years. 

But to raiſe them from layers, it is performed on the 
young branches any time this month, or in October or No- 
vemder, laying them in the earth four or five inches cops 
and they will be well rooted in a year, when they ſhould be. 
ſeparated from the old tree, and planted either in the nur- 
ſery or where they are to remain. ; 

. Cuttings of the young ſhoots may alſo be planted now, or 
in autumn ; and they will be well rooted by the autumn 
following, managing them as above. | 


If theſe trees are to be planted inſt walls, or pales, 
let them be planted at leaſt twenty feet diſtance from each 


other. | 
Pruning Apricot, Pech, and Nefarine Tross. 
| Where 2 icot, peach, and nectarine · trees, ſtill remain 
unpruned, let them now be pruned and nailed, as ſoon as 


poſſible; they ſhuuld be finilbed by the middle of the month, 


at ſartheſt. | = 
The buds of theſe trees being now pretty much ſwelled 
for bloom, are thereby. liable to be rubbed off with the 


placed. 5 7%. 5500 
In pruning theſe trees, let the ſame method be obſerved 
as in the former months. et : 
Nail the branches even, and cloſe to the wall, at equal 
diſtances, taking particular care of the buds, for they are. 
more liable to be rubbed off in nailing than pruning. I” 


Preſerving the Bloſſoms and young Fruit of Mall tren. 
When apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, are in bloom, 
ſome of the choice kinds ſhould” be defended from froſt, if 
2 happen at that time, by covering the trees with 
Ats. 0 — 5 1 n " 


The mats for this urpoſe ſhould be of the largeſt fre; 


one end of them ſhould be faſtened with nails or hooks, to 


leaſt touch; therefore, great care ſhould be taken when © 
you prune them, atherwiſe many of the buds wall be di- 


, . 
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the top of the wall, and let them hang down over the trees. 


The enter end of the mat ſhould alſo be faſtened down, to 
prevent their being blown to and fro by the wind, which 
would beat the bloſſoms off. 

When the weather 1s mild, the mats ſhould be taken off: 
for it is ouly 1 in ſharp froſts that the bloſſom requires to be 
thus ſheltered. 

To preſerve the bloſſoms of young fruit, I have ſocks: | 
times {tuck the trees with branches of ever-greens, which I 
have found to be often ſerviceable, _ | 

This ſhould alſo be done juſt when the trees are coming 
into bloſſom. The prop per materials for this, are pieces of 
the branches of laurel, yew, fir, and ſome other hardy ever- 

ens, preſerving the leaves to. them, and obſerving to 
ſick them between the branches and the wall, in ſuch man- 
ner as to ſhelter all thoſe branches which are in bloſſom: 
they may be permitted to remain conſtantly, till the fruit is 
fairly ſet, ft the bloſſom dropped, then to be taken away: 
it is the ſafeſt way to e 4 theſe or other ſhelters, till 

Some people in defau rg of . ſtick their trees, in 
time of their bloom, with branches of dried fern, which 
have often a good effect in ſheltering the tender bloſſom. 


| Pruning Pears, Plums, Cherries, Apples, &c, 4 


Finiſh runing pears, plums, cherries, and eee 
either a laſt walls, Ann or ſtandards. 

Pruning of theſe, and all other fruit-trees, which yet 
remain unpruned, ſhould now be forwarded as faſt as poſſi- 
ble, that mY ag neg; be finiſhed before the middle N Wo. 
month. | 


© Planting Fruil. trees... _ 5 $88 
ene ee of all kinds may be planted any time of this 
month, with en! but the 1 xmra in the auen the 


better. | is 
The trees which are nien tn now will take root in a ſhort 


time: and, with the affiſtance of a little water in ary: wea- 


ther, they will ſhoot freely. 

In planting fruit-trees, | either for walls, eſpaliers,-/or 
ſtandards, obſerve to plant each kind at the diſtances men- | 
tioned in the former month. at 

For the proper ſoil and ſituation for the ſeveral kinds of 
fait, ſee the work of October and November. $2 

| c 


by being fallened thereto... 
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The method of planting is to open a wide hole for every 
tree, and, When it is opened to the depth you intend it, 
looſen the bottom well. Then prune the roots of the 
tree; that is, cut. off bruiſed or broken roots, and trim 
the ends a little of all the roots in general. This being 
done, place the tree in the hole, then break the earth well, 
and throw it in equally-about the roots ; and when all 1s in, 
tread the ſurface gently round the tre. 


Neu planted. truit-trees ſhould be well fecured from the 


violence of the wind; 7 they are. ſtandards, let them be 
ſupported with ſtakes ; if dwarts, againſt walls or eſpaliers, 
15 2 175 "7s 1s F 
Pruning and ordering young Apricot; Peach, and Nect᷑ariue - 

SE enen Vn e 4 ab oh 
| Now is the only proper time to head down young apricot, 
peach, and nectarine- trees, againſt. walls, any time fince 


laſt Michaelmas, with their firſt ſhoots, from budding at 


full length; which when a year old, ſnould always be 
headed down low, to force out lower branches, to furniſh 
the wall properly quite from the very bottomn. 
This ſhould be done juſt as the trees begin to 4 
therefore watch the opportunity, and let their heads be 
ſhortened at the proper time, which will be a great ad- 
vantage. | 


The head ſhould be cut down to the third or fourth eye | 


from the bottom; and if there are two ſhoots from the ſame 
ſtock, let them both be cut down, as above. 22 


By this practice the trees will produce ſome ſtrong ſhoots 


* 


near the ground, fo that they will be furniſhed equally with 


branches from the ſurface of the earth, to the top of the 
wall. But if the trees were not to be headed down, as above, 
they would run up with a ſtem like a ſtandard tree, and not 
turniſh any branches, to fignity, within two or three feet 
of the ground; ſo that the uſe of ſo much of that part of 
the wall would be entirely loſt. nn 


Such young apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, as were 


headed down a year ago, and having each produced three 


or four ſhoots the laſt ſummer, ſhould now have theſe ſhort- 
ened to ſuch lengths, as may encourage each ſhoot to pro= 
duce two or three new ones, the ſame ſeaſon. (ITE. 
The method is this: let each ſhoot be ſhortened to about 
one half of its original length; that is, ſuch as are twenty 
inches long, ſhould be ſhortened to ten or twelve inches; 


4 


„ ie En 


* 2 
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and ſuch as are fifteen inches in length, or thereabouts, 
ſhould be ſhortened into eight or nine inches, and ſo in pro- 
portion to the different lengths of the ſhoots. 

By this practice each of theſe ſhoots will produce three 
or four new ſhoots the ſucceeding ſummer; ſo that by Mi- 
chaelmas, each young tree ſo treated, will, if they have 

riven well, be furniſhed with, perhaps, fifteen, eighteen, 
or twenty ſhoots. 2 | : 

The trees may then, be pruned, according to the method 
directed for the older trees of that ſort, obſerving till to 
ſhorten the young ſhoots, but in ſuch a manner, as they may 
both produce fruit, and a ſupply of young wood ac above 
ſaid : obſerve the directions given for the full - bearing trees; 
that is, to cut off about one third of each ſhoot, and then 
nail them ſtrait and cloſe to the wall about fix inches aſun- 
der. See Fruit Garden in February. 


The ordering young Apple- trees, Wc. | 
Prune down alſo the heads of young dwarf-apples, pears, 


-plums, and cherry-trees, which were way planted again 


walls or eſpaliers, that they may put out ſome good ſhoots 


near the ground, to furniſh the bottom ef the wall, or eſ- 


palier, therewith. | 

If the heads of theſe trees are but of one year's growth 

from the bud or graft, let them be ſhortened to three or four 
eyes; obſerving to do it juſt as they begin to break, as be- 
fore mentioned. 0 | = þ Fe e 
Sappoſe they are two years from the bud or t, an 
the 9 en eut eu as above, laſt ride” let the 
ſhoots, which were produced from them the laſt ſummer, be 
alſo ſhortened now to fix or ſeven inches, 
The fame rule holds good with theſe, at firſt training, as 
mentioned for the apricots and peaches, for it is by ſhort- 
ening properly, the firſt and ſecond years ſhoots, from the 
budding and grafting, that the whole ſucceſs depends on 
forming a uſeful handſome tree. As when a young wall or 
eſpalier tree, is well furniſhed with branches near the ground, 
theſe will readily ſupply you with more in their turn, to 
furniſh the wall or eſpalier upwards, 

But in the common, courſe of pruning apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries, their ſhogts or branches, are not to 
be ſhortened ; for after the young trees are furniſhed with 
a proper ſupply of branches at bottom, their ſhoots muſt 
thep be trained to the wall at length, only ſhortening a 

parti · 


* 
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ts, particular ſhoot at places where more wood may be required 
ro- to furnĩſn that part. i bit n 
For more particulars in that work, -ſee the work of laſt 

Mi- | | » Gov/eberries and Currants. 1 
Prune gooſeberry and eurrant-buſhes, -where-- they are 
not yet done; but let this be done at the beginning of the 
month. „5 
hed Keep the branches thin, and the middle of the trees 


| to open, and. clear of wood, fo as to admit the ſun and air 
4 | 228 y which means the fruit will be large and well 
ta ed. | a p 5 N 
oy Dig the ground between the gooſeberry and currant trees, 
f where it has not been done in the former months. 
me The looſening of the ground about the roots of theſe 
ſarubs, is of great ſervice to them, and at no time more 
uleful than the preſent, as they are juſt now beginning to 
| ſhoot. | 
rob inn Pruning and planting Raſpberries. 
cots Prime raſpberries, where not done before, obſerving to 
r ef- cut out all dead wood; and where the hve ſhoots which 
| were produced laſt year ſtand too thick, let them be thinned 
wth out as in the former month, and ſhorten the ſhoots which 
four | c | WT 
be- For the particular method of pruning, fee laſt month. 
Ihe ground between the rows of raſpberries ſhould; now 
and be dug, if it was not done before; it will ſtrengthen the 
t the ſhoots, and add a neatneſs to the place. | 8 8 
„ be Plantations of raſpberries may be made at the heginning, 
or middle of this month: they will take root ſoon after they 
„as are planted, and will grow freely, and produce fruit the- 
= ſame year, provided you give them a little water now and 
1. the then in dry weather, till they have taken freſh rot. 
s on In planting raſpberries, remember it is the young ſhoots 
all or which were produced from the old roots laſt year that are 
bund, the proper plants; chooſing ſuch whoſe roots are well fur - 
n, to niſned with fibres, and onę or more buds formed at bottom 
for new ſhoots ; rejecting ſuch as have naked ſtichy roots. 
bears, Let them be planted, in the manner, and at the diſtance 
10t.to mentioned in the former month, . 
mo | Digging ehe Frait-tree Borders, 
ing 2 Dig the fruit-tree borders which are not yet done, 


This 
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This will be ſerviceable to the trees, ahd will deſtroy the 
weeds; and after being neatly raked, the borders will ap- 
pear neat and decent. ern 109 
Stir with a hoe, the ſurface of ſuch borders as were dug 
in the former months; that is, ſuch as are not ſown with 
| cloſe crops; ſuch as radiſhes, lettuce, ſpinach, &c. and 
then let them be raked ſmooth; by which means the growth 
of young ſeed weeds will be retarded, and the whole will 
appear neat, 7 n 
W Prune Vines. 5 kms 
' Where there are vines that are not yet pruned, let them 
be now done as ſoon in the month as poſſible; for when 
vines are pruned too late, it is ſeldom a good crop ſuc- 
Seeds... r en 1137 
For the particular method of pruning them, ſee the 
work of laſt month, or November. | 


Piropagate Vines, 
Plant cutting of vines any time this month, by which 
means you may propagate any fort you deſire, for the cut- 
tings will take root freely. | | 
© The cuttings muſt be ſhoots of the laſt year, ſhortening 
them to twelve inches in length, or thereabouts ; and let 
each cutting have about an inch, or ſo, of the former year's 
wood at its bottom. g Be + | 
They may be planted either in nurſery- rows, or in the 
places where they are finally to remain, either againſt walls, 
eſpalliers, or eſewhere; obſerving to plant them ſomewhat 
ſlanting, and ſo deep that only one eye may appear above 
ground, and that ſhould be cloſe to the ſurface. 1 
Vines are alſo propagated by layers, obſerving to lay the 
Young ſhoots with part of the branch it proceeds from, 
covering it three inches N. in the earth, leaving three. or 
four eyes of che ſhoot out of the ground. 


3 PA” . » Strawberries. | 1 

Dreſs the ſtrawberry-beds if they were not done in the 
former month; the plants will now begin to puſh a-pace, 
and the ſooner this is done the better. 

Clear the beds from weeds, and the plants from ſtrings, 
and other litter; and if the main plants'are crowded with 
young ones from the laſt year's - runners, let them be 
thinned eng ; for it is the beſt method to keep theſe 


plants 


* 
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lants in fingle bunches as it were, and clear of each other, 
5 that there may be room to dig round them with a narrow 
ſpade or a trowel. | | 
The beds being cleared from litter, looſen the earth be- 
tween the plants ; and if you add a little freſh earth to the 
beds, it will ſtrengthen the plants, and they will flower 
ſtrong, and produce large fruit. x 164 
Strawberries may now be planted where required. Ob- 
ſerve the ſame method as mentioned in the former month. 
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N Pricking out carly Annuals. 


make a new hot-bed towards the middle or latter end o 
is, in which to prick them, to forward their growth, Let 
the hot - bed be about two feet or thirty inches high, and 
make the top even; then ſet on the frame; and, when the 
great heat is over, let the earth be put on; let the earth be 
light and rich, and perfectly dry, and lay it equally over the 
bed fix inches thick. When the earth is warm, prick the 
plants therein at three or four inches diſtance each way, 
and give them a little ſpriokling of water; then let t 
glaſſes be put on, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day 
to let out the ſteam ; ſhade the plants from the ſun, all they | 
have taken freſh root, 

When the plants are rooted, and begin to puſh, they 
ſhould have freſh air every day ; therefore, let the upper 
ends of the glaſles be raiſed a good height, to admit it to 
them: remember to ſprihkle them with water frequently, 
but a little at each time. | | 

A hot-bed may be made the beginning or any time of 
this month, to = the ſeeds of any kinds of tender annual 
flowers in, ſuch as cockſcomb, amaranthus tricolor, double 
balſamine, globe- amaranthus, ice-plant, fenfitive-plant, 
&, Make the bed in every refpe& as directed in the 
former month. The ſame kinds of ſeeds may be ſown. For 
the different ſorts ſee April, 

The plants raifed from this ſowing may be brought for- 
ward, to blow ſtrong and beautiful in July, and continue till 
the froſt deſtroys them. | Se 5 

CS | Re · 


| [: any tender annuals were ſowed the former months, 
t 
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Remember they are not to remain in the hot-bed where 
raiſed, but are to be tranſplanted, ſome into pots, and ſome 
into the borders, See the work of April, May, and June. 


Socbing hardier kinds of Annuals. 
A ſlight hot-bed ſhould. be made in the ſecond or third 


week of this month, wherein to ſow the ſeeds of the more 
hardy kinds of annual flowers. Such as the ſeeds of China 
aſter, India pink, marvel of Peru, balſam, palma Chiiſti, 
capſicum, mignonette, bafil, French and African marigolds, 
and ten-week ſtocks, chryſanthemum, tree and purple ama. 
rantus, perſicarias, love-apple, ſcabiouſes, convolvulus 
major, and ſtramoniums, with ſeveral other ſorts. See the 
work of April. 8 | 
Obſerve, they are only to be raiſed in the hot-bed, and 
afterwards tranſplanted, | 
| Make the hot-bed about two feet high; put on the frame, 
and then earth the bed, five or fix inches thick, for the re- 
ception of the ſeed. | | 
he method of ſowing theſe ſeeds is this: draw ſhallow 
drills from the back to the front of the frame, two or three 
inches aſunder: ſow the ſeeds therein, each ſort ſeparate, 
and not too thick ; cover the ſmalleſt ſeed about a quarter 
of an inch, and the largeſt near half an inch. When the 
plants are come up, let them have air, by raiſing the glaſſes 
a confiderable height every ** when they have been up 
ſome time, and have got a little ſtrength, they muſt be 
gradually hardened, to bear the open air, by taking the 
I:;ghts entirely off 2 mild day. Refreſh them now and 
then with moderate ſprinklings of water : ſome of them 
will be fit to prick out next month, and all of them in May. 
See thoſe months. | ky 
Note, in default of frames and lights, may uſe hand or 
bell · glaſſes; or you may arch the bed over with hoops, and 
on nights and in bad weather, cover it with large garden- 
mats, or canvas. cloth, &cce. 5 | 
Where a hot-bed cannot be conveniently obtained, you 
may, towards the end of the month, ſow ſome of the above- 
mentioned annual flower-ſeeds on a warm border, where 
the earth is rich and light, and cover it occafionally with 
mats. ; 342271 | 
The ' ſorts that will ſucceed by that method, are China 
aſter, ten-week ſtocks, India pink, African and French. 
marigold, chryſanthemum, purple and tree amaranthus, 


perk- 
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rficarias, ſcabiouſes and convolvulus major: ſow the 
ſeeds thin, each ſort ſeparate; and arch the bed over with 
hoops : then, every night, and in bad weather, let mats be 
drawn acroſs the hoops, With this management the plants 
will come up, and grow freely; and if you refreſh them 
with water in dry weather, they will be fit to plant out about 
the end of May or beginning of June, and will flower pretty 
ſtrong, and in tolerable good time in autumn, _ wh 

For their full management, ſee the work. of the three 
ſucceeding months. 5 | 


Hardy annual Flowers, 


Sow in the borders and other parts of the garden, the 
ſeeds of all forts of hardy annual flowers. The ſorts-arg 
large and dwarf. annual ſun-flower, oriental mallow, lava- 
tera, Venice mallow, larkſpur, flos Adonis, ſweet ſultan, large 
fleſh-coloured and blue and yellow lupines. Sow alſo con- 
volvulus major, ſweet-ſcented and Tangier peas, and 
naſturtiums. Likewiſe ſow the ſeeds of the Spaniſh nigilla, 
purple and white candy-tuft, Venus looking-glaſs, Venus 
navel-wort, dwarf double peer, lobels, catchfly, dwarf 
annual lychnis, ſnails, caterpillars, and convolvulus minor, 
and ſome others. See next mont. 
All the above kinds of hardy annual flower ſeeds ſhould _ 
be ſown, each kind ſeparate, in patches in the different 
borders, and in the manner mentioned in the former month. 
The plants muſt remain to flower, in the places where they 
were ſown, for they do not well bear tranſplanting ; there- 
ſore, when they come up, let them be thinned where they 
have riſen too thick: water the patches in dry weather, both 
before and after the plants are come up. 


Giving freſh Earth to Plants in Pots. 


Give ſome freſh earth to the pots of double wall-flowers, 
double ſtock July flowers, double ſweet-williams, rockets, 
roſe campions, catchfly, campanulus, and ſcarlet lychnis, 
wa, ſuch like plants, which were potted laſt autumn, ar 
ore. , | © IS 
In doing this, clean the plants firſt from decayea reaves, 
then take tome of the earth out of the pots, but take care 
not to go ſo deep as to diſplace the roots of the plants; then 
fill up the pots again with freſh earth, and give them ſame 
water; this will ſtrengthen their roots, and the plants will 
ſhoot freely, and, produce large fſoner s. 
85 n 0rd - , - 
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: | Chryſanthemuns. ; PS. | 
"The cuttings of double chryfanthemums, which were 


anted in boxes or pots laſt autumn, and preſerved all winter 


1 
* frames, &c. ſhould now he planted out ſingly in the pots 
where they are to flower ; ſome of them may 'be planted 
out next month in the borders among other flowers, where 
they will flower early and ſtrong, and make à handſome 


pearanee. 


Auricula Plants, : I . 
If the auriculas in pots were not dreſſed laſt month, let it 
now be done early in this, as formerly directed. | 
The five auricula plants in pots ſhould now be guarded 
from much wet, cold winds and froſt ; ſuch weatber being 
Hurtfvl to their flower-buds, which are now in 'forwardnefs, 
Therefore continue the pots under the hoop arches, where 
the plants can enjoy the open air, and be defended when 
there is occaſion, by drawing mats over the hoops. 
The plants ſhould not be debarred from a' warm and 
moderate ſhower of rain now and then, if ſuch 'ſhould hap- 
n, for that would do them good. When the weather is 
dry let them be refreſhed moderately with water at times, 
juſt enough to keep the earth a little moiſt about their 
roots. 5 
The pots ſhould be kept free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves. i 


? Carnation Layers. 


The carnations which were raiſed from layers laſt year, 
and which are not yet planted into the large pots where you 
intend them to flower, ſhould be planted therein the begin- 
ning of this month. | 2 

Take up the plants with ſome of their own earth about 
their roots, and place one plant in the middle of each pot; 
but if the pots be large, you may put two plants in each; 

cloſe the earth well about them, and give a moderate 
watering to ſettle the earth about their roots. Place the 
pots where the planes may be de fended from cold winds, and 
water them moderately and frequently in dry weather. 
The carnation plants which were planted laſt autumn, 
into ar; pots where they are to remain, ſhould now be freſh 
Let the plants firſt be cleared from dead leaves, then take 


ſome. of the earth out of the pots, as near to their Toots as 
SITY poſſible, 
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fible,, without diſturbing them; then let the pots be 
Rlled up witk the freſh mould, laying ir cloſe round the 
plants; after which, water the pots to ſettle the earth, _ 
 The'freſh/earth will 'be'of great ſervice to the plants; it 
will ſtrengthen them, and cauſe them to ſhoot ſtrong, and 
produce large and-handſdme flowers. 
This is nom the time to ſow; carnation: ſeed, See the 


work: off Sowing perennial plant in the next page. . 
Frotecting curious Flowers 


N dw protect the more curious kinds of tulips, hyacinthsg 
ranunculuſes, and anemonies, from cold. rains: and froſts, 
which frequently happea in this month. Their flower-buds 
are nom advaneing a-pace ;- therefore, it you deſire to have 
lirge and beautiful flowers, you muſt: beſtow: covering on 
them; then they will blow in their true perfection. Let 
the may I continued over the beds, as mentioned 
in the- former: month, and e night, and at all. times 
when the weather is ffoſty, and in exceſſive rain, let tho 
mats be dran over · the hoops. | "Ange 6h; 
In mild days let them be conſtantly . 
may enjoy the free air and a moderate ſhower of rain w 
do them no harm, but will be ſerviceable.  _ .. . 
che ropes; which re fixed” acroſs the beds, are low! 
and too near the flowers, they ſhould be removed, and taller 


boops ſhould be fixed acroſs in their places. (oy 


Hyaciaths will. now begin to advance apare; youſho 
Gerede prepare ſome. ſticks to ſupport their fſower. ſtema, 
for the large double flowers being heavy, the ſtälk alone is 
not able to bear them up. Let a ſmall ſort ſtick be-fixed - 
in the ground near every plant, and let chert flower. ſtalke 
be brought cloſe, and ee them neatiy, wirt ſome 


ſoft tying, | | 
Planting: Rannnculuſes: and: Anemonzess 


, Plant, if required, ſome ranunculuſes and anemonies; 
they will blow and make a fine appearance in May and 


Jane, after the early planted ones are gone. Ih dry weather, 
t 


the beds be frequently watered after the plants ate up, 
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Sowing various Kind: of fibrous-rooted perennial and biennial 
; bf | P lants. f | x . 
Perennial and biennial flower ſeeds, of moſt kinds, may 
be ſown any time this month. e ay nents ie 
It is to be obſerved that theſe kinds do not flower the 
fame year they are ſown; but all the ſorts of them will 
flower ſtrong, and in the greateſt perfection, the year after, 
As every -one may not know the meaning of perennial 
and biennial plants, we will here explain it. The perennial 
— are thoſe which continue many years, ſuch as ever- 
ing ſun · flower, perennial aſters, &c. The bienuials are 
thoſe that are only of two years duration, being ſewn one 
year, and flower and perfect their ſeeds the next, and ſoon 
after die ; ſuch as the French honey-ſuckle, Canterbury 
bell-flower, &c. = « (4353 
The kinds proper to be ſown now, are carnations, pinks, 
ſweet-williams, wall-flowers, and ſtock July flowers, of 
all ſorts, Sow alſo fingle roſe-campion, catch - fly, ſcarlet 
. Jychnis, columbines, Greek yalerian, ſcabiouſes, and Cans 
The ſeeds of holyhocks, French honey-ſuckles, helen 
bore, honeſty or ſatin- flower, tree · primroſe, ſhrubby mallow, 
broad-leaved campanula and fox-gloves, 8 of maſt 


other ſorts of perennial and biennial plants, may now be 


n. 8 | 
For an account of the various forts to be raiſed from 
ſeeds, ſee next month, and The Catalogue of Plants at the 
end of the bock. | | | | 
All the above, and other hardy perennial flower ſeeds, are 
to be ſown. in beds of light earth in the open ground. 
Dig a ſpot for them in a warm fituation, but not in any 
ſhady place: divide the ground into beds three or four feet 
wide, and the beds into as many parts as you have kinds of 
| ſeeds; ſow them thin, and each kind ſeparate ; and let them 
be covered properly with earth; the larger ſeed half an inch, 
and the ſmaller ſeeds about a quarter of an inch deep ; or 
may be raked in evenly. , 1 5 | | 
ut in ſowing theſe kinds, or any other ſorts of perennial 
flower ſeeds, you may draw ſhallow drills to ſow them in, 
proportioning the depth of the drill to the ſize of the parti- 
cular ſeeds, ſo that each kind can be more regularly covered 
with the proper depth of earth it requires; but, although 
this practice is very proper for the larger kinds of _ 
| uc 
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ſuch as hollyhocks, & c. yet the ſmaller ſeeds may be ſown 
by broad-caſt on the ſurface of the beds; then tread in the 
ſeeds, and rake the ground ſmooth Some people practiſe 
the following method: firſt rake the ſurface of the bed 
ſmooth, then, with the back of the rake, turn the depth 
of a quarter, or half an inch of earth, equally off the ſur- 
face of the beds into the alley; then ſow the ſeed, and, with 
the teeth of the rake, draw the earth back again evenly over 
the ſeed. 1 | 13 

When the weather is dry, ſprinkle the beds frequently 
with water, but eſpecially when the plants begin to appear, 
and the plants will be fit to prick out in May and June. 

For it muſt be obſerved, that all the above, and other 
perennial plants raiſed from ſeed, are to be tranſplanted, 
firſt pricking them out from the ſeed-hed about the end 
of May, and in June, (ſee theſe months,) and then about 
Michaelmas to be tranſplanted to where they are to remain 
to flower, pr | | 

Y Dig the Borders. | 


Dig ſuch borders or other parts of the garden, as are not 
yet done, and rake them ſmooth; they will then be ready. 
to receive the ſeeds of annual flowers, and plants of others; 
beſides they will appear freſh and neat. Ws? 

Tranſplanting Perennial Plants, - | 

Where there are vacancies in any of the beds, borders, 
or other parts of this garden, they may now be filled up 
with many different kinds of flower plants, which will yet! 
ſucceed, if planted ſoon in the month, + 1 


The principal ſorts proper to plant now, are lychniſes, 


* 


* 


roſe-campions, rockets, 'catchfly, campanulas, car nations, 


pinks, and ſweet- williams, both double and fingle ; bache- 
lore-buttons, and double fever - few; golden · rod, perennial 
ſun- flowers, perennial aſters, and French honey - ſuckles; 
alſo eolumbines, Canterbury bells, monks-hood, fox gloves, 
tree · primroſes, and moſt others of the like fort, See the 
Flower Garden for September. | yh n nenn 
All the above plants will rake root in a ſhort time, and, 
if you ſupply them with water now and then, in dry wea- 
_ till treſh rooted, they will all of them flower this 
eaion, : | ren | 

Plant alfo dwarf fibrous-rooted flowers, where wanted, 
in the borders; they will take root freely, and in a little 


time, ? 
GT: . Such 


FT 


"5 : 
* 
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Such as polianthuſes, auriculas, double daifies, double 
chamomile, London pride, violets, hepaticas, thrift, prim- 
roſes, and gentianella ; and any other of the like kinds (fee 
September) will ſucceed well, if planted at the beginning of 
this month. a8 7 

Give them ſome water when firſt planted, and at times 
till they are well rooted, and will grow freely. 


. Hoe and rake the Borders. | 


Looſen the ſurface of thoſe beds or borders which were 
dug and planted with ffowers of, any kind laſt autumn, or 
W fince. | N | 

et this be. dane .in a dry day, and: with a ſmall hoe 

ſtirring the earth carefully. between. the plants, taking care 
of the ſhoots from bulbous roots, which are now juſt peep- 
ing through the ſurface ; then let the beds or borders 
neatly raked ; ahd, as you go on, clear away all decayed 

leaves which appear abaut apy.ot the plants, and let the 
Whole be cleared from weeds and every tort, of rubbiſu. 

| A 9 the * tg pores . 5 
gro -weeds will be prevented, and it will great 
promote the growth of the — and the borders wil 
appear clean and agreeable to look at. . 


Di the Clumps in the Shrubbery. 


Dig the ground in the clumps or borders between flower» 
1ng-ſhrubs: and evergreens. If not dove in the former 
months, let this be done at the beginning of this month; it 
will helpethe plants greatly, and the ground being turned 
up freſh, theplants will ew themſelves well; - | 


Planting deciduous Flowering-ſbrubs. 


Where deciduous, —— ped wn 22 
ig any part of this garden, they may nom be brought in 
and planted, for moſt ſorts will yet.ſgcceed, 4 

Sucb as the althera- frutex, ſpireas, ſyringas, roſes, gel - 
der-roſe,., honey-fuckles,, arbor; Jude, jaſmines, common 
lilac, -Perfign lilac, mezereuns, tacamahacca, laburnums, 
hypericum - frutex, 3 uin dog candle N + ag 

rtle, dog-wopd or euonj mus, Virginia dog-wood, double- | 

— cherry, dwarf: alwend, ang. all other kinds of 

hardy flowering-ſhrubs, may ſtill be planted. 5 

A 1 — ' jo or 
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clean it, when wanted, 
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For a more particular aceount of all the different ſores; / 
ſee, The: Catalogue of  Shrabs at the end of the-book, and i 
the work of mber , | i 3 4 W117 \ HERD) 


N Traz/planting, Evergreens. enn 
Evergreens of moſt kinds may be płanted any time tie 
month, where required; they will take root ſooner now? 
than at any other time of the yer. 
Particularly the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree; magnolia 
and bays, the evergreen” ſpindle - tree, or euonymus, 7 * 
canthas, philly rea, and-alaturnus, be tranſpl⸗ 5 
time this month, when the weather is mild. Plant alſo* 
where wanted laurels, Portugal laurels, lauruſtinus, ever - 
green oak, hollies, and” yews; alſo cytiſus, and ciſtuſes, 
with any other of the like kinds of evergreen ſhirubs or” 
trees. a . 25 & 2 1 1 oy 1 4 U 
The cedars of Lebanus may be likewife-tranfplan 
time in this month, as alſo pines and firs of all ſorts, cy- 
preſs, junipers, arbor vit, yew, and ſavin. a 
All other ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs and trees, may-lilt- 
wiſe be · ſafely tranſplanted at this ſeaſon, For a liſt ot theſe 
W ſee Udober, or The Catalogues at tha end- 
8 * +3 ; | Sd 1. 


; Dir ectiou. ＋ ar planting all farts of Shrubs. 45 als „ 
Vet the evergreens, and all other ſhrubs, be plante at 
ſueb diſtances t hat they may not croud each other, as · they 
grow up, for they always ſhew themſelves beſt when 
ſtand at ſome diſtance from each other. Shrubs of all ki 
ſhould be planted at ſuch diſtances, that there may be goed 
room to dig the ground between them, and. alſo td hoe and... 


In planting evergreens and ſtrubs of every Kind let all 
convenient expednion be made in doing it, ſo that they 


may be planted. as ſoon as poſſible after they are. taken up; 


or brought from the nurſery, or elſewhere; that their 4 
may not be dried by the ſun and wind; but when the (trabs., 
are brought-from'any diſtinee, and cannot be pov? 
planted,” untye the bundles, and lay the roots in a trench, 
and cover them with earth, to lie till the. places allotted for 
them are ready to teteide them 7 5 . 

In preparing for plantitig, obſerve to open a hole for 
each ſhrubs wide enough to r the roots freely, A 6 


- 
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them be of a proper depth, and looſen the bottom well. 
The holes being ready, bring the ſhrubs, and prune off 
broken or bruiſed roots; then place them in the hole up- 
right, break the earth well, and throw it in equally about 
their roots, and let them be covered a proper depth, ſhaking 
the plant gently as the earth is filled in, to cauſe it to ſettle 
cloſe between all the roots, and fibres; and tread it moder- 
ately to fix the plants firmly in an upright poſition ; making 
the top of the earth hollow, like a baſon, round each ſhrub, 
to hold water when given in dry weather; and lay ſome 
mulch, or litter, on the ſurface, round the tree, to pre- 
ſerve the earth moiſt about their roots, particularly to the 
more curious ſorts, and if they are watered as ſoon as plant- 
ed, it will ſettle the earth about all the roots more effectually, 
and promote their freſh rooting. - 

Immediately after planting, fix ſtakes to ſuch as require 
ſupport, and let them be faſtened thereto. 


| +, Planting Res. 

- Roſe-trees of moſt forts may fill be removed. | 
Thoſe that are planted any time this month, will pro- 
duce flowers the ſarne year; but the ſooner they are planted 
od better they will take root, and the ſtronger they will 

3 „ 
But curious perſons often plant theſe ſhrubs late in the 
ſeaſon, in order to have a late bloom. I have — them 
in April, and had them flower in Auguſt and = 

** +3" 742k oy . + #1 a A. 

+ Planting Edgings for Beds or Borders. 

Plant box-edgings, it will take root ſoon, and grow free 

ugh, provided you water it a few times. Where there 
are any gaps in the former planted edgings, let them now 
be made good; for ragged and uneven edgings have a diſ- 

Tbrift, if neatly planted, makes pretty edgings to bor- 

. ders, or flower-beds, and is by ſome much eſteemed for that 
purpoſe. Plant this, where required, the beginning of 
the month, and water it at times, in dry weather, till it is 

well rooted. e poten SD WTI be” 

Pinks may likewiſe be planted for edgings ; and to ſuch. 
perſons as ſell the flowers, it makes . a very profitable 

ng. | . | 
Ee daiſies, London-pride, &c. are alſo A” 
| 6 | u 
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uſed as for edgings ; but theſe Plants too ſoon {pou out of 
bounds. Mr 


| Claas the Phaſors Gerd: 10: e 29 
Every part of this garden ſhould now be well ddewed, 


and put into the beſt order. 

Keep the graſs-walks and lawns perfectly clear. 3 
worm · caſts, 65 or theſe appear unſightly, and ſpoll th 

aſe, | 
F Where ſuch appear, let them be broken and forked hag 
with a taper pliable aſh-pole, and let the graſs be afteriards' 
well rolled, by which means you will be a le to mo It eloſe 
and even. 

Graſs will now begin to grow a-pace, if the abe! 18 
mild, therefore let po walks or ales be mowed in good: 
time, before the graſs is rank ; otherwiſe you candot oug LA 
cloſe, ſo as to have a fine and even bottom. 

Let the edges of the walks or lawns be all nefitly Ur vibes | 
with a ſharp-edged iron; it will add greatly to the W at 
of them. 


oy. 
* * 


Laying Turf, 


New rats or lawns may ſtill be made, any cime 
this mont. | 

Turf will w freely if laid now, provided it is laid 
down ſoon after "ie is cut. It ſhould be well beat after it 
laid, and well rolled after heavy ſhowers of rain, which will | 
render the ſurface ſmooth and m. 


Gravel. Walks. 


G mould now be kept perfectly A 5 54 
weeds, and ſuffer no fort of litter to lay upon t lem 

Roll the walks well twice ev ery week, when the, weather, 
will permit ; by which means they. will be firm, the ſurfac 
will be deen agreeable to walk upon and to look at. 

Now is the time to begin to turn gravel-walks where tbe 
ſurface is dirty, or overgrown with moſs, or full of ſmall; | 
weeds, By turning the gravel, the moſs and weeds will be 
2 and he walls will appear 8 freſh-as when firk 


Such gravel-walks as were N. up and laid; he > * 


the beginning of winter, ſhould, now be levelled doyn, and 
put into their * for n. 
| G6 | But 
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| But. this ridging of grayel-walks, in winter, is, the moſt 
ill-looking, and unneceſſary contrivance, that ever was in · 
troduced into a garden; though a common cuſtom among 
gardeners. There ie, I think, im this practice, ſomething 
very. contrary, to reaſon ; the walls ate thereby rendered al- 
together uſeleſs, in the winter ſeaſon; when, in ſome gar- 
dens, it muſt. certainly be. very, incommodious, both to the 
proprietor and to the, gardener. himſelt;. and, in all gardens, 
It has a deſolate and confuſed appearance. The reaſon ſome. 
give for this abſurd cuſtom is, that it prevents the growth 
of weeds; but I ſhould adviſe. that all gravel- walks might 
remain always in ray Aly wed form, for. couſtant uſe, ex · 
cept juſt turning them in ſpring, to deſtroy the numerous. 
ſmall weeds.and moſs often appearing on the-ſurface, and 
ire the walks a freſh, and lively appearance ; but it has ra- 
ee effect; there is one thing I can affirm, 
that, by ridging the walks in winter, it greatly deadens the, 
colour of the grayel, and prevents its binding properly, 
when laid down in the right form _ y 
owever, where ridging up the walks in winter has, 
been practiſed, let the ridges. be levelled down ſome time 
"this month. | | ; 
Let this work be done in dry days. | 
In turning, or laying down gravel-walks, either old or 
new, the,work:ſhould be done to the. greateſt. exactneſe; the 
walks. being a Principe park of.the garden.. _y 
_ Gravel-walks ſhould be made bigheſt, m. the middle; but; 
_ the riſe ſhould be eaſy, E come on gradually from 
both ſides, finiſhing them off ſomewhat rounding; being 
careful not to make them. too high.or;of a ſudden riſe in 
the middle; for a walk made in that form is uneaſy to 
walk upon, and is alſo diſagreeable to the eye. A-gravel- 
walk of twelve feet wide, ſſwuld have a riſe of about three 
or four inches in the middle: that is, the middle ſhould 
riſe gradually ſo much higher than the ſides. The ſame 
riſe ſhould be allowed in proportion to the width of every 
avel walk; one of twenty - four feet wide, ſhould not have 
u t ſix: inehes riſe in the middle; and a walk of ſix 
feet wide, ſhould not have more riſe than an inch and a 
half or two inches; for the method is, that for every foot 
the walk is wide, allow from about a quarter to half an 
inch riſe in the middle; this will be ſvfficient, for the 
riſe-ſhould never be more than juſt, perceptible ; and if — 
; | walk. 
0 | | 


, 
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walk exceeds twenty-four. or thirty fi that allowance £4 
ſhould be Jiminifhed about one Aird A 

When a gravel-walk+is made according to the above di- 
menſions, it will be agreeable to the eye, and a perſon can- 
walk in any part of it with pleaſure; and there will be- 
on enough to prevent water lodging on any part of the 
ſurface. 
As you proceed in turning or lay ing gravel-walks, obferve 
to tread, rake, and roll them, every ey feet, or there 
abouts, The method is this: 

Wben you have advanced with the turning or ling 
about fifteen or twenty feet from the end, let that be t 
den all over equally ; then ſmooth it off with the baek of 
the rake; and roll ĩt directly; then lay as much more, and 
tread, rake, and roll that; and- ſo. proceed to the end of 
the walk, for gravel never rakes nor rolls ſo well as. when 
freſh ſtirred, eſpecially if it is of. a loamy nature: in that 
caſe never. ler down- more than you can rake or roll the 
ſame day, for fear of rain happening, which would: render 


vag, it like mortar. 

ne For an account of 9 Festen, and-of be 
proper ſorts of gravel, ſee work of Apr 

or, Planting PForeft-trees. *. 1395 

he Foreſt- trees of all ſorts may ſtall be removed, but but any! 
general plantation of theſe ſhould be meſtiy performed in 

ut autumn and winter, or early in Long that is, anytime in 

m. hag weather, from October or ember, — 5 

E For the various ſorts of foreſt- trees, ſee December. 

in | 

Oo = — — '. d 

1 

ry The- Nivms ** V. 

5 Grafting. 

e RA PT appl plums, e 6 the. 

* — ſon for doing that work. þ + 

a ving procured grafts of the 1 — 

t el laſt month, a ſharp knife, ſome new baſs, and a proper: 

1 quantity of well- wrought clay, proceed to: — the 

"I beginning of the month, and let the ſame. method be prac- 

A OI mentioned. in the. work. r : e _ 

Pl month, 
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Management of Fruit- trees grafted and budded laſt Tear. 
. The fruit-trees which were grafteg a year ago, ſhould 
now have their ſhoots, which were made laſt ſummer, ſhort- 
ened, that — may ſend forth lateral ſhoots or branches, 
to form a regular head near the ſtock. See the Fruit Gar- 
den of this month and February. | 
Let this be done juſt as the ſhoots begin to puſh, ſhort - 
ening them to four or five eyes. | ' 
The ſtocks which were budded the laſt ſummer, ſhould. 
now have their heads cut off, a little above the budded part; 
by which means the whole nouriſhment will go to the bud. 
. Having a ſharp knite, cut the head of the ſtock off ſlop- 
ing, about a hand's breadth above the bud. See laſt month, 
and the article of Budding in June. wi 


'  Sowwing Seeds of foreign Trees and Shrubs. 


Now is the time to ſow the ſeeds of many ſorts of hardy 
Exotic trees and ſhrubs, 7 | 

For an account of the various ſorts which may be raiſed: 
from ſeed, ſee April. And as moſt of the ſeed- ſhops are 
now generally well furniſhed with many ſorts of exotic. and 
other tree and ſhrub ſeeds, every year, from America and 
other parts; whoever may be inclined to raiſe any of the 
ſorts from ſeed, may be ſupplied with the forts they deſire 
from the above ſhops. 

The method of Ning the hardy kinds is eaſy enough ; 
and many forts of them will grow freely, and with little 
trouble. | 46% 

Dig a ſpot for them where the ground is dry, and of a 
looſe texture, and in a fituation not too much expoſed ; and. 
let the earth be perfectly well broken, and make the ſur- 
face level; then divide the piece into beds three feet and a 
half wide, and the beds into as. many parts as you have 
kinds of ſeeds to ſow, Sow the ſeeds of each fort in its ſepa- 
rate ſpot, or plant them, as you ſee it moſt convenient, 
according to the kinds and fizes of the different ſeeds, and 
cover them with fine light earth, taking care that each fort, 
according to its ſize, be covered a proper depth; ſome half 
an inch, and others an inch, or two inches deep; according. 
to the ſize of the ſeeds, fruits, or nuts. | | 

- In dry weather let the beds be frequently ſprinkled with 

water; and hen the ſun is hot, a little mading with mats 
will be ſerviceable. | 3 of 
1 Fe 


* 
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150 Propagating Shrubs by Cuttings. 
Trees and Shrubs of many. kinds may be propagated 


from cuttings; this is a ſeaſon to plant them. 

Dig a ſpot for them where the ground. is ſomewhat moiſt, 
and not ſtiff; let the earth be well broken with the ſpade, 
and rake the ſurface ſmooth: then divide the piece into as 
many parts as you have kinds of ebe to plant. 5 

Take off the cuttings with a ſharp knife, from the trees 
or ſhrubs you want to increaſe ; let them be of the laſt ſum- 
mer's ſhoots, cutting them off from about fix or eight, to 

twelve or fifteen inches long, according as you can find 
them proper for your Kenna. and plant them in rows, - 
each cutting about half 'way in the ground, and cloſe the 
earth well about them. In dry weather let them be watered 
twice a week, and keep them · perfectly clear from weeds, 

The cuttings of moſt kinds of hardy trees and ſhrubs, that 
ſucceed by this method, may alſo ſtill be planted, where nor - 
done in autumn or laſt month. man 

For an account of the principal ſorts which may be raiſed 
by this method, ſee the Nur/ery in October. PT 


* 


Sowing Cedar of Libanus, and other hardy evergreen Shrub 
1 and Tree Seeds. 


| | vows ud 

; The comms 9 | Lives feos may 5 now | alſo the 
eeds of pines, firs, cyprels, juniper ; this being the proper 
ſeaſon ne 14 theſe A the he kinds. 4 * , 

Dig a ſpot of light earth for theſe ſeeds, and divide it into 
ſmall beds; ſow the ſeed therein, each ſort by itſelf, and 
cover them with light earth, about half an inch. Wateri 
and ſhading the beds in dry hot weather will be very necel- , 
ſary. It will be of great ſervice if you doit while the plants 
are young. * 

The ſtrawberry- tree, or arhutus, may be raiſed from ſeed; 
and this ig the ſeaſon to ſow it. Toa 

But the moſt certain method is to ſow this ſeed in a hot- 
bed. The method is this: fill ſome ſmall pots with freſh * 
light earth; ſow the ſeed therein, and cover it near half an 
inch; then plunge the pots to theirs rims in a hot-bed. * 
Sprinkle the pots frequently with water, and when the plants 
appear, they ſhould have a great deal of free air. 

"Theſe ſeeds will alſo grow, if you ſow them in a bed of 
natural earth, but not ſo expeditiouſly, nor fo certain. = 


2 
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The acorns of evergreen - oak may be ſown now; alſo the 
ſeeds of phillyrea and bays, and: other evergreens, in beds 
of light earth, and cover the acdrns about an. inch, and the 
others about half an inch deep. 3 

For a farther account of the different ſorts of evergreens, 
which' may be raiſed by ſeed, ſee the 'Nzr/ery next month, 


Tranſdlanting young Trees and Shrubs. 


Moſt ſorts of young trees aud ſhrubs, both deciduous and 
evergreen kinds, may till be removed, either from the ſeed - 
bed, or other compartments-where they ſtand too cleſe, 
and require planting out in wide nurſery rows. ee 
In tranſplanting the various ſorts in nurſery rows, let the 
rows be two feet and a half aſunder, and the plants placed. 
from about twelve or fifteen inches to half a. yard diſtant in 
each line. | 3 
Watering after tranſplantation may be neceſſary in late 
ing, to ſame of the tenderer evergreens. 
" Likewiſe to ſome of the more delicate ſorts, it may be 
proper toilay ſome mulch; or ſome ſort of lang litter, on. th e 
urface, to prevent the ſun and wind. from drying the earth 


* 


too much about their roots 


Meeding Seedling Trees and Sbrubs. 


Look over the ſeed- beds of young trees and ſhrubs ;_if 
weeds-appear on them, let them-be carefully picked out by. 
hand in time, before they mix. theix roots' with thoſe of 

Watering Seedling Trees, Gt. 

In dry weather it wilt be proper to refreſh the ſeed · beds 
of young trees and ſhrubs, with water, now and then; a 
little at each time will do. 12 ” | 


Mie. 
Vines of alb ſorta may be propagated by cuttings; this 
is now a proper ſeaſon to plant them. cg ho 
The cuttings muſt, be ſhoots of the laſt. ſummer's gn f 
and. ſnortened to ten or twelve inches, leaving only three 
eyes or buds to each cutting; plant them in. rows half a yard» 
aſunder, and eight or ten inches apart in the rows,, placing. 
each cutting with two of the buds in the ground,. the oth 
out, appeating only 2 little above the ſurſaces. Ge 
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1:37 
Give them water occafionglly in dry, weather, and; they 
will take root freely, and make ſome ſhoots at top: the ſame 
year, and become tolerable plants by next autumn, 
The vine may likewiſe be propagated: by layers of the 
young branches, which will, readily emit rats 


THE Gxpnn-Hovust; 


PEN the green-houſe windows every mild day, that 
O the plants may 


enjoy the freſh air freely, for now they 


uire that neceſſary article. 


hen there is a ſharp . wind, or a vary e | 
lofe 1 


the windows ſhould be kept clofe ; for ſuch weather 


ruin fome of the tender kinds, and would he of bad conſe» 


quence to all. 
Keep the windows cloſe every night. 


wau 


over the tubs or pots, every ather day, and ſes 
Where water eng, ber fhek as requite it be . 


plied therewith, taking care to uſe moderation in that.caſe. 


ater will be ſerviceable to maſt, of the plants, but 


eſpe» * 


cially to all the woody kinds, if you apply it in due time, 
and in moderate 8 and they will now require; it 


frequently, But be ſure not to give them too mue 
at a time, for that would prove the deſtruction of 


water 
man 


kinds, and would be prejudicial to the plants in gene 


eſpecially while they. are confined in the green-houſe. 


Keep every plant in the trouſe free from decayed leaves; 


that is, where ſuch appear, let them be immediately picked 
off; for theſe, if permitted to remain, would prejudiee the! 


health of the plants; beſides, they appear dif: 


Where duſt, or mouldineſs, or any ſort of filth appears 
on the leaves of the orange or lemon- trees, & c. let them be: 
cleaned with a ſpunge dipped in water, cleaning the leaves: 


therewith, one by one. 
Heading Orange or Lemon: trees. 


Where any orange or lemon-trees have decayed, or-have 


unſightly heads, it. will now be proper to head them 


down - 


as directed laſt month, at the ſame time ſhift them out of the 


pot. ot. tub, with the ball entire, in order to, replace 


them 
"Oy 
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again with ſome freſh earth ; by which means they will 
ſhoot out with greater vigour, ſo as to appear with full and 
handſome heads, by the end of July. 

Prepare for this purpoſe a proper quantity of freſh earth; 
let this be broken well with the ſpade, and lay it ready near 
the green-houſe, 

J hen bring out the trees, and prune their heads as cloſe 
as — ſee convenient, and cut out all dead wood. 

hen this is done, let the tree be taken out of its pot or 
tub, preſerying the ball of earth about the roots entire; then 
with a knife pare away from the bottom and ſides all the 
matted roots, with part of the old earth, equally round the 
fide of the ball, this done, put ſome freſh earth in the bot- 
tom of the pot, or tub, and immediately replace the tree, 
and fill up round the ball with more earth, bringing it at 
leaſt an inch over the top of the ball. 
_ Give a moderate watering, as ſoon as they are planted, 
to cauſe the earth to ſettle cloſe about the roots. 

Then return the trees to their places, in the green-houſe, 
and let them be refreſhed with water frequently; but let 
this be given in ſmall quantities, juſt enough to keep the 
earth about the roots a little moiſt. 5 | 
* When they are brought out of the houſe ſor the ſummer 
ſeaſon, let them be placed in a ſhady ſituation, and ſupply 
them well with water in dry weather. 

But ſuch orange-trees, and thoſe whoſe heads are in a very, 
fickly condition, ſhould be treated, if Pony as directed 
for ſuch trees in the work of the Green-hou/e laſt month. 


Heading down Myrtles, 


Where myrtles have decayed or the heads are unſightly, 
let them alſo be headed down, and either ſhift them into 
ſome freſh earth, as directed above for the oranges, or let 
ſome of the earth be taken off the top of the pots, and round 
the fides; then fill up the pot with freſh earth, and water 
them. | | | 

\ Theſe trees, with this management, will break out again 
very freely, and will, in four or five months time, be well 
furniſhed with entire new heads. Supply them duly with 
Water... 


Shifting Plants that want it, into large Pots, 


Any of the oranges, lemons, or myrtles, or other green- 
EEE | houſe 
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houſe plants, that want larger pots, may be ſhifted into 
them any time this month. | 1 
When you take them out of their pots, preſerve the ball 
entire, but let all the matted or mouldy roots, on the out- 
fide of the ball, be pared off with a ſharp knife, then ſet 
them in their new pot, and fill up the ſpaces with freſh 
earth, 4, Pt Fee ED 
Water them immediately after this, and ſet them in their 
place in the green-houſe, and they will ſhoot freely both at 
top and root, 


Giving freſb Earth to the Pots of Green-houſe Plants. 


The oranges, and green-houſe plants in general, which do 
not require ſhifting, ſhould at this time have ſome freſh earth 
added to the tops of their pots, or tubs ; it will encourage 
the plants greatly, and it is ſoon done. | 9 

Firſt looſen the old earth in the tops of the tubs, or pots, 
quite to the ſurface of the roots, but ſo as not to diſturb 
them, and looſen it alſo down round the ſides, a little way ; - 
then take out the looſe earth, and fill up the pots with ſome 
that is new, and give them a moderate watering, * | 


e Sow Exotic Tree-ſteds, \' 
A hot-bed may be made the beginning of this 


month, to 


ſow the ſeeds of tender exotic trees, or plants, upon either 


of the green-houſe, or ſtove. kinds. The bed ſhould be made 
either of. hot dung, or freſh-tan, and covered with frames 
and glaſſes, 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in pots of light earth, and the 
pots ſhould be plunged to their rims in the tan, and ſhould 
moderately watered at times. BEV | 
Where tan cannot be obtained readily, make the bed of - 
hot dung, preparing it firſt as you do for other hot beds; 
then make the bed three feet high, ſer a frame on, and 
when the great heat is over, lay on three or four inches of 
earth: then fill ſome ſmall pots with fine light earth; ſow 
the ſeeds in the pots, and cover them lightly with ſifted 


earth ; then plunge the pots in the earth on the bed, and put. 
on the gla f | 35 


Let the pots in general be frequently ſprinkled with wa- 
ter, and when the plants appear, let them have freſh air, by 
raiſing the glaſſes a little way, Obſerve to keep up the 
heat of the dung, by applying a lining, when the heat de- 


Winter 


clines much, 


ji 
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Winter Cherry, or: Anomum Plithii, 


The winter cherry, or amomum Pliny, is much eſteemed 
for its, beautiful red fruit, which it bears in winter. This 
plant is eaſily raiſed from ſeed; this is the ſeaſon to ſow it, 
and the method is this: 

Fill ſome pots with rich earth, ſow the ſeed on the ſurface, 
and cover itwith light earth, about the third part of an inch; 
then plunge the pots to their rims in a. moderate hot · bed, 
and water them frequently. | 

When the plants are come up, and about three inches 
high. they r into ſmall pots; and placed 
in a gentle hot · bed, Were will take root and grow 
reden for they, are naturally, of a quick growth. 

They may afterwards be planted into larger, pots, and 
in the open air, till the latter end of October, and 
E then taken into the green -houſe. 


8 Swing Kerngls of Oranges for Stocks, 
Noy. is the time to ſow: the kernels.of oranges. and le» 
mons, in order to raiſe ſtocks ta bud any of theſe, kinda, of 


trees upon. 

The beſt method of ſowing theſe kernels is this: fil] ſome 
middle-fized pots. with very good earth; ſow the kernels in 
the pot and cover them half an inch with earth; 
them plunge: the pots into a hot - bed and let them bo fre: 
quently; watered See the Greenbou/e:next month. 
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will now, in general, ſhew fruit; that is, 

| ſuch as are fruiting plants; they muſt. therefore have 

attendance. 0 

Examine the bark-bed, and ſee if there is a proper heat, 
for, upon that depends the ſucceſs of having handſome and 
full · ned fruit. The great article is to preſerve a free 
growth. in. theſe fruit, from their finſt, appearance; to the 
time of their maturity; this muſt be done by keeping the 
bark to 8 proper degree of heat: that is, the heat ſhould be 


| 9 7 Pines; 
T*HE pines 


quite 


oy 
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uite lively, for a faint heat will not anſwer the purpoſe; 
r ee 2 examining the beds, if you find the 1 much 
decreaſed, let preparation be made to renewiit as ſoon as 

Mble. 

"" Provide for that purpoſe, a quantity of -new bark 

the tanners, the beginning of this month. The middle- 
ſized bark is to be choſen, and ſuch as hath been at leaſt a 
fortnight or three weeks out of the tan · pit. 

The quantity of new bark neceſſary to provide at this 
time, ſhould be equal to near one-third part of what the 
bark:bed will contain. This, when brought home, ſhould 
be thrown up in a heap; and lie eight or ten days, to drain 
and prepare for fermentation. But, if very wet, it ſhould 
be firſt fpread thin in an oye ny place tor two or three 
days to dry, and be then thrown in a heap. . 

When the bark is ready, let all the pots be taken up out 
of the bed; then pare off ſome of the old earthy bark at the 
top, to an equal depth, and carry it away. this'rs 
done, throw in the new bark; then, with a fork, let che 
whole be worked up, and the new and old be perfectly well 
mixed together, working it up quite to the bottom. | 

Level the top, and immediately let the .pots be plunged 
in a regular manner as they were before. The whole of 
this work ſhould be begun and finiſhed the ſame day, if 

ble. | 

The heat of the old bark being not quite exhauſted, it will 
ſet the new a-going directly, as jt were; and both together 
will produce a kindly growing heat, and will retain it a long 
ume. 

NMatering the Hot-houſe Plants. . 

Water ſhould now be given frequently to-the pine-apple 
plants - general, but the fruiting-plants will require it 
pretty often. 

They ſhould be refreſhed moderately, about'oneein fixeor 
ſix days; and be ſure not to give them too much at a time. 

Air muſt alſo be admitted to theſe plants, at all favourable- 
opportunities. This ſhould be always done when there 
comes a warm ſunny day, and but little wind ſtirring. In 
ſuch days, ſome of the glaſſes may be drawn open a little 
way, about ten or eleven o'clock, and ſhut eloſe again about 


two or three. | SG | Ez 
For the cure of the other ſorts of ſtove- plants, !feerthe ur- 

houſe of February. 2 = 
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Mork to be done in the KtiTcCHeN GARDEN. 


Cucumbers and Melons. 


T . E che cucumber and melon hot-beds which were 
made a month or two ago, be carefully examined, and 
ſee if they are of a proper degree of heat. 

This ſhould be particularly attended to at this ſeaſon, for 
theſe plants will not yield fine fruit, nor a plentiful crop, 
if the beds are deſlitute of a proper heat. 

Therefore, when you perceive the heat of the beds to be 

much failed, let it be renewed as ſoon as poſſible, This 

muſt be done by adding a lining of hot dung to the ſides 
of the beds, in the manner as directed in the three former 
months, | | | 

This will greatly enliven the heat of the beds, by which 

means the plants will be preſerved in a growing ſtate, and 

the fruit will ſet freely, and they will alſo ſwell kindly, and 
will grow to a handſome fize, 

Air ſhould be admitted to the plants every day. This is 
done by rating the lights on the back part of the frame with 
props, obſerving to raiſe them more or leſs, in proportion 
to the temperature of heat in the beds, and according as the 
weather will permit; that is, remembering if there be a to- 
lerable warmth in the bed, and the weather mild, not to fail 
to raiſe the glaſſes from one to two or three inches high, as 
the heat of the day encreaſes, but eſpecially in ſunny days; 
but in cloudy days, when there is a — air, or high winds 
ſtirring, raiſe the lights but little at ſuch a time. 

For the purpoſe ot raiſing the lights to admit air, &c. you 
ſhould be provided with wooden props, one for each light, 
which ſhould be made wedge faſhion, making the biggeſt end 
three inches and a half deep, working it off to nothing at the 
| Other, and with thoſe you can readily raiſe the lights to what 
height you ſhall judge proper, according to the warmth of the 
bed or temperature of the weather. N 

Let mats be thrown over the glaſſes every evening, a little 
before ſun · ſet, and take them off again in the morning, about 


an hour or ſo after it riſes, 4 
5 Water 
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Water the plants occaſionally ; the- cucumbers will re” 
quire it often; that is, provided there be a good heat in the 
bed, and the weather mild and ſunny; when a moderate 
watering once every four or five days, or a week, will be 
requiſite ; but let this article be applied in moderate 
8 uantities. | 
| Melons ſhould alſo be watered moderately, at times, for 
they will require it; but when theſe plants are about 
ſetting their fruit, they ſhould be watered very ſparingly at 


re that time. | bo 4 
nd Let decayed and damaged leaves be taken off as ſoon as. 
they appear on the plants, either cucumbers or melons ; alſo. 
for let all decayed flowers be taken away. x. 3 | 
p, In hot days, when the ſun is fierce, ſo as to occaſion the 
leaves of the melons or cucumbers to flag, it will be proper 
be to ſhade. them for two or three hours, 8 the greateſt = 
his heat, with a thin mat, or with, a little loofe hay ſtrewed | 
les thinly over the glaſſes. 78 8 YE; 
\er The flowers of cucumbers and melons are male and. fe- 
male, ſeparate on the ſame plant, and the females produce 
ch the fruit; the males are often erroneouſly called falſe bloſ- 
nd ſoms ; and many perſons in conſequence of that notion, pull 
nd them off; but they are ſo far from being falſe bloom, that 
they are by nature deſigned to impregnate the female flow- 
18 ers, to render them fruitful; for the antheræ in the centre 
ich of the male bloſſom being furniſhed with a fine powder, 
on which being diſperſed on the ſtigma in the centre of the 
he female, the tecundation' is effected, and the fruit in a day or 
. two after will begin to ſwell, and in a fortnight will be ar- 
fail rived to a proper ſize for cutting; ſo that without the aſ- 
as ſiſtance of the male bloſſom, the females having the embryo 
58; fruit at their baſe, withers and decays; and the infant fruit 
ads turn yellow and drop off. weak 
Therefore it is of importance to preſerve a-ſufficiency of 
20 the male flowers, for the purpoſe of impregnating the fe- 
ht, males; and in the early culture of cucumbers, &c. it is 
nd eligible to carry ſome of the males to the female flowers, 
the previouſly pulling off the petal or flower-leaf of the male, 
hat then with the remaining anthera, or central part, touch the 
the ſtigma of the female, ſo as ſome of the farina or powder of 
the anthera, adheres to the ſtigma, a little of which being 
ttle ſufficient to effect the impregnatio o. 
549 This operation is eſſentially neceſſary to be performed 


by hand, to early plants that are ſhut up in frames, before 
ater the 
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the lights can be admitted ſufficiently open to give free ac- 
ceſs to a large current of air, or flying inſects, tuch as bees, 
Sc. all of which aſſiſt in eonveying the farina of the male 
bloom to the females; as is evident in plants expoſed to 
the open dir. | | 


The above operation of fecundating, or, as the gardeners 


term it, ſetting the fruit, ſhould be performed the fame da 
the flowers open; and as ſoon as they are fully expanded is 
the proper period. | | 

The female or fruit-bearing flowers, are readily diſtin- 
guiſhed at ſight from the males; the former having always 
the germen or embryo- fruit placed immediately under the 
baſe of the flower, or in other words, the embryo - fruit ĩſſues 
forth with the flower - bud on its top, vifible from its firſt 
irruption from the item of the plant; but the male · bloſſom 
is plaeed immediately on the top of its footſtalk, without 
any appearance of germen, or fruit under its baſe. 


Making Ridges to out Cucumber and Melons, under Bell 
| , * 8 Hand Glaſſes. 

Make hot-bed ridges, about the middle or latter end of 
this month, for the cucumbers or melon plants raiſed laſt 
month, in order to be planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 

Theſe hot-beds or ridges for hand or bell-glafles, ſhould, 
at this time, be made the greateſt part above ground, not 
digging deep trenches, as is often practiſed, wherein to 
malte them; for by that practice you cannot readily line 
the beds when their heat declines. The making them in 
deep trenches in May, when no linings are required, is not 
improper; but at this ſeaſon do not make trenches deeper 
than about fix inches, and more particularly for melons. 


Each · bed or ridge ſhould not be leſs than two feet thick 


of dung, but thirty inches will not be too much; and they 
ſhould be full three feet wide. | 

But where there is plenty of dung, it will be beſt to 
make them four feet wide: and if there are more than one 


allowing a ſpace of at leaſt three or four feet between ridge 


and ridge; and theſe ſpaces or alleys are, in about a 'motith 


or ſive weeks, to be filled with new hot. dung, and covered 
with earth: this will throw in a freſh heat to the beds, 
which will be found to be of great advantage to the plarits. 


LY 


ridge to be made, arrange them parallel one before another, 
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The beds being made as above directed, then in two, 
three, or four days after, when the dung will be ſettled, 
and the heat ariſen to the top of the bed, lay on the earth: 


this ſhould be laid ten inches thick on every part, . Eg 
When this is done, mark out the holes for the plants at . 
1 three feet and a half aſunder ; they ſet on the bell or hand- 
glaſſes, and keep them cloſe down till, the dung has tho- 
; roughly warmed. the earth; then proceed to put in the 
plants. 


ö Let two melon plants be ſet for each glaſs, that you may 
5 plant three or tour cucumber plants under a glaſs. 

; As ſoon as they are planted, let them be moderately 
ö watered, to ſettle the earth about their roots, and the wa- 
. tering ſhould be afterwards. occafionally repeated, for they 
| 
. 


will require to be refreſhed with that article once or twice 
a week, according to the degree of warmth in the bed, and 
temperature of the weather; but let moderation be always 


/ 22 in performing this work, eſpecially, when newly 
planted, | FO. x 
Shade the plants occaſionally from the ſun, when it is 

powerſul, till they have gotten-good root in the new earth ; 


but when the plants are able to bear the ſun without flag - 
ging, let them enjoy it freely. . 

Let the glaſſes be covered every night with mats: this 
ſhould be conſtantly practiſed every night till the end of 
May, or beginning of june. | e a8 

— if the plants have not been ſtopped or topped 
before, it muſt now be done: this is to be done when the 
plants have two or three leaves: obſerving, at that time to 
pinch off the top of the plant in the manner directed laſt 
month; and each plant thus treated will produce two, three, 
or four ſnoots, or runners; and when theſe runners have 
7 three joints, and if no, fruit appear, it will alſo be proper to 

ſtop them again, by pinching off the top of each at the third 

J joint, which will cauſe each of theſe runners to put out to 
> or three more ſhoots ; and ſo by that practice the plants will 
. be well furniſhed with fruitful runners; for it is from theſe 
e lateral ſhoots that we are to expect the fruit; but if the 
* plants were not to be ſtopped as above, there would not 
1 come above one or two runners from each plant, and theſe ' 
Y would perhaps run a yard in length without ſhewing one 
b fruit, but eſpecially the cucumbers. 
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Sewing Cucumber and Melon Seeds. 


Soy the ſeeds of cucumbers and melons the be inning of 
this month, toraiſe ſome plants to ridge out, under hand or 
bell-glaſſes, in May, See the directions of laſt month, 


Lettuces. | 
Tranſplant coſs and Sileſia lettuce, or any other. ſorts, 
which were ſown in February, or early in the laſt month. 
Chooſe a ſpot of good ground for theſe plants, and if mo- 
derately dunged, it will prove beneficial to their growth: 
dig the ground evenly one ſpade deep, and rake the ſurface 
ſmooth, then plant the lettuces about ten or twelve inches 


diſtant each way; water them immediately, and repeat it 


occaſionally in dry weather, till they have taken good root. 

Sow coſs and cabbaye lettuce; alto the ſeeds of Sileſia and 
imperial, or any other ſorts of lettuces, may be ſown any 
time this month, 

Dig a ſpot of rich ground for them, in an open fituation; 
ſow the ſeed equally, and not too thick, and rake them in 
lightly. 

. ſowings once a fortnight, or thereabouts, chat 
there may be a regular ſucceſſion, 


Small Sallading. 


Sow ſmall ſallading, at leaſt once every week; the ſorts 
are ereſſes, muſtard, rape, radiſh, and turnip. 
Draw ſome ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds, where th 
round is rich and light; ſow the ſeeds therein, each kind 
— and cover them lightly with earth. a 
Water them moderately if the weather ſhould be dry, 
which will greatly promote their growth. 


Radiſhes 0 


Thin the crops of radiſkes where they have ariſen too 
thick, leaving the plants about two or three inches aſunder, 
and clear them from weeds. | . 

Radiſh ſeed, both of the ſhort-topped, and ſalmon- ooloured 
ſorts, ſhould be ſown at three difterent times, this month ; 
by which means a conſtant ſupply of young radiſhes may be 
obtained, allowing about ten or twelve days between each 
time of ſowing ; chooſing at this time an open ſituation for 
this ſeed : ſow it evenly on the ſurface, and rake it well in; 
and in dry weather, it ſhould be frequently watered, both 
before and aſter the plants are come up. 5 
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The crops of radiſhes, in general, ſhould be often wa- 


tered, in dry weather; this will preſerve their ſwelling 
freely, and will prevent their growing hot and ſticky. 


Ternip-rooted Radiſbes. 


Where the white turnip-rooted, or ſmall round radiſhes are 
uired, ſome feed may ſtill be ſown any time this month. 
They ſhould be ſown in an open moiſt ſpot: and when 
the leaves of the plants are about an inch broad, they ſhould 
be thinned to five or fix inches diſtance. © | 
But as to the large - Spaniſh turnip-rooted radiſh, both 
black and white ſorts, the principal ſeaſon tor ſowing them 
is in July, when thoſe from that ſowing eat very mild, and 
are fit to draw in September and October. | 


Spinach, | | 

_ Sow ſpinach were required; it will yet ſucceed, and may 
be ſown any time this month, | 

Where a conſtant ſupply of this plant is required, you 
ſhould ſow ſome ſeed once a fortnight nt leaſt ; obſerving, 
the round-leaved ſpinach is ſtill the proper fort to ſow now; 
which may be ſowed either broad-caſt and raked in, or in 
ſhallow drills, 


Hoe the ſpinach which was ſown the former month, and . 
thin the plants out to four or five inches diſtance, 


Kidney-Beans. 


Plant kidney-beans, of the early kinds, the beginning of 
this month, 1 

Chooſe a piece of dry ground for them, where it is de- 
fended from cold winds, and open to the ſun; draw drills 
an inch deep, and thirty inches aſunder; drop the beans 
in the drills two or three inches apart, and draw the earth 
equally over them; do not cover them more than an inch 
deep; for, if covered too deep at this early time, they do 
not come up well, but rife ſtraggling, and befides, they are 
very apt to rot. 

Theſe ſhould. be planted in dry weather, for the ſeed 
cannot bear much wet; it being apt to rot in the ground; if 
planted in a rainy time. | FRB LS 

About the middle or twentieth of this month, you may 
plant ſome kidney-beans for a principal crop. 

The ſpeckled dwarf kidney-bean, and the Batterſea 
white, are proper Kinds for this plantation. They may be 

. H 2 planted 


% 
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planted in a free fituation, allowing two feet and a half, at 


leaſt, between the rows. 


Aldaragus, 


Fork aſparagus beds which are not yet done. Let this 
work be finjſhed the firſt week in this month, for the buds 


are now in great forwardneſs. a 


Rake the beds ſmooth immediately after they are forked. 


Aſparagus may yet be planted where required, for the 


plants will now take root very freely; but let this work be 


tiniſhed by the middle of the month, for theſe plants will 


not ſucceed well if planted later, 


Loet the ſame method be obſerved in planting them, as. 


mentioned in the former months. 
Dreſſing and planting Artichokes, 

Where artichokes were not dreſſed and ſlipped laſt month, 
it ſhould be now done, for they will now have made their 
ſpring ſhoots, which will be ſhot up a little height through 

e ground, | 

Let the ſame method be obſerved in dreſſing them as di- 
rected in March. | f 


Plant artichokes where wanted; they will yet ſucceed, 


and have fruit the following autumn, proyided you plant 
them ſoon in the month. eſs = - 

Chooſe a piece of good ground for theſe plants, in an 
open ſituation, and lay ſome good rotten dung thereon, and 
dig it ina proper depth. Let the plants be ſet in rows, four 


feet and a 


the rows. 
; ' Cabbages and Sawvoys. 


Now tranſplant, if not done in March, all the cabbage 


plants yet remaining in their winter beds, or all that you in- 
rend planting out finally this ſpring, for the ſummer and 
autumnal crop ; and let it be done the beginning of this 
month, that they may get good root before dry weather ſets 
in: give the plants a little water as ſoon as planted, 


Draw up ſome earth about the ſtems of forward cabbage 


plants ; it will ſtrengthen them, and greatly encourage their 
growth. | | | 


Sow ſavoy and cabbage ſeeds, to raiſe ſome plants both for 
autumn uſe, and a full winter crop. Let theſe ſeeds be 


ſown in an open fituation, and rake them in equally. 


The 


aſunder, and plant them not leſs than two 
feet, nor more than a yard diſtance from each other in 


a_ A-<-O 9 
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The ſavoy and cabbage plants which were ſown in Fe- 
bruary and March, ſhould be thinned and pricked out into 
beds, to get ſtrength before they are planted out for good. 

Prepare beds of good earth to prick them in, about three 
feet and a half broad, in an open ſituation. Let the largeſt 
plants be drawn out regularly from the ſeed-bed, and plaut 
them in the beds prepared for them, at four or five inches 
diltance every way. Water them immediately, and repeat 
it occaſionally in dry weather. i TASIR ; 

The ſmaller plants which are left in the ſeed- bed, ſhoald 
be cleared trom weeds ; then give them a good watering, to 
ſettle the earth about their roots again ; they. will then grow 
ſtrong, and in two or three weeks be in fine order for tranſ- 
plantation, | | 
Bore-cole. 


Sow curled bore-cole, ſometimes called brown cole and 
green cole, for there àre two ſorts, one green, and the 
other of a dark red or brown colour, are of the cabbage kind, 
8 cabbage, or turn in their leaves to form any cloie 

ead. NI . | 

Theſe greens are greatly eſteemed for their being ſo very 
hardy as almoſt to reſiſt the ſevereſt cold, and they eat ex- 
tremely ſweet, but eſpecially the ſprouts which ariſe from 
the fades of the ſtalks. 5 


The ſeed may be ſown any time. this month: but for a. 


more particular account, ſee the work of May. 
| | Caul fowers. 


| The early cauliflower plants under hand-glaſſes, mould 
have earth drawn up to their ſtems. This will de of great 


ſervice in promoting their growth; but in doing this, let 
care be taken that no earth is drawn into their hearts, for 
that will do much miſchief to the plants. | a 

The hand or bell-glaſſes may ſtill be continued over theſe 


plants on nights, and cold wet weather; but in warm _ 


days, and when there are warm. rains, let them be ar ſuc 
times expoſed to the free air; but when the plants are con- 


fiderably advanced in growth, the glaſſes ſhould be raiſed 


proportionably high on props, firſt drawing a border of 
earth, two or three inches high, round each plant, then 
lace the props upon that, and ſet the glaſſes on the props ; 
ut towards the end af the month they ſhould be taken en- 
tirely away. q 34 N 
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The cauhflower-plants which were raiſed from ſeed ſown 


early this ſpring, ſhould be planted out for good about the 
latter end of this month. | 


Make choice of a piece of good ground for them, in a 


free ſituation ; ſome good rotten dung ſhould be ſpread over 

the piece, and dug in. Put in the plants about two feet, or 

thirty inches diſtant from each other every way. | 
Water them immediately after they are planted; and in 


dry weather repeat the waterings frequently, till the plants 
have taken good root. 2 s | 


Broccoli. 


Sow broccoli: ſee that article in the work of the laſt and 
former months. 


Onions and Leeks. 


Onions and leeks may be yet ſown where required. Let 
theſe ſeeds be ſown the beginning of the month, for they 
will not ſucceed well if ſown later, but eſpecially the onions, 

For preparing the ground and ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee the 
article Oxzons and Leeks in the former month. 


C elerys 


The young celery-plants, which were ſown in Februa 
or March, tor un early crop, will be fit to prick out towa 
the middle or latter end of this month, which ſhould be into 
a nurſery-bed of rich light earth. | 

Prepare for this purpoſe a ſpot of rich ground, form it 
into three-feet wide beds, and rake the ſurface ſmooth ; 
then thin out a quantity of the beſt plants from the ſeed-bed, 


and plant them into this, at about three inches diſtance every 


way; then give a moderate watering, and repeat it at times 
till the plants have taken freſh root. e ee 

The plants ſhould remain in this bed a month, at leaſt, 
to get ſtrength before they are planted out for good into the 
trenches. | | | 

As theſe early ſown plants, after they become fit for uſe, 
will not continue long betore they will run up for ſeed, there 
ſhould not be any large quantity of them planted out. 


Sau ſome celery ſeed, in the firſt or ſecond week of this 


month, to raiſe ſome plants for ſucceeding thoſe which were 
fown in March. | 


Dig for this purpoſe a bed of rich light earth, and 
make the ſurface. even; ſow the ſeed thereon - moderately 


thick; 


t. 


n 
t 
a 


of this; obſerving the ſame method as directed in March. 
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thick ; and either rake it in lightly, or otherwiſe cover it 
near a quarter of an inch with fine earth, and in dry weas: 
ther, give frequent moderate waterings, both before and 
after the ſeed comes up, 

Soving Cardoons. 


# 


i 7 
Where eardoons are required, and if the ſowing of them 
was omitted laſt month, it may ſtill be done the beginning 


And for their further culture, ſee the work of May, 
Func, and Judy. 1 * 1 5} * 
Carrots and Parſuneps. 4 


Carrots may yet be ſown, if required; but in order to 
have tolerable ſized roots, in ſome reaſonable time in ſum*, 
mer, let the ſeed be ſown the beginning of the month. | -.; 

Where, however, a ſupply of young carrots are required, 
it is proper to perform two different ſowings this month; 
the firſt ſowing ſhould be in the beginning, and the ſecond 
towards the latter end of the month, _ 24+” 

Parſneps may alſo ſtill be ſowed in the beginning of this; 
month; but if ſowed later thecrop will nat ſucceed well. 

For the method of ſowing both carrots and parſneps, ſeo 
the work of March, | | F 


Sewing Pot and Phyfical Herbs. 3 
Sow naſturtium ſeed; it will now grow freely: drwa 
drill near an inch deep, then place the ſeed in the drill, two 
or three inches apart, and draw the earth equally over it. k 
Thyme and ſweet-marjoram ſhould now be ſown ; alſo 
ſavory and hy ſſop. | 65:11 att 350 
Chuſe a ſpot of light rich earth for theſe ſeeds, and having 
dug the groundevenly, and divided it into ſmall beds, ſow 
_ _ on the ſurface, each ſort ſeparate, and rake them 
in lightly, 7 | een 
Parſley, chervil, and coriander may yet be ſown; draw 
ſhallow drills for theſe ſeeds ; ſow them in the drills equally, 
not very thick, and coverthem with earth, about a quarter 
of an inch deep. xt ene vo qt 
Sow borage and bugloſs where wanted; alfo clary, ange- 
lica, lovage, ſcurvy-graſs, carra vay, and carduus« Let 
theſe ſeeds be ſown thin, on ſeparate. ſpots of good earth, 
and rake them in, | | „nr bas arti 


* 
* 


13 
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| Burnet, ſorrel, and marigolds may alſo be ſown no, on 
any bed or border of common earth, and raked in evenly. 


Planting Pot and Sweet Herbs. 


Plant flips of baum, penny-royal, and chamomile, where 
wanted, "Theſe ſhould be planted in the places where they 
are to remain, at eight inches diſtance from each other, 

Mint ſucceeds very well planted any time in this month 
the method of planting it now is, both by flipping the young 
plants, and by cuttings of the ſtalks.” | 

By young plants. Proceed to ſome old mint-beds, and 
{lip off a proper quantity of the ſtrongeſt young ſhoots that 
are about from three or four to five or fix inches high, draw- 
ing them up carefully with a little root to each flip, then , 
plant them in rows, allowing ſix inches between each row; 
and let them be ſet about four inches apart in the row. Wa- 
ter them as ſoon as they are planted, and repeat it frequently 
in dry weather, till the plants are well rooted, - 

By euttings— When the ſpring-ſhoots in the old beds, 
&c. Live" ddranced from about fix to ten or fifteen inches \ 
high, cut off a quantity, and divide them into lengths, of 
about half a foot; plant them in rows, as above Grected, 
and give a good watering; they will readily grow and mul- 
tiply exceedingly. ; 473 

Slips of tanſey and tarragon may yet be planted; like. 
wiſe cives and ſorrel. | | 

They ſhould be planted where they are to remain; al- 
lowing only eight or nine inches diſtance between plant and 

en 
l Plant ſlips of ſage; they will grow more freely. | 
Leet the flips be about fix or ſeven inches in length, and 

| pun them in a ſhady border, at four or five inches diſtance, 

et them be put into the earth within two inches of their 

tops : water them frequently in dry weather. They will 

make good plants by Auguſt or September; and may then 

be taken up, and planted in beds of good earth, at eight or 
nine inches diſtance every way. 

' Thyme, byflop, ſavory, and marjoram, grow freely from 
ſlips or cuttings. They may be planted any time this 
month. Let them be planted in a ſhady place, treating 
them in the ſame manner as directed above for the ſage. 

This is alſo ſtill a good ſeaſon to propagate rue, roſe- 
mary, and lavender, by flips or cuttings. Likewiſe laven- 


der-cotton, ſouthernwood, and wormwood. _ 
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"PF. Let the ſlips or cuttings be fix or eight inches long, or 
on thereabouts. Plant them in a ſhady border, at the diſtance 
* of ſix inches from each other, and put them full half- way 


in the ground. Let them be frequently watered. - _ 
In September they may be taken up, and planted where 
they are to remain, allowing them a foot diſtance each way, 


Capficum, or Guinea Pepper. 

Sow capſicum, and love apples, for their fruit to pickle, 
and for ſoups, &c. if you omitted ſowing laſt month; the 
beginning or middle of this being ſtill a proper ſeaſon for 
agg uk obſerving to ſow them in a hot- bed as directed 
In Harcg. | ; : : 


Bo. 


4 Turneps, . 
+ Turneps may be ſown any time this month; this ſeed is 
of a quick growth, and the plants will appear in a few days 


after theſeed is ſown. - FUR 
Let this ſeed be ſown in an open ſpot of ground, mode- 


light and even hand. 


mer month, leaving the plants ſeven or eight inches diſtant 
from each other. 2 


Scorzonera and Salſag. 


than that time, are apt to run up for ſeed before the roots 
acquire their due ſize, and are thereby rendered uſeleſs. 
Sow them ſeparately in open ſituations, and rake them in. 


Purſlane. | 


in the common ground, Sow itevenly on the ſurface, and 
rake it in lightly. Water the bed often in dry weather, 
and ſhade it from the hot ſun till the plants are come up, 
and have gotten 4 little ſtrength, SOT. 
This plant, being of a moiſt, cold nature, is by many 
people much efteemed to ute in ſummer ſalads. , 


N. 
ii; 


: Beans | 
Plant more beans : this ſhould be dane at three different 

times this month, allowing twelve or fourteen days between 

cach time of planting. - 9 } 


Hoe and thin the early turneps which were ſown rhe for- 


. The 


* 


rately thin, and as equally as poſſible, and rake it in with a. 


Sow ſcorzonera and ſalſafy, about the middle of this 
month, for the principal crop. Thoſe which are ſown earlier 


purſlane may be ſowed now on a bed of light rich earth, 
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The long · podded beans are a proper kind to plant at this 
time. This bean is a remarkable great bearer; it is alſo a 
fine eating bean, and very profitable for the uſe of a family, 
They may be planted any time this month, allowing the 
diſtance of a yard between the rows. eee 
The Windſor bean and the Sandwich, or any of the 
large kinds of beans, may yet be planted, 
et theſe be alſo Fandel in rows, a yard at leaſt aſunger, 
But in planting the above, or any other large kind of 
beans, if you allow the diſtance of three feet and a half be: 
tween the rows, you might then have a row of ſavoys be- 
tween ; and, if four feet aſunder, may have two rows, either 
of thoſe or ſpring-ſown cabbages, to come in for autumn 
or winter ſervice, ä | 
The white-blofſom bean, and the Mazagan, are great fa- 
vourites with many people; they may alſo be planted. any 
time this month, 5 the rows be two feet and a half 
aſunder. | 
" Theſe beans are but ſmall, but none excel them for 
eating, whilſt young, and they are plentiful bearers, for - 
their talks are generally loaded with pods, from the very 
bottom to the top. [$51 | 
Draw earth to the flems of all ſorts of beans which are 
come up: this ſhould be done when the plants are from 
about three to four or five inches high, arid it will greatly 
forward their growth, ine 


- 


Peas. 


Sow peas to ſucceed thoſe ſown in March. Where a 
conſtant ſupply of peas are required, there ſhould be ſome 
= ſown at leaſt every fortnight. | . 

73 The marrowfat and Spaniſh morottos, being of the large 
kinds, are both very fine eating peas and great bearers, and 
are very proper kinds to ſow at this ſeaſon; likewiſe the 
| rouncival is a fine large pea for a late crop; but any other 
3 of the large kind of peas may be ſown any time this month. 
The hotſpurs, or any of the ſmaller kinds of peas, may 
alſo be ſown now, if required; for moſt ſorts will ſucceed 
Tf ſown any time in this month. 


Draw earth to ſuch rows of peas which are come up and 
advanced a little height. This will ſtrengthen the plants, 
and forward them greatly in their growth. 


This earthing ſhould always be performed, for the firſt 
time, when the plants are about three inches high. 
6 l 


: = 
eb! 
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Set ſticks to peas where you intend it. This ſhould be 
done in due time, When the plants are about five or fix 
5 inches high, it will be proper to place the ſticks to them, 
obſerving to have ſticks of à proper height; that is, for the 
marrowfat and other large peas, they ſhould be fix or ſeven 
E. feet high; but thoſe of four or five feet will do for the hot- 
ſpurs and other ſmall ſorts of peas, NN 


. At n 
of Potatoes. ming oi eee} 

ef Potatoes may yet be planted, if it was omitted in the for- 
52 mer month; but they ſhould be planted the firſt or ſecond 
01 week in the month; for, when planted later than that time, 
= they do not always ſucceed well. * 1 45 um 
, Note, however, I have planted potatoes ſo late as the 


middle or latter end of this month, and have had very fine 
i hte crops; and have ſometimes been obliged to plant in 

May, and have alſo had tolerable good ſucceſs; But Iſhould 
not adviſe this late planting for general practice; only that 


9 in caſe the ground intended for planting is not vacant, or 
* cannot be ſooner got ready than the time above mentioned, 
Y you may, notwithſtanding, venture to plant them, with 

tolerable hopes of ſacbels ; but - eſpecially it it proves a 


dripping ſummer; then you may expect a good full crop 
fit to take up about Michaelmas. 5 * $97 | 

For the method of planting theſe roots, ſee the work o 

March. © | | eue 
| Deſtroy Weeds. ; 


Weeds will now begin to appear plentifully, from ſeed, 
in every purt of the garden. The utmoſt diligence ſhould 
be uſed to deſtroy them while they are young, before they 
F get the ſtart of the crops. | 0 
' Pay particular regard to your ſmall, crops; as: onaens, 


wa carrots, parſneps, and the like; weeds grow much. quicker 
ca than they do; and it they are not weeded in time, either 
at by ſinall-hoeing, or hand-weeding, the weeds will. ſoon over- 
4 — the plants, and occaſion much labour and trouble to clear 
Fu them. : 18 37] 34 Boe” 
"2 Take the opportunity of dry weather, and hoe the ground! 
between the rows of beans, peas, cabbages, and cauliflowers, 
b and other crops that ſtand wide, to deſtroy the weeds. 
9 A large piece of ground may ſoon. be gone over with a 
hoe, when the weeds are ſmall ;: but when they are per- 
5 mitted to grow large, it requires much labour ta deſtroꝝ them. 
H & Gaurds 
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Now you may ſow the ſeeds of gourds and pumpkins. 

— ſorts are: 5 a} 

Z e pear-ſhaped orange gourd. 
The — ah 

The long, or horn gourd. 

The ſquaſh, or calabaſh. 

Common pumpkin, - 
With reſpect to ſowing the ſeeds of any of the above ſorts, 
it is to be obſerved, that, in order to bring the plants for- 
ward, to produce and ripen their fruit early in autumn, they 
muſt be — in a hot-bed: the beſt way is to dig a wide 
hole, and put therein a large barrowful or two of hot dung, 
and cover this five or fix inches deep with light earth; then 
draw ſhallow drills, and ſow the ſeed, covering them near 
halt an inch deep, and place a hand or bell-glaſs over the 

bed, or, for want of thoſe, a ſmall frame, covered either 
with a glaſs or oiled paper-light; obſerving alſo, to throw 
a mat,” &c. over the bed on nights. When the plants a 
pear, give plenty of air every day, by raiſing the glaſs ; 2 
they muſt be brought by degrees to bear the open air fully, 
to harden and prepare them for tranſplanting. 

But theſe ſeeds ſhould not be ſown until the third or 
fourth-week in in the month; and they will be ready to 
tranſplant by the third or fourth week in May ; which 1s as 
ſoon as they can generally thrive in the full open air. 

But if any one is deſirous of having any of the curious 
ſorts of theſe plants to produce : ripe n about a fortnight 
or three weeks before the common ſeaſon, he ſhould ſow the 
ſeed as above, about the middle of the month ; and it may 
either be ſown in the places where they are to remain, upon 
holes of hot dung, covering them with hand-glaſſes until 
the middle or end of May, or may be raiſed in a hot - bed 
as before directed, and planted out under glaſſes, as direct- 
ed in the beginning of May. 77 

The method, and places proper to plant them in, is men- 
tioned in the work of May. 


The 


* 
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| Planting Fruit- trees. 


TRUIT-TREES may yet be planted, where required. 
The ſorts which will now ſucceed, are apples, pears, 
plums, and cherries. ' But rather than loſe a ſeaſon, you 
may alſo venture to 7 apricots, peaches, and nectarines, 
or any other ſorts of fruit- trees, for moſt ſorts will yet take 
root tolerably well, but will not ſhoot ſo freely at top, nor 
be able to reſiſt the drought in the ſummer ſo well, as thoſe 
which were planted a month or two ſooner. Obſervin 
however, that where late planting is neceſſary, it is highly 
proper to take up the trees ſome time before, to check their 
ſhooting, and lay them by the roots, in a trench of earth, 
till they can be planted. __ 
Where, however, it is intended to plant any of the above 
kinds of fruit-trees now, let them be planted the firſt or ſe- 
cond week in the month ; for they will not take root well if 
nted later, 3 
When they are planted,\ let every tree have a large wa- 
tering-pot of water; it will cauſe the earth to ſettle in cloſe 
among their roots, and prepare them for ſtriking forth freſh 
fibres. Let the waterings be repeated in dry weather, about 
once a week. | 9 : 
New planted trees in general, but particularly ſuch as are 
pry late in the ſpring, ſhould he frequently watered, in 


dry weather; but once in a week or ten days, or thereabouts, 


will be often enough. In doing of this, let their heads be 


ſometimes watered as well as their roots. 
To preſerve the earth moiſt about the roots of new 


planted trees, let ſome mulch be ſpread on the ſurface of 


the ground, round their ſtems ; this will keep out the ef- 


fects of ſun and wind, and the earth will retain a due 


moiſture, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate watering, now 


and then. p 
Deftroy Inſects. | | 


Inſects often do much damage to fruit-trees, if not pre- 
vented. This is the time they begin to breed on the leaves 
of young 8 alſo on old trees, which are of a weakly 


growth, 
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growth. Proper means ſhould be uſed to deſtroy them in 
time, before they ſpread too far. 

Wall-trees in particular, more eſpecially peaches and 
nectarines, ſhould be frequently looked over for them. 

Where you perceive any of the leaves of theſe trees to 
curl up, it is a certain fign of infefts. Let the worſt of 
theſe leaves be taken off as ſoon as they appear; and let all 
the branches be frequently daſhed with water in dry wea- 
ther, with a hand water-engine : this will 'do a great deal 
in preventing the inſects from ſpreading, provided the pre- 
caution is taken in time, before their numbers are much 
encreaſed. | 

But where any of the wall-trees, young or old, are much 
over-run with theſe ſmall vermin, let the following precau- 
tion be taken to deſtroy them. | | 
Pick off all the curled leaves, for theſe generally ſwarm 
with inſects; then get fome tobacco-duſt, and ſcatter ſome 
of it over all the branches, but moſt on thoſe places where 
the inſects are troubleſome. This ſhould be ſtrewed over 
the trees in a morning, and let it remain. It will greatly 
25 the inſects, and not in the leaſt injure the plants or 

uit. 

But for deſtroying inſects. on fruit- trees, there is an in- 
vention called Fumigating Bellows, having a tube or pipe 
' to fix on occaſionally, in which is burned tobacco; and by 
working the bellows, the ſmoak of the tobacco will iſſue 
forth in a full fiream, and kill the infects. 


This machine 1s ſold by ſeveral of the. tin-men and. 
braziers m London. | 


Propagating Vines.” 


Where it was omitted in the preceding month, you may 
ſtill plant cuttings of vines, to raiſe a ſupply of new plants. 
For the method of planting them, ſee the work of March. 
Vines are alſo propagated by layers, and it is not yet too 
late to lay them; obſerving, that the one year's ſhoots are 
the proper parts to lay, laying them three or four inches. 
deep: minding at the ſame time, to lay that part of the 
branch the ſhoots proceed from into the earth, alſo leaving 
about three buds of the young ſhoots out of the ground. 
They will be well rooted by Michaelmas ; then they 


may be ſeparated from the old plant, and planted where 
required. . 


5 iu 


. 
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Begin the Summer-dreſſing of Vines. on 

Vines, againſt walls, ſhould be looked over about the 
latter end of this month; they will, by that time, have made 
ſome ſhoots, and the uſeleſs ones ſhould be diſplaced. | 7 
In looking over the vines, obſerve, at this time, to diſ- 
place only ſuch ſhoots as appear to be abſolutely uſeleſs : 
there generally ariſes. many - ſmall ſhoots from the old 
branches ; but theſe ſhoots ſeldom produce grapes or wood 
proper to bear fruit : therefore let moſt of theſe ſhoots be 
rubbed off cloſe, except in ſuch places where a ſupply of 
new wood is, or will apparently be wanted, which thould 
be well attended to; and leave for the preſent, all the 
ſhoots which ariſe from the laſt year's wood ; but where two 
ſhoots riſe from one eye, let the worſt be taken away ; for 
it they were both. to be left, one would ſtarve the other, 
and the fruit of neither would be good, | 

Let it be obſerved, that this dreſſing, or diſplacing of 
uſeleſs ſhoots, is at this early time, to be performed chiefly 
with the finger and Fun og the ſhoots off cloſe. 

The uſeleſs ſhoots being cleared away, the uſeful ones, 
when of à due length, ſhould be trained cloſe to the wall, 
in a regular manner, ſo. that each may equally enjoy the 
advantage of the ſun and air, to promote its growth with 
that of the fruit. . | | 

By the above early regulating the grape-vines, the 
bunches of grapes will be large and fine, and will ripen 
more regular and ſooner than when the vines are ſuffered ta 
run into confuſion, before they are looked over; beſides, 
by timely looking over the vines, one may do as much in 
one hour, as in fix, when the ſhoots of all forts are ſuffered 
to run and mix in a confuſed manner, 'one with another. 

The vines in the vineyard ſhould now have ſtakes placed 


to them. If it was not done before, let this be done the 


beginning of the month. | 
Fix the ſtakes firmly in the ground; then let the vines be 


tyed to them neatly, and at regular diſtances, 


The ground between rows of vines, ſhould be kept per= 
fectly free from weeds ; for a great deal of ſucceſs depends 
* keeping the ſurface clean, with regard to the growth 

the fruit. | | wk 

Therefore, when weeds make their appearance, let the 
hoe be applied to them in a dry day, and deſtroy them be- 
fore they arrive at any conſiderable bigneſs, — 8 

| ro- 


foreright, ſhould be rubbed off cloſe. 
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Protectiug the Bloſſoms, Sc. of Wall-trees from Fraſt. 
Continue to defend the bloſſoms and young fruit on wall. 


trees, but more particularly thoſe of the choſen ſorts of 


apticots, peaches, and nectarines. 

Where the ſheltering of theſe trees is practiſed, it ſhould 
be continued conſtantly all this month; tor although there 
may happen to be ſome fine warm nights, yet the weather 
it fo very inconſtant at this ſeaſon, that we often have ſuch 
very ſharp froſts, as to prove the deſtruction of the bloſſoms 
and young fruit, on ſuch of the above trees as are fully 
Exp Ge LIES © 

erefore, in unfavourable ſprings, the ſhelters ſhould 


be continued till the fruit is as large as the end of a man's 


little finger ; and even then they are not always paſt dan- 
ger, as is often experienced. | 

Thoſe perſons who cover their trees with mats, ſhould 
take them down in fine mornings, and put them up again 
in the evening. But thoſe who cover them with branches 
of ever-greens, ſuch as laurel, yew, &c. ate to let them 
remain conſtantly, night and day, till the fruit is paſt 


danger. 


Apricot- trees, Oc. 


Begin to look over apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, 
bes the latter end of this month, and diveſt them of all 


fuch young ſhoots as are evidently uſeleſs. 


That is to fay, all ſhoots which are 133 — 
nd likewiſe, all 
fuch ſhoots as ariſe in parts of the tree, where they are evi- 


dently not wanted; and tuch as are fituated in places where 
they cannot be neatly trained in, ſhould-alfo, at this time, 


be diſplaced. . 

But let it be obſerved, that all ſhoots which are anywiſe 
properly ſituated for laying in, muſt be left; and ſhould, 
when of a due length, be trained to the wall, cloſe and in 
a regular manner. 

For more particulars reſpecting the 'fummer-dreffing of 
theſe trees, fee May and June. eh 
| Thinning Mall: fruit. | 

Thin apricots, where they are produced too thick on the 
trees. The latter end of this month will be time enough: 
to begin that work. ne | 


| 
| 
| 


that may draw nouriſhment from the bud, 
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Obſerve, in thinning them to leave the moſt promiſin 
and beſt ſhaped fruit, but do not leave the fruit fo cloſe 


together, as to touch, when full grown. 


| Begin at one fide of the tree, and look over the branches 
regularly, one by one, and ſingle out on each branch, the 
fruit which you would leave, before you take“ any off. 
Having ſingled out the faireſt and * beſt ſituated fruit, let 
all the reſt on that branch be cleared away; then go to the 
next; and fo proceed, from branch to branch, in a regular 
manner * ö , 


Pruning. : 1 
Pruning, where any remgins to be done, ſhould be com- 


pleted the firſt week in the month. 


| Grafting and Budding. 

Grafting may yet be performed, if required. . 

The on which will yet ſucceed, are 2 of the — 
kinds of apples, pears, and plums; but they muſt be grafte 
the beginning ks month, for they will not ſueceed, if 
done lattet chan that time. 4 | | 
Gel 07 new-grafted Trees. ; | 

New-yrafted trees ſhould now be often looked over, to 
ſee if the clay keeps cloſe about them; it being apt to 
crack, and ſometimes fall off, Where you find it any way 
defective, ſo as to admit the air and wet to the graft, let the 
oldclay be taken off, and add ſome new in its ſtead. 22 

All thoſe ſhoots which riſe from the ſtock, below the graft, 
mutt be taken off conitantly as they are produced; theſe, if 
permitted to remain, would rob the graft of nouriſhment, 
and prevent its ſhooting. os 

Look alſo over budded trees; that is to ſay, thoſe that 
were budded laſt ſummer; they will now begin to ſhoot. 
Examine the young ſhoots, and look, with a careful eye, 
for inſects. If the leaves curl up, inſets are the cauſe of 
it: and, if not prevented, will ſpoil the ſhoot. Let the 
curling leaves be carefully picked off; it will prevent the 


| miſchief from ſpreading farther, 


Suffer no ſhoots to remain that come from the ſtock. Let 
them be taken off as often as they ſhoot out, leaving nothing 


Strato- 


"I 
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Stræcuberry Bedi. | 


Strawberry-beds ſhould now be kept perfectly free from 
weeds. The runners from the plants ſhould alſo be kept 
conſtantly cleared away, as they advance, But where new 
3 are wanted, ſome of the beſt runners muſt be 
uffered to remain till June, then to be tranſplanted, as di- 
rected in that month. Kar im | 

Water them frequently, in dry weather, for they will 
require it; but eſpecially when they are in bloom; and if 
they are not duly ſupplied with that article, in a dry time, 


the fruit will be ſmall, and not well taſted ; there will alſo 
be but a thin crop. | 


— — 2 


— 
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8 autumnal Plants. 


M AKE a new hot-bed, wherein to tranſplant the beſt 
r 


kinds of the early annuals, which were ſown in Fe- 
uary, or beginning of March. | 


Such as cocks-combs, tricolors, double balſams, and globe 


. amaranthus, egg plant, double ſtramonium, ſenſitive plant, 
and diamond ficoides, or ice plant. $5: 
Where theſe curious plants are required in any tolerable: 
degree of perfection, they muſt at this time, be brought 
forward, by the aſſiſtance of a regular and due degree of 
artificial heat : and where that is properly attended to, the 
plants will be large and beautiful by the end of June, or be- 
ginning of July. N | 
Directions are given, in March, to prick theſe tender 
plants out from the ſeed-bed, into a new hot-bed, made for 
that purpoſe, in which they being pricked three or four 
ge ; that diſtance being fa cient room for them 
to grow, for about three weeks or a month, but not longer ; 


becauſe in that time the plants will be ſo far advanced in 


their growth, as to interfere with each other; and muſt 
then be allowed a greater diſtance, by removing them into 
another treſh'bed, which may be made at any time in this 
month, as you ſhall ſee occaſion, in regard to the growth of 


the plants. . | 
Make the hot-bed, for this purpoſe, of the beſt hot- dung, 
ſuch as has been firſt very well prepared; and let the bed 


be made full two feet thick, and ſet a frame thereon. 
When 


+” — wc, os og 
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When the burning heat of the bed is over, lay in the 


Im earth; this muſt be light and rich, not ſifted, but very well 
pt broken with the ſpade and hands, and muſt be laid fix or 
ew ſeven inches thick on every part; and when the earth has 
be been on the bed —_—_— hours, or thereabouts, it will 
lis then be in a right condition to receive the plants. 

The hot-bed being ready, then take up the plants very 
ill carefully out of their preſent bed, with a ball of earth about 
if their roots, and plant them in the new bed, about ſix inches 
8 diſtant each way; then give them a light watering, to ſettle 
ſo the earth properly about their roots; directly put on the 


laſſes, and let the plants be ſnaded from the ſun, till they 
(Hr taken root, Ibis muſt be done by throwing a ſingle 
mat over the glaſſes, at thoſe hours when the ſun is ſo pow» 
erful as to occaſion the plants to flag. Obſerve to raife 
the glaſſes a little way, every day, to let the ſteam of the 
bed paſs freely off; and if there ſhould be much ſteam in 
the bed; let the glaſſes be alſo raiſed a little, at one corner, 


ſt a-nights, and hang a mat before the place; and when the 
ee _ have gotten root, and begin to puſh, let them have 
| freſh air freely, every mild and calm day, for this will 


ſtrengthen them. The air is to be admitted to theſe plants, 
by raiſing the upper ends of the lights a moderate height, 
with props ; but muſt be ſhut down every night, provided 
there be no great ſteam, and a mat or ok read over them. 

Remember to refreſh the plants often with moderate wa- 
terings, for it will greatly promote their growth. 

When the plants have advanced in height near to the 
glaſſes, then let the frame be raiſed at bottom, about fix 
inches, in order to give them full liberty to ſhoot; and as 
the plants riſe higher, continue to raiſe the frame accord- 
ingly, in the manner as directed in the work of next month. 
At each time of raiſing the frame, you muſt obſerve to 
cloſe up the vacancy at bottom, which may be done by 

. nailing mats to the bottom of the frame. 

For the particular method of managing the above frame, 
ſee the work of May. (3. 8 

Bur where there is the convenience of a multiplying or 
drawing frame, for the purpoſe of drawing combs and tri- 
colors, and other curious annual plants, to a due height, it 


will be a great advantage. | | 
This frame is compoſed of two, three, or more different 
frames, all made very exactly the ſame length and breadth; 
and each about nine or tea inches deep, except the —_— 
or 


* 


I ; 
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for the glaſſes, and that muſt be twelve inches deep in front, 


and eighteen at the back. Theſe muſt all be made to fit in 
a very exact manner, ſo as to fix ane on the top of another; 
and to appear, as it were, but one frame, when all are joined 
in that manner together, wy 
Theſe frames are to be made uſe of in the following 
manner: | 
Begin firſt with the deepeſt frame; then, when the plants 
have reached the glaſſes, let the ſaid. frame be taken u 
and in its. place, ſet one of the others, and immediately 8 
the deepeſt frame upon that, as above. 
- > By the addition of this frame, there will be a ſpace of ten 
inches more room for the plants to ſhoot ; then, when they 
have filled that ſpace, let another frame be added ; obſerving, 
as above, to let the deepeſt frame be always placed upper- 
moſt, in order to receive the glaſſes. | 
Thoſe cocks-combs, tricolors, balſams, and the like kinds, 
which were ſown in the middle or latter end of March, will 
now be ready to prick out. | | ; 9 606 
They muſt, in order to bring them forward, be pricked 
ont. upon a new hot-bed: therefore, let ene be prepared 
for them, about the beginning of this month, making it 
about two feet thick of dung. Set on a frame, and lay in 
| five or ſix inches depth of rich earth; then removing the 
plants from the ſeed-bed, prick them in this, at three or 
four inches diſtance from each other; then give them a 
very moderate watering, put on the glaſſes, and ſhade the 
plants carefully from the ſun, till they have taken good 
root. Let the glaſſes be raiſed every day, as occaſion re- 
quis to let the ſteam out; and alſo to admit freſh air te 
| Theſe plants are to be managed, in every reſpect, as di- 
rected above for the early plants, of the ſame kinds. 


| Sowing tender Annuals. 1 
Where the ſowing of the above kinds of tender annuals 
was omitted in the two former months, it may ſlill be done; 


„ 


2 


and the plants raiſed from this ſowing, may be brought to 


flower in July, _ N 
The ſorts which you may yet ſow, are cocks-combs, tri- 
colors, balſams, globe amaranthus, egg plants, and alſo 
the ice-plant, or any other ſort, obſerving the ſame method 
in ſowing as directed in F y and March, 3 
| 14 | racer 
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Hardier Kinds of Annual Plants. ' 


& flight hot-bed ſhould alfo be made now to prick ſome. 
of the more hardy kinds of annual plants upon, which were 
raiſed laſt month. | 

The principal ſorts are, marvel of Peru, China aſters, 
India pinks, ten-week ſtocks French and African mari- 
golds, and chryſanthemums ; likewiſe, common balſams, 
bail, capficums, and love-apples, yellow ſweet-ſultan, perſi: 
caria, tree-· amaranthus, purple amaranthus, prince's fea- 
ther, amaranthus, love-lies-bleeding, convolvulus major, 
ſcarlet convolvulus, palma- chriſti, ſcabious, &c. all of which, 
if pricket-out upon a moderate hot-bed, may be forwarded 
conſiderably to a flowering ſtate. 

Therefore it is adviſeable to prepare a moderate hot-bed, 
about the middle or latter end of this month, to prick out 
a quantity of each of the above ſorts ; make the bed only 
about two feet thick of dung; and having ſet on a frame, 
earth the bed five or fix inches thick; then draw out of the 
ſeed-bed ſome of the ſtrongeſt plants, and prick them in 
the new bed, four inches diſtant each way, and give a little 
water; then put on the lights, and allow ſhade from the 
ſun, till the plants have ſtruck root; being careful to admit 
freſh air daily; and repeat the waterings occaſionally. Ob- 
ſerve, that in default of frames, &c. to place over the above 
hot- bed, fix ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and let mats be drawn 
over them every night, and alſo in the day-time when the 
weather is very cold. The plants are to remain in this bed- 
for about a month, or five or fix weeks ; then let them be 
taken up, with a ball of earth about their roots, and 
eee, in the borders, or where they are to remain to 

o wer. 

Theſe ſeeds of French and African marigolds, and chry- 
ſanthemums may yet be ſown ; likewiſe balſams, marvel of 
Peru, China aſter, 'and India pink, love-apples, capficum, ' 
and of all the other kinds before mentioned. . * 16-274 9 

Let the above ſeeds be ſown in a moderate hot-bed, in ' 
the firſt or ſecond week of the month; let the bed be often 
refreſhed with light ſprinklings of water, both before and 
after the plants appear. Where there is no frame to ſpare, 
the bed may be arched over with hoops, and covered with 
mats every night, and in bad weather. When the plants 
appear, let them have a great deal of free air, by taking the 
covers entirely off, every mild day; but let them be ſhel- ' 
tered a- nights, and in bad weather aforeſaid. = 

Os 
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Towards the middle or latter end of May, the plants will 
be fit to prick out, which muſt be into beds of light earth 
in the natural ground ; and when they have. ſtood there a 
month or five weeks, they muſt be taken up with balls of 
earth, and planted in the borders. * 


| Hardy Annuals, 
Hardy annual flower-ſeeds may yet be ſown in the bor. 
ders, aud other parts of this garden, in the places where 
they are to remain to flower, _ om” I 
The ſorts which will yer ſucceed, are convolvulus major 
and minor; the Tangier and ſweet-ſcented peas, and the 


ſeeds of naſturtiums. Likewiſe lupines, larkipur, flos 


Adonis, and common ſweet ſultans, poppy, hawk-weed, 
alſo candy tuft, dwart-lychnis, nigella or.devil in a buſh, 


and lobels-catchfly, - Venus navel-wort and looking-glaſs, 


Virginia ſtock, ſnails, hedge-hogs, caterpillars, crowu-pea, 
winged pea, dwarf and large annual 1un-flower, perſicaria, 
belvidere or ſummer eyprels, lavateras, oriental mallow, 
blite or ſtrawberry ſpinach, and other kinds of hardy an- 
nuals may ſtill be ſown. See the Li of Plants at the end 
of the book. 

Let the above hardy annual ſeeds be ſown in ſmall patches 
in the borders, to remain, in the manner mentioned in the 
two former months. "_ 0 n 

Let them be frequently watered in dry weather; both 
before and after the plants are come up. | 
When the plants have been up about a fortnight or three 
weeks, let all the. larger-growing kinds be thinned where 
they have riſen too thick; obſerving to clear away the 
weakeſt, and leave the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding ; allowing 
each kind, according to its ſize, Fall room to grow. 
For example, all the forts to the ſun-flower ſhould be 
left ſeveral in each patch, ſome more, ſome leſs, according 
to their nature of growth; but leave only one plant of the 
ſun- flower, perſicaria, and belvidere, four in each patch; 


and of the four ſucceeding ſorts, leave only two or three 


plants in each place. 
13 Ten-week Stocks. 


So ten-week ſtocks in any warm border, and rake them 
in, or ſow them thin in drills ; they will readily grow, and 


be fit for tranſplantation in May and June ; which ſee. 


Wa- 
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Hyacinths, &c. 


Hyacinths and tulips, ranunculuſes and anemonies, will 
now be coming faſt into bloom. 

Manage the curious forts of theſe flowers with care. - 
Heavy rains and high winds would do them much harm; 
and the ſun if permitted to ſhine upon them fully, would 
bring on their decay in a ſhort time, They ſhould there- 
fore, be ſcreened from all theſe 'occafionally, by a covering 
of hoops and mats; this will not only preſerve the beauty . 
of the flowers, but will continue them a long time in 
bloom. The hoops muſt be kept conſtantly over the beds; 
and the mats, or canvas, ſhould always be in readineſs, in 
order that they may be ſoon drawn on, whenever it is ne- 
ceffary tor the defence of the flowers. Obſerving, the hoops 
or arches ſhould now be erected pretty high, to admit of 
viewing the flowers more readily, which may be effected by 
nailing them to ſtakes arranged at due diſtances, on each 
ſide of the beds. F 1 e 4 721 

When the plants are in bloom, let the mats be drawn 
over the hoops every ſunny day, about nine or ten o'clock, 
and let them remain till tour or five in the afternoon, and 
then take them off again. ; 98871 

The mats muſt alſo be drawn on at all times, when it 
rains hard, and when the winds are ſtrong ; for ſuch weather 
would beat down: the flowers and break their ſtalks. 

The flowers fhould alſo be ſheltered every night, when 
there is an appearance of bad weather. © © 

Where the ſtalks of hyacinths and the like are not able to 
bear up their flowers, let them be ſupported ; this is done 
by placing a ſhort ſtick to each t, and the ſtalk muſt 
then be neatly faſtened to the ſtick. | 


Carnations in Pots. 


The beſt carnations in pots muſt now have a good ſhare 
of attention, and ſhould be encouraged as much in their 
growth as poſſible. r 4 wen 

Keep the pots perfectly free from weeds, and the plants 
from decayed leaves, and let the earth on the ſurface of 
the pots be ſtirred, if it binds hard, for this will encou 
the plants to ſhoot, and will alſo give an air of neatnels. 
Water the pots often in dry weather; for they will require 
it moderately every — or third day. And this ſhould 
not be omitted, otherwiſe the plants will produee but ſmall 


and 
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and ill ſhaped flowers; and when the flower-ſtems hare 


advanced near a foot lo 


Uruight ſticks. 


Sowing Carnations. 


ng, let them be ſupported with neat 


Now is till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of carnations 


and | pinks, 


4 * . 


But theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week 
of the month; and for that purpoſe let a ſmall ſpot of rich 


light ground be neatly dug, and divided into two little beds, 
0 three feet broad, making the ſurface even. Sow the 


ſeed on the ſurface tolerably thick, each ſort ſeparate; and 


cover them a quarter of an inch deep, or thereabouts, with 
a fine light earth. 
Theſe ſeeds, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, ſhould 


* 


- 


be often ſprinkled with light waterings, and in about thirty 


or forty days the plants will appear. 
For the further management of 


of the preceding month. 


Sowing Polyanthus. 


the plants, ſee the work 


Polyanthus ſeed may {till be ſown, and it will readily 


grow 


But it muſt be ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in the 
month, otherwiſe the plants will not 


to flower next year. 


Let this ſeed be ſown on a border of light earth, not 
much expoſed to the ſun; ſow-it 
in lightly with an even hand. | | 

When the plants come up, keep them clean from weeds, 
rick them out on a ſhady border, three inches ' 


and in Jul 


aſunder, giving them ſome water 


Such 
many 


get ſtrength enough 


pretty thick, and rake it 


lyanthuſes as were raiſed laſt year from ſeed will, 
any of them, be now in bloom, and ſhould be carefully 
looked over, and the beſt flowers ſhould be marked, in order 
to their being tranſplanted in a place by themſelves. 


Management of Pots of Perennial Plants in general. 


Give. freſh earth to all ſuch 


were not dreſſed and 


. 


' Firſt looſen 


of perennial plants as 
new earthed in March. The method is 


the earth on the top, and down round the ſides 


of the pots. a little way; then take out the looſe earth, and 


clear 
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clear away all decayed leaves from the plants; this done, 
fill up the pots again with ſome rich, new compoſt, and 
then give the whole a gentle watering. Y | 

The plants will receive great benefit from this dreſſing g 
and where it was not done in March, it ſhould not be put 
off longer than the beginning of this month. 

Likewiſe remember, in dry weather, to ſupply all plants 
in pots with water : this is a material article, and ſhould 
Tranſplanting fibrous-rooted Perennial Plants. 


Where perennial plants are wanted in any part, they may 
yet be planted : but this ſhould be done the beginning of the 


| month. 


The ſorts which will yet ſucceed are, golden rods, Mi- 
chaelmas daiſes, perennial aſters, and perennial ſun- flowers; 
alſo Canterbury bells, columbines, Greek valerian, ſea- 
biouſes, campanulas, catchfly, roſe-campion, rockets, hych- 
niſes, batchelors-buttons, ſweet- williams, pinks, carnation, 
wall-flowers, hollyhocks, and French honeyſuckles, peach- 
leaved bell-flower, fox-glove, tree-primroſe, double feather- 
few, everlaſting-peas, traxinella, crimſon cardinal-flower, 
double ladies - mock, double ragged-robin, and lychnidea. 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſes, double 
chamomile, thrift, London pride, gentianellas, with moſt 
other ſorts of the fibrous-rooted plants, may ſtill be ſafely 
removed. | 5 

Let all the above, or any other ſuch like kind of planta, 
be taken up carefully, with balls of earth about their roots, 


if poſlible, and plant them again immediately in the places 


where they are wanted, and water them, 
Repeat the waterings frequently in dry weather, and the 


plants will all flower this year, each at its reſpective time of 


flowering. | 
| ' Sowing Perennials. 3 
Now ſow ſuch perennial and biennial flower-ſceds as ard 
intended to be ſown this ſeaſon. Dag 
The ſorts proper to ſow now, are wall-flowers, ſtock July 
flowers, ſweet-williams, columbines, campanula, tree - prim- 
roſe, and Greek valerian ; likewiſe hollyhocks and French 
honeyſuckles, with the fingle catch-fly, roſe campion, ſcirlet 
8 and ho ſeeds of moſt other ſorts of hardy fibrous- 
rooted perennials, as are mentioned in the Catalogue at the 
end of the bon. 7 
I "Theſe 


- wards the middle or latter en 
the free air, will ſtrengthen t 


| happens to be very wet or cold. 


every ſpring 
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Theſe ſeeds may either be ſown on borders, or in three. 
foot-wide beds of rich earth, and raked in, or covered evenly 
with earth: the largeſt ſeed not deeper than half an inch, 
nor the ſmaller leſs. than a quarte. | 
But for the particular method of ſowing theſe ſeeds, ſee 
the work of laſt month. N Wie oe 

The beds wherein the above or any other ſorts of peren- 
nial flower-ſeeds are ſown, muſt be frequently ſprinkled with 
water in dry weather; this ſhould be practiſed both before 
and after the plants are come up, by which means the plants 


will get ſtrong, and grow uway freely, 
KY Tuaberoſes. | 


Plant ſome tuberoſes, in a hot-bed, the beginning of this 
month: they will ſucceed thoſe planted in March. 
But if none was planted in that month, this now a very 
good time to begin to put in ſome of theſe roots. 
Set ſome good ſound roots, which muſt be procured 
New: the ſeed-ſhops, when they come from 
'abroad ; for theſe roots are ſeldom propagated in this coun- 
try, as they are too tender to proſper in the eommon ground, 
-fo that there is great quantities imported every year from 


Italy. Having procured the roots, let the looſe outer ſkins 


be taken off; and if there be any oft-ſers, let theſe be alſo 
taken away: then plant the roots in pots of rich light earth; 
obſerve to put but one root in a pot, and plant it about 
an inch below the ſurface of the earth; then ſet the pots in 
a moderate hot-bed, plunging them to their rims in the 
earth of the bed. 5 56s 

 - Admit only a ſmall” portion of air into the bed, till the 


roots begin to ſhoot; and they mult have but very little 


water, 

But when the plants begin to appear, water them mode- 
rately every other day, and admit freſh air every day, by 
raifing the glaſſes ; and as they riſe in height, the frame 
ſhould be raiſed accordingly, in the manner directed. for 
cocks-combs, tricolors, and other curious annuals, that they 
may have full liberty to ſhoot, for the ſtems generally. riſe 
a yard, and ſometimes ntar a 5 0 and a half high. To- 
d | of May, the glaſſes may, 
in fine days, be —_— off; which, by admitting 

e plants; but put them on 
every night, and alſo in the day time when the weather 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe roots which are planted now will begin to blow in 
July ; at which time the plants may be moved to where you 
think proper, either in the open air, or into any apartment 
in the houſe; they will continue to flower for about a month 
or fix weeks. 4; has bak . 7 bf 

Thoſe who would propagate theſe roots muſt obſerve it is 
done by off ſets from the main root, like other bulbs, which 
may be ſeparated from the main roots, when out of the 


ground; either when taken up at the decay of the ſtalk and 


leaves in autumn, or in ſpring, previous to their being plant - 


ed again; obſerving, the ſaid. aff-ſets are to be planted in 


March, or the beginning of this month, in a bed of per- 
fectly dry and light earth; and the bed to be ſheltered with 
a common frame and glaſs, till about the middle of May; 
but in order to forward them more in their growth, you 
may make a flight hot-bed to plant them in at firſt; they 


are to remain till after Michaelmas, obſerving in dry wea- 


ther to water them frequently, which will cauſe the roots to 
ſwell. The roots are to betaken up when their leaves decay, 
which will be in October, or beginning of November; ob- 
ſerving, that if the weather ſhould prove very wet or froſty 
before that time, you muſt again ſhelter them as above. 

They muſt be planted again in the following ſpring, as 
above directed, and taken up at the decay of the leaves, and 


the year after they will produce flowers. Obſerve to manage 
them as directed for the flowering roots. Wes 1 


| f Auriculas, FORE wn 
Auriculas will now begin to blow; care muſt therefore 


be taken to protect the curious ſorts from rain and wind, 


in pots, and alſo from. too much fun. - _ _ 

he meally duſt which covers theſe flowers, compoſes 
a principal part of their beauty; this muſt therefore be pre- 
ferved upon them; the leaſt ſhower of rain would eaſily waſh 
it off; it is alſo liable to be blown off by the winds ; and the 
ſun if permitted to ſhine freely on the flowers, would occa» 

on them ſoon to fade. 20 | ont 4 

: Let the pots, therefore, as the flowers open, be imme- 


diately removed and placed on the ſhelves of the auricula 


ſtage, or where the flowers may be protected 8 
from ſuch weather as would deface the bloom. The ſtand, 
or ſtage, ſhould have from three to five or fix ranges of 


ſhelves, about fix inches broad, riſing theatrically one above 


another, from the front, the back being generally placed 
12 againſt 
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againſt a wall, pale, or other building; it muſt be conſtantly 
'covered at top, but the front and two ends muſt only be 
covered occaſionally. There ſhould be ſome canvas or mats 
faſtened to the top of the front and ends, by way of curtain; 
this ſhould be ſo contrived that it may be readily let down 
and drawn up at pleaſure, When the air is very ſharp, or 
in high winds, or driving rains, the curtam muſt be let down 
at ſuch times, to ſhelter the flowers; but when rhe weather 
is mild and calm, let the front be conſtantly open. The 
curtain ſhould alſo be ufed'oocufionally, to ſnade the flowers 
From the ſun when it'ſhines fiercely. - Obſerve, in this cuſe, 
to let the curtain down but juſt as low as neceflary to ſhade 
the plants, and no lower; and never let the curtain remain 
longer down than is abſolutely neceſſary for the defence of 
the flowers. . 
Watering muſt likewiſe be dbſerved during the time the 
_ are on the ſtage; let them therefore be examined, ut 
eaſt once ee to ſee where water is wanted; and let 
ſuch pots as ſtand. in need of that article, be immediately 
ſupplied with it. In doing this, let no water fall on the 
Aowers, for that would alfo waſh off the duſt. Let the water 
We always given in moderate quantities. 
Keep the furface of the pots perfectly neat, free from 
weeds-and every fort of litter; ſuffer no decayed leaves to 
femain on the plants, but let ſuch, as ſoon as they appear, 
be taken off. | 
By thus placing your auricula pots on a covered ſtage, it 
Not only preſerves the flowers much longer in beauty, but 
you alſo more readily view them, and they ſhew themſelves 
to nx greater advantage than when placed on the 
un » | 
Where it is intended to fave ſeeds from auriculas, let the 
flowers from which you would fave them be marked when 
they are in full bloom; and having marked the flowers, let 
the pots be immediately removed off the ſtage, and plunge 
them in a border where the plants can enjdy the morning 
ſun freely, till about ten or eleven o'clock, but not longer. 
Water them often in dry yyeather, and ſuffer no to 
grow in the pots or near them; likewiſe take care that they 
are at no time too much 'ſhaded with any large - growing 
plants, but let them enjoy 7 free air, and the benefit of 
ſhowers of rain. * ; 
The ſeed will be ripe in the end of June, and in July, 
” ; ' i | vw , 
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when you mult gather the ſeed-pods as they ripen, other 
wiſe they will ſoon ſcatter upon the ground. 


Propagating Auriculas by Slips. 


Auriculas are. alſo encreaſed by the flips or ſuckers which 
riſe from the old plants; and this is a proper time to take 
them off and plant them, 15 

They will now readily take root, and as the plants are now 
in bloom, you have the opportunity of ſeeing the flowers, 
and of taking the ſbps from the plants of thoſe you like beſt, 

Let each flip be planted ſingly, in a ſmall pot of freſh 

earth, and give them a little. water as foon as. they are 
_ planted ; then ſet the pots in a ſhady place where the plant 
will take root freely, with the aſſiſtance of a moderate wa- 

tering now and then. | : 33 a 

The propagating theſe plants by ſtips is the only method 
to increaſe the fort you like; for the ſhp, or ſucker, will 

roduce exactly the ſame flower as the plant from whence 
they were taken ; which is not ſo with the ſeedling plants ; 
for the principal intention of floriſts by raifing them from 
ſeed, is to procure new ſorts ; for there axe always varieties 
obtained from ſeed, although there may not be one like the 
flower from, whence the ſeed was faved ; and, perhaps, out 
of fome hundreds, very few that have the proprieties re- 
quiſce for a real good flower ; but thoſe that are curious in 
lowers, are well ſatisfied with the acquiſition of one or to 
new flowers that have all the due properties; and, as above 
hinted, when any new flawer 1s thus obtained, the next care 
is to propagate it by the ſlips or ſuckers which ariſe from the 
fide of the main plant. T2 


Seedling Auriculas, Er. | 


' Seedling auriculas, which are ſown laſt autumn, now 
demand attention: theſe plants, while young, are not able 
to beat the full ſun when it is powerful: they myſt thereforg 
be ſhaded from it occafionally, 935 75 

The boxes, or tubs, wherein theſe plants ate growing, 
ſhould be removed to the ſhade, towards the latter end of 
this month : the place ſhould be open to the mornin ſun, 
till about nine or ten o'clock, but ſhaded the reſt of the day, 
and watered often in dry weather. | 9 | 

Nate, Auricula ſeed may ſtill be ſown ; but it muſt be 
done in the firſt week in this mont. 


I 3 _ 
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Such auricula plants as were raiſed laſt year from feed, 
will now many of them begin to flower; when you ſhould 
examine them ; and ſuch as produce the largeſt flower, and 
have good colours, ſhould be marked and planted in pots 
for ſtage flowers; but all the plain flowers, that is, thoſe 
that have but one colour, ſhould be only planted in borders, 
among other low flowering plants; and theſe -which are 
Planted in pots, ſhould in the following year's bloom be 
again examined, when you will be more able to judge of 
their properties; and thoſe of them that do not merit a place 
among ſtage flowers ſhould be tranſplanted into the common 
borders; for none but ſuch as are real good flowers ſhould 
be placed on the ſtage. en 0 2 91K. 

Balm of Gilead. 


This is the time to ſow ſeeds of balm of Gilead; theſe 
plants are of the perennial kind, are much eſteemed. for 
the agreeable ſcent of their leaves, and make very proper 

furniture for the beds and borders of this garden; their 
ſtems riſing two or three feet high, they make a handſome 
appearance. e We IIS 
© The ſeeds may be ſown.either on a hot-bed, or in a bed 

or border of natural earth, in a warm ſituation; but it will 
be moſt adviſeable to ſow them on a moderate hot-bed, as 
the plants raiſed by this method will be brought greatly for- 

Ward in the ſpring, and will flower ſooner by three weeks; 
they may be ſown in any common hot-bed, obſerving the 
ſame method of ſowing the feed, and managing the plants, 
as directed for the hardier ſorts of annual plants, weh as 
China aſter, India pink, Africa and French marigold, &c. 

The balm of Gilead may likewiſe be propagated by cut- 
ting off the ſtalks, which, when there have been plants, pre- 

| ſerved in frames, or in  green-houſes, all winter, ſome of 
them will have ſtalks proper for that operation; or, if they 
are not now furniſhed with ſtalks, they will have produced 
ſtrong ones by the middle of June, when you ſhould cut 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt off, and divide them into lengths of fix 
inches, and plant them four or five inches aſunder, in a 

\ ſhady border, or in large pots, where they will readily take 
root, and; be fir_tq-tranſplant in two months, 

When intended to preſerve the plants all winter, they 
muſt be potred in order to be placed either in a green-houſe, 
or in a garden - frame, and detended occaſionally with the 
glaſſes and other covering in ſevere weather, 2 

9 S 
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The plants will, if protected as above, continue green 


all winter. 


Planting Evergreens. 498 


Evergreen ſhrubs and trees of many ſorts, may "IS be 
ptanted. But this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month, | 3 

The ſorts which will yet bear removal, are hollies, bays, 
and yews; laurel, Portugal laurel, and lauriſtinus; phil- 
lyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracanthas: citiſuſes, and ciſtuſes, 
of all ſorts ; alſo the arbutus, or ſtrawberry- tree; evergreen 
eaſſine, and magnolias ; likewiſe pmes, firs, cypreſs, and 
junipers of all ſorts ; and cedars, &e.” . 

Open for each ſhrub a wide hole, and let the bottom of 
each hole be looſened to ſome depth; then pour a'pot of 
water into each of them, and with your fpade let the water 
and the earth at bottom be well worked up together; then 
bring in the plants, ſet them upright'in the holes, and let 


the earth be very well broken, and filled in about the roots. 


When all is in, tread it gently round the plant; then make 
the earth at the top ſomewhat hollow, in order to cee 
Water. 1 = Ferne T0 SEELEY 


Where the plants can be conveniently taken up, and 


brought with balls of earth about their roots, "it ſhould be 


done, placing them in the holes with the balls entire. © 


When all is planted, give a good watering to ſettle the 
earth about their roots; then lay ſome mulch on the ſurface 
round each plant ; this will prevent the ſun-and wind from 
drying the earth too faſt about their roots. 

Stakes ſhould be placed to ſuch'as require ſupf 
this ſhould be done as ſoon as they are plan 
ſtakes be firmly fixed in the ground, and 
the plant ſecurely to then. _ | 

ads off $2 nac ei n babbram 

Flowering ſbrubs. Ihe tien we berfazen 
Where flowering-ſhrubs are much wanted, they may yet 
be . but this muſt be done in the firſt week of the 

month. 7 : am Sis eis 2110 293-10 

The althea frutex, and Perſian lilac, will yet bear trans: 
planting tolerably well: alſo the bladder and ſcofpiem 
ſenas; honeyſuckles and jaſmines; ſyringas and läburs 
nams; and moſt other hardy ſhrubs and trees. $ 5 

When they are planted, water them well; and repeat it 
once or twice, if the ſeaſon ſhould'be dry! 1 x... 

; FL. Pro- 


lanted; let the- 
ſten the ſtem of 
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Propagating Flowering-/orubs and Evergreens. 
For the methods of propagating flowering-ſhrubs and 
evergreens, ſee the work of 7 he Flower-Garden and Nurſery 


in March; as alſo The Nurſery of this month, June, Fuly, | 


October, and November. 


Management of Gr aſi-walks , Se. 


Graſs-walks and lawns, and other pieces of graſs in this 

ſhould be kept in perfect good order. 

Roll them frequently, and let the graſs be regular! 
mown ; obſerve to cut it always cloſe, and as even as poſ- 
fible : this ſhould be particularly regarded ; for when the 
lawns and walks are ſo bay — — 22 ſtroke of the 
feythe appears, make a very diſagreeable appearance. 

: To —_— good order, 1t ſhauld be mawn, 
in general, once a week, or thereabouts. However, never 
ſuler graſe/ in this garden to grow rank; but apply the 
ſcythe to it in a proper time: then the mowing may be per 
formed with expedition and cxactneſs, and with great caſe 
to the mower. W 

Rolling of graſs- walks and lawns, &c. is a very neceſſary 
work, and it ſhould be often done; for it not only makes 
the. ſurface firm, ſmooth and clean, but it renders the grafs 
much eafier to be mown that it otherwiſe would be. 

Let the graſs be always well rolled the day before you 
intend to mow it, and you will reap the advantage of ſe 
0% the next morning. 

hen worm · caſts _ on your graſs, let theſe firſt be 
broken, and ſpread about with a pliable pole, before you 
uſe the roller: when that is done, let the graſs be imme- 
diately well rolled; and the worm · caſts being broken ſmall, 
and ſcattered about, they will readily ſtick to the roller, 
provided it is done while they are ſomewhat moiſt, By this 
method the graſs will be made perfectly clean, and you will 
be able to mœw it to a greater exactneſs. 

The * of the graſs - walks ſhould now be neatly edged, 
or cut with an edging iron, if omitted laſt month; but this 
ſhould now be particularly practiſed to thoſe edges next 
gravel-walks, and ſhould always be done juſt before the 
gravel'is to be turned, or new laid down. 


b  Grawel-walks, g 
Gravel-walks ſhayld naw be broken up and turned, where 


F it 
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it was not done in March; for it is now time to put them 


into the beſt order for the ſummer ſeaſon. 84 
By breaking up and turning gravel at this ſeaſon, it will 
not only deſtroy weeds and moſs, but the walks will appear 
with a freſh and lively ſurface, that will render them very 
agreeable both to the ſight and to walk upon, during the 
ſummer months, | | 
But, before you begin to lay or turn the gravel, the edges 
of the walks, if they are grass, ſhould be firſt neatly | 
or edged with an edging- iron; or, if the ſides are plane 
with box, it ſhould be gone over with the garden ſhears ; 
and, if there be borders next the walks, they ſhould alſo by 
neatly dug, or cleaned, and the ſurface raked ſmooth, and 
you will then proceed in a workman-like manner ; for 
when the edgings are trimmed, and the borders put in 
proper order, it is a very great addition to the beauty 
the walks. . | Ne 
In turning and laying gravel-walks, let the ſame method 
be obſerved now as mentioned in the former month ; that 18, 
to do it in dry weather; and as you advance with the turn- 
ing, ar layipg the gravel, obſerve to tread, rake, and rol] 
the ſame regularly as you go on; this ſhould be done every 
twenty or thirty feet, for gravel always binds a great deal 
the beſt, when it is freſh ſtirred; the roller will then have 
the greater effect in rendering the body of the walk firm, 
and the ſurface clofe and ſmooth. i 
Roll the gravel frequently after it has been turned or new 
laid; twice or thrice a week will not be too often; but never 
omit ralling the walks in general, ence in that time. Fre- 
quent rollings will render the walks firm and beautiful, and 
wil alſo, in a great meaſure, prevent the growth of weeds 
mois. | 


Of Bdgings of Box and Thrift. 


Bax may yet be planted where it is wanted, for edgings to 
beds or borders; and it will take root and als 7 
with the aſſiſtance of a little water new and then. ma 

Thrift may alſo be planted, the beginning of this month; 
— make an agreeable edging, if planted cloſe and 
neat. 5 
Where box-edgings want trimming, it ſhould now be 

» Although this is not the general ſeaſon for clippipg 
acic edgings ; but, notwithſtanding, when they appear un- 

* even 
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even let them now be ſheared, and they will then appear 
neat till Midſummer, + 

Likewiſe, where edgings of thrift have — very broad, 
and uneven, let them be cut in on each ſide by line, and 
ey will ſoon ſhoot and appear green again. 


$ ticking and trimming F lowering -plants. | 


Go round and place ſticks to all ſuch plants as require 
ſupport, and let them be well ſecured: before oy take an 


10 85558 growth. - 
If this is done towards we end of this month, it will be 


time enov gh. 


.-- _ Fix the ſticks upright and firmly i in the ground; ler the | 
ſtems or {talks of the plants be brought near. the ſticks, and 


tied neatly to them; let the ends of the wing; be alſo cut 


off cloſe. 
The ſticks ſhould be well roportioned to the natural 
height of each plant; for it looks ill to ſee a tall ſtick ſet for 


the ſupport of a plant of low growth. 
Take off all ſtraggling and broken ſhoots from the plants 


of every kind, and let decayed leaves be eleared any 
whenever they appear. 


Deftroy Weeds, | 
Deſtroy weeds in every part before they grow Abe they 
will now riſe plentifully, in the borders, or other parts, 


among the 3 plants. 
Let theſe be deſtroyed by the boe or bead, as ĩt is moſt 
convenient; but where the plants ſtand wide, let the hoe be 
uſed, it being the moſt expeditious method. 


Let your hoe be ſharp; take the advantage of a dry day 


to uſe it, cutting the weeds up clean within the ſurface; 
and let every part between the plants be ſtirred ; and as you 
go on, let all dead leaves and ſtraggling ſhoots be taken off. 
8 Then rake the borders, &c. over neatly, with a ſmall 
Take: clearing away, at the ſame time, all the weeds and 
_ let the ſurface be made A ponas.;; clean and 
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Sowing Evergreens, Flowering:/brubs, and Tree:ſeedse .. 
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INISH fowing the ſeeds of evergreens and all other 
F tree and ſhrub - ſeeds, which are intended to be ſown 
this ſpring. , 21 4169 9 ara 3io tio ade 
The ſorts which may be ſown now, are pines and firs, of 
all kinds; cedars, cypreſs, junipers; alſo the acorns. of 
evergreen oaks and bays, and the ſeeds of moſt other bardy 
erergreens. en at oh HARE 
All the above, and other ſeeds of the like kinds, may be 
ſown in beds of light earth in the common ground: ſome 
people chooſe to ſow the cedars, and alſo the pines, in boxes 
or pots, for the conventency. of moving them to different 
ſituations, according to the ſeaſon of the yea 
The ſeeds of the arbutus, or ſtrawberry - tree, may {till be 


ſown in the beginning of this month. 


For the method of ſowing this ſeed, ſee the work of 
March, . X*- (16034; nnn 

Mott kinds of hardy American trees may alſo be ſown this 
month, but the ſooner in the month this is done the better, 

The ſeeds of mot ſorts of hardy foreign trees, both of the 
evergreen and other kinds, may be ſown in beds, of light 
earth, in the common ground; and they will ſucceed, pro- 


vided the place where they are ſown be ſomewhat ſheltered. 


Prepare beds to ſow them in, about three teet broad; the 
earth muſt be broken fine, and the ſurface laid perfectly 
even. Note, if ſome of the more tender, or choicer kinds 
of theſe ſhrub ſeeds were to be ſown in pots, and'the pots 
plunged into a moderate hot-bed, it would forward: their 
growth; and where a hot-bed can be readily obtained, 1 
would adviſe this practice, for the very hard- ſeeded or nut 
kind; but where there is not that conveniency, let them be 
ſown in beds, as above, in the common ground; and there 
are but few ſorts, eſpecially of the North American ſeeds, 
that will not ſucceed. | arten 

Sow the ſeeds ſeparate, and cover each kind, according 
to its ſize, a proper depth, with light earth, from about half 
an inch, to one or two inches deep. bv itte 


CJ 
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The Management of Sced+beds. 


Water the ſeed-beds cf all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in 
= weather; but this muſt be practiſed both before and 
er the plants begin to appear. S 
Obſerve at all times, to water theſe beds with modera. 
tion; a little and often muſt be the rule. Likewiſe be very 
careful not to apply the water over haſtily at any time, for 
that' would be apt to waſh the earth away from the ſeed, and 
alſo from the young plants now beginning to come up; and 
let the refreſhments of water be repeated once every two or 
three' days, at leaſt, in dry weather; for this will be of 
great ſervice to all kinds of ſeedling plants. | x 

Shade will alſo prove very beneficial in the middle of hot 
ſunny days, to all kinds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, about 
the time of their firſt appearing, and for ſome time after. 
Theſe young plants may be ſhaded from the ſun occa - 
fionally, by fixing hoops acroſs the beds; then let mats be 
drawn over the hoops as often as occaſion requires. 

Where there are boxes, pots, or tubs, of ſeedling plants, 
let them be placed in a ſhady fituation, about the middle, 
or towards the latter end of this month. | 
All beds of ſeedling trees and ſhrubs, whatever, muſt be 
kept perfectly clear from weeds. | 

This ſhould be carefully attended to, for the weeds are 
much quicker of growth than the plants of any ſort, and 
would ſoon get the ſtart of them, if permitted to ſtand, and 
would do much damage. Therefore, let the weeds, as ſoon 
as they appear in the beds, be deſtroyed ; or at leaſt, let them 
betaken outbefore they get to any great head; but this muſt 
be-done by a very careful hand-weeding. 

0 Vatering. 


Water new plantations of the tenderer kinds of evergreens, 
and flowering-ſhrubs &c. but in particular, thoſe” which 
were lately planted out from the ſeed - beds; theſe muſt not 
be forgotten in dry weather. | 
; Once a week will be often enough to water any new 
lantations, even in the drieſt ſeaſon, and to thoſe that are 
but lately planted ; but ſuch as have been planted in au- 
tumn, or early in the ſpring, will require but very little 
ng. | 2 
Cuttings, either of fruit or ſoreſt - trees, flowering ſhrubs, 
or evergreens, which were planted laſt autumn, or this 


ſpring, mutt alſo be watered now and then, in dry 97 
1 | 7 7 
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Trasſplanting. 

Evergreens, of molt ſorts, ſeedlings, and others, may yet 
be tranſplanted; but this ſhould be done at the beginning 
of this month. 

Pines and firs of all kinds, cedars and refs, and the 
like kinds, will yet bear removal very well. Likewiſe ph 
lyreas, alaternuſes, and pyracanthus; alſo bays, ho 
and evergreen oaks ; ciſtuſes and citiſuſes ; and many other 
ſorts of evergreens. | , 

They ſhould be planted in nurſery-rows ; which far fmall 
ſeedlings, may be in rows from ſix to ten or twelve inches 
aſunder ; but for larger plants, ſet them in rows two fegt 
and a half, or a yard diſtance, and fifteen or eighteen inches 
in the row. | 

As ſoon as they are planted, it will be of much adyag- 
tage to give a good watering, to ſettle the earth about their 


routs, * 
| New-grafted Trees. 


Examine new-grafted trees ; the clay is ſometimes apt to 
fall off, or crack, ſo as to admit air and wet to the grafts. 
Where this is the caſe, let the old clay be taken entirely 
off, and immediately put on ſome more, that is freſh and 
well wrought. Let this be perfectly well cloſed in every 
rt, ſo that neither wind nor wet can enter. en 
Where there are any ſhoots produced from the ſtocks, be- 
low the grafts, let them be rubbed off cloſe ; far theſe, if 


permitted, to grow, would ſtarve the grafts. 


— 


News+budded Trees, 


Budded trees ſhould alſo be looked over, now and then, 
about this time ; for thoſe that were budded laſt ſummer, 


will now be making their firſt ſhoots, and therefore demand 


ſome attention, 6 
The firſt ſhoots from the buds are, in ſome ſeaſons, apt ti 
be attacked by inſets ; and theſe, if not prevented, wi 
hinder the young ſhoots greatly, and ſometimes entirely 
ſpoil them ; but by a timely attention, the injury may be, 


in a great meaſure prevented, Look to the ends of the 


young ſhoats, and where any of their leaves are curled up, 

let ſuch he A off, for they aro full of ſmall in- 

ſects. By this pra 

ſpreading farther. ' : 
2 Like- 


» 


il 
lies, 


ice the vermin may be prevented from 
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Likewiſe all ſnoots which put out from the ſtocks, beſides 
the bud, muſt be alſo rubbed off conſtantly as they are pro- 


duced, that the whole efforts of the ſtock may go to the 
ſupport of the buds. 724 


Defiroy Weeds. 


| Deſtroy weeds between the rows of young trees ; they 
will now rife abundantly from ſeed ; but by applying the 
hoe to them whale young, they may be very eaſily de- 


ſtroyed, | 
Chooſe dry weather always to deſtroy weeds by hoe ; let 
the hoe be ſharp, and take the advantage of the weeds 


while they are ſmall, and cut them up clean within the ſur- 
face of the ground. | 2 


There 1s . like deſtroying weeds in due time; for 


when they are ſuffered to grow large, they are conſtantly 
very hurtful to all young trees and ſhrubs, and in particular 
to thoſe plants which are not far advanced in their growth, 
Befides, they appear very diſagreeable, and require double 
labour to extirpate them, : 


Grafting, 


__ Grafting may ſtill be performed upon fruit-trees ; but it 
muſt be upon the largeſt kinds of the different ſorts, and it 
muſt be done the firſt week in the month, or not at all. 

Graft hollies, with cuttings of the variegated kinds, 
The firſt fortnight in this month is the proper time to per- 
form that work on theſe plants. ; 

_ The common plain holly is the proper ſtock to graft the 
variegated kinds upon ; and the ſtocks for this purpoſe muſt 
not be leſs than four years growth from the ſeed ; but thoſe 

ol five and fix, are very proper for this uſe. 

Get ſome good cuttings, or grafts, of the beſt variegated 

kinds; they muſt be ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth. 

Let them be yrafted with exactneſs, according to the ge- 
neral method of whip-grafting. See Grafting, in the Nur- 

fery of March. | . e 


» * 


Jnarching. 


 Tnarching may alſo be performed now on evergreens and 


on any kind of trees or ſhrubs that you deſire to propagate 
that way. : 


This method of grafting is principally intended for thoſe 
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kinds of trees and ſhrubs:which are not eaſily raiſed from 
ſeed, layers, or cuttings, or by any of the other | general 
methods, for moſt ſorts. may be propagated by inarching. 

But this may be practiſed on almoſt any kind of trees and 
ſhrubs, as may be thought convenient, either by way of eu- 
rioſity or otherwiſe. 


The evergreen kinds may be inarched any time in this | 


month, but the other ſorts generally ſucceed” beſt when 
inarched at the beginning. N 9TH | 


| © * . 2 WV” = ä 


The Gaz EN- Hos E. 
Giving Air to the Green-houſe Plant. ; 


H E green-houſe plants now require a large portion 
| of Poe air, and this article ſbould be n to 
them every day, when the air is any thing mild. 

Moſt of the plants will now be ſhooting freely; they muſt 
not, therefore, be kept too cloſe, for that would weaken 
the ſhoots, and render the plants in general ſo extremel 
tender, that they would not be able to bear the open air 


well, when they are firſt brought forth for the ſummer 


ſeaſon. | | | 

Therefore, open the green-houſe window every morn- 
ing, when the air is mild and calm, about an hour or two 
after ſun-rifing, and let them continue open till within an 
hour, or leſs, of the ſun's ſetting; that is, if the air con- 
tinues.mild till that time of the evening. i 


Watering. 


Water muſt now be duly given to the plants, in general, 
according as they ſtand in need thereof. 


. The orange and lemon-trees will require that- article 


often. Alſo the myrtles, oleanders, ammomum-Plinii, and 
ciſtuſes, and all other plants of the woody kinds, will re» 
quire to be frequently refreſhed with moderate waterin 


But the plants in general muſt be often looked over, to 


ſee where water is wanted, and let all ſach pots and tubs as 
ſtand in need of it, be properly ſupplied therewith, for this 
n ye I it daf. 


27 
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But in watering the green - houſe plants, let it be given to 
all kinds with moderation, but eſpecially while they are in 
the houſe, and particularly the more fucculent kinds, 


Shifting Plants into larger Pots. 


Qrange, lemon, citran, and myrtle-trees, and any other 
of the gr n-houſe plants, may ſtill be ſhifted inta larger 
pots, where they require it. | | 

Let thoſe plants which are to be ſhifted, be brought out 
of the houſe, in a mildday ; then take them out of the pots, 
or tubs, with the ball of earth entire about their roots ; then 
let the matted and decayed roots, on the outſide and bot- 
tom of the balls, he neatly pared off, and let ſome of the 
old earth on the outſide be taken away. | 

Then, having ſome freſh earth ready, let ſome be put 
into the bottom of the new pot, or tub; then ſet the tree, 
with its ball, as abore prepared, in- the middle, and fill up 
the pot or tub with the freſh compoſt, laying it over the top 
of the ball an inch and a half deep, 

The tree being thus freſh . let the pot or tub be 
immediately well watered, to ſettle the new earth cloſe 
about the ball and roots; then return them to their places 
in the green-houſe, and water them moderately, as occaſion 


requires. 
Preſb-earthing the Plants. 


Thoſe plants which are not to be ſhifted this year, ſhould 
have the old earth taken out of the top of their pots, or tubs, 
to a little depth, and ſome freſh and rich compoſt put in its 
ſtead, which will refreſh them greatly. 

This will be remarkably ſerviceable to orange, lemon, 
and citron-trees, and the like; and to all other plants in 

the green-houſe ; and it ſhould not be omitted now, if it 

Let the earth firſt be looſened on the top of the pots, ar 
tubs, quite to the ſurface of the roots, and take it out; 
then looſeu the earth a little way down, round the ſides, 
and take that out; then fill up the pots or tubs, as before, 
with the new earth, and give a little water to ſettle it. 


Cleaning the Plants. 


| Let no decayed leaves remain on any of the plants; but 
let ſuch as ſoon as they appear, be taken off - 


for theſe 
Ma a 
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make the plants appear unſightly, and are alſo hurtful to, 


them. 

Let no weeds grow in the pots ar tubs.; keep them free. 
from moſs, and let na ſort of litter be ſeen abqut them. 

Where the leaves of orange and lemon-trees, &c. have 
contracted any foulneſs, they 'muſt now be made perfectly 
clean. 

Get ſome ſoft water in a pot, and a piece ai ſponge ; dip 
this in the water, and clean the leaves therewith, one by 
one, By cleaning the ſurface of the leaves, it will open 
their neceſſary pores, and be ſerviceable to the whole 2 
and render them beautiful. 


Head derun Myrttes, Oc. 


Where myrtles, or other hardy green-houſe ſhrubs, hive 

hog or irregular heads, they 44 be be headed _ 
means 7 out plenty of ffron 

— the ſtem, and form All aud regular heads, * three 

months time. 

Let their heads be cut as claſe as may ſeem neceffary 2 
and, after they are cut down, let the head and ſtem he, we 
wiſhed, to cleanſe = from filth ; | then . a little of 1 
old earth; at the top of t t, qu it 
— ſame * freſh earth earth, 208 ghee N water. 

But if the plants require ſhifting into 10 ere pots, let them 
de taken out of their ent e the matted 
roots off, aud take out ſome of the "old e earth from the ball x 
then place the anew in the larger pots, and fill up the ah, 
"Al — 3 the plants wilt ſoon begin 

After the above on, the p to 
dreak forth, with vigour, 

nar, ching. 


Lvarch exoties; this is now the proper time ta begin to 
perform that method of grafting, on any of the N uſe 
—_ or ſhrubs. l 3 nt by 

range, lemon, and citron-trees, ma 
that method; alſo pamegrapates, and —_ —— 

But the trees raiſed by this method, never make large 
nor handfome plants; therefore it is hardly ever done but 
en ſuch plants as cannot be eafily raiſed any other way; 
except it is done by way of — 


Some, by way of curioſity, will inarch a branch of an 
orange or lemon tree, that has young fruit on it, on one of 


the 
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the common orange ſtocks, and it will be well united 
the end of Auguſt, and may then be ſeparated from the 


mother plant; and there will be a new tree with fruit on it, 
raiſed in the ſpace of four or five months time. 


8 


— AY 


The HoT-Hovss. 
Pine-apple Plants. 4 
HE pine - apple plants now demand daily attendance; 
they muſt be often refreſhed with water, and they 
muſt alſo have freſh air in warm ſunny days. | 
But, in the firſt place, it will now be neceſſary to ob- 
ſerve, that if there was no freſh tan added to the bark-bed 
the former month, it muſt now be done, in the firk week 
in this month. „ | £4 ol 
Let the ſame quantity of freſh tan be provided now for 
this purpoſe, as mentioned in the former month, for that 
uſe, which is about one third of what the pit will contain, 
This being ready, let all the pots in the bark-bed be 
taken up; then pare off as much of the old earthy bark, at 
the top and fides of the bed, as the new parcel. will make 
| good, allowing it to rife an inch or two above the top of 
e pit, and take itquite away ; then throw in the new tan, 
and, with a fork, let the old bark which remains in the bed, 
and the new, be well worked up and mixed together. 
The new tan being all in, and properly. warked up-with 
Be old, let the ſurface be levelled, and then immediately 
plunge the pots as before. Obſerve to place the largeſt and 
talleſt plants in the back row, and fo gradually down to the 
loweſt in front. 5 | 
But where new tan was added the laſt month, the beds 
need not have any thing done to them now: for it the bark 
was then properly worked up, and mixed together, it will 
no be in excellent order. | 


— 


| Watering the Pines. ; | 
Water muſt now be given to theſe. plants pretty often, 
provided there is a good heat in the bark, for the pots in 
general ſhould be kept in a moderate degree of moiſtneſs. 
Frequent and light waterings muſt now be the 9 
| | 1 * 
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which will be greatly ſerviceable to all, but particularly to 
the fruiting plants. Where the heat is good, and the weather 
tolerably warm, the pots will require moderatè refreſhment, 
every four or five days, or a week, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary. 
Admitting Air into the Hot houſe. TENT 

Freſh air is another very neceſſary article; this ſhould be 
admitted to the pine-apple, and other plants in the hot- 
houſe, every fine day. g nn 41 33 een 
Every warm ſunny day, when little wind is ſtirring, let 
ſome of the glaſſes or lights be opened a little way, to let in 
freſh air; but this muſt not to be done before nine or ten 
o'clock in the morning, or, at leaſt, till the ſun has ſuffici- 


ently warmed the encloſed air of the houſG. 


| Remember to ſhut: the glaſſes cloſe again, in good time, 


in the afternoon, while the air within the houſe is in a pro- 


per degree of warmth. | 
= Succeſſion of Pine-plants, 


The pine plants in the ſucceſſion-houſe, or pit, which are 


to bear fruit next year, muſt now be ſhifted into larger pots, 


The pots for this purpoſe muſt not be of the largeſt 1ze ; 
thoſe fizes called twenty-fours will be large — for the 


preſe nt. 


Haring the pots and ſome freſh compoſt ready, let the 
plants be taken up out of the bark- bed, and immediately 


proceed to ſhifting them. Turn the plants out of their 
preſent pots, preſerving, if you can, the ball of earth entire; 
then having put ſome freſn earth into the bottom of the new! 


pot, place the plant therein immediately, with all its ball 
entire, as above, and fill up the pots with the new compoſt. 


But, in ſhifting theſe plants, it is proper to obſerve, that 


where any of the plants are in a ſickly condition, or are in- 
feſted with inſects, or appear to have bad roots, it will in 
ſuch caſes be proper to clear away all the earth from the 
roots of the plants; and trim the roots or fibres pretty cloſe, 


and alſo pare the bottom of the main root, and ſtrip off ſome 


of the lower leaves, then immediately plant it in new earth. 
When the plants are all ſhifted, they muſt be immedi- 
ately ſet into the bark again. But the bark muſt fart be 
well ſtirred up, and near one third part of new. tan added, 
in the manner as above mentioned, working the old and new 
very well together; then ſet in the pots, plunging them to 
their rims at proper diſtances, in the order before . 
; ; 18 


— _ —_ 
or — . — — 
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ob This work ſhould be done in fine weather, and the whole, 
if poſſible, completed in the ſame day. 
5 efreſh the plants after this often, with moderate water. 
ings, Juſt to keep the earth in the pots a little moiſt. 

Give air alſo in fine ſunny days, for this will ſtrengthen 
the plants, and make them healthy and beautiful. 

The plants are to remain in the above pots till the end 
of July, or ſame time in Auguſt, and then to be removed 


for the laſt time, into the pots where they are te fruit. 


| Management of the yaung Piutrapple Platts. 

Where the crowns and ſuckers, af the lat year's: pines, 
have Wled the ſmall. pots with their roots, let them, ſome 
time this month, be ſhifted into pots a fize larger. 

Shake them carefully out of thg pats, with the balls en. 
tro, and place them directiy into new pats ; and fill 


them N freſh earth, and give a linle water; then ſtir 


the bark, and add a quantity of new, as above; and 
plunge the pots to their rims. | 
Management of nder Plants in general in the Some. 
In ſome pine-houſes, or ſteves, there are kept, beſides. 

z other curious and tender exone plants: 
theſe muſt alſo — their ſhare of - 2 paves | 

Where any of theſe plants ſtand in larger 
ter — —2 ſuch, filling up ol ap Wich 
new earth. Then, if there be room in the bark-bed, let 
the pots be immediately plunged to their rims therein; and 
by the aſſiſtance of the kindly heat of the bark, the 
will ſend out roots very freely into the freſh earth; which 
ar! them ſtrength, and make them healthy, and of a 
colour. | d 

Water muſt alſo be given to theſe plants, at times; ſome 
ſorts will require it pretty often. The coffee-tree, and all 
the woody kinds, ſhould be refreſhed with moderate quan · 
tities of water, every three or four days, at leaſt, for they will 
require it ſo often. The ſucculent kinds do not require 


much water, though a little now and then willdo them good; 


but let this be given very ſparingly, for too much moiſture 
18 apt to rot theſe kinds of plants. | 
; ere the coffee-tree, and the like kind of plants, have 
contracted duſt or other filth, let it becleaned off. 

There is nothing more prejudicial to tender plants con- 


fined in this department, then to ſuffer duſt to yn 
; 
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chem; fot it cloſes up thoſe ſmall pores which are n 
to preſerve the health, and promote the growth of 'the 


* | t be immedia i tely cleaned d off, 

hen | 

end LP RO IJ 

Work to be done in the K1itcuen GarDEN. 

es, * 

ne Melons. 

)./F ELON plants ſtill require particular care; thoſe 

M which are under hand or bell - glaſſes, as well as thoſe 

1 in frames. | 

« The early plants in frames will now ſhew fruit plentis 
fully; and ſome will be ſet and ſwelling ; therefore, in order 


to procure a 99 aps a + of thoſe fruit, for a full crop, 
the plants muſt, at th 
in the power of art to give them. 

One principal thing to be obſerved is, to preſerve a 

ee of heat in the beds, by occaſional linings of hot dung, 

while the fruit is about ſetting, and for ſome time after; 
for a kindly warmth is neceflary to promote the ſelling of 
the fruit after they are ſet ; for it ſhould be obſerved, that 
although there be often very warm days in this month, yet 
there are often cold nights, which make it ſo neceſſary to 
preſerve a due heat in theſe beds; for if the weather ſhould 

rove cold, and at the ſame time there is but little warmth 
in the beds, the melons will not ſet nor ſwell kindly, but 


5 
ö 
, 
' 


heat, immediately apply a lining of well prepared hot dung 
" one, or to both 115 of the bed, accortling as there may 
occaſion, | 


appear in the growth of the plants and fruit. 
reſh air muſt be admitted to the plants every day, when 


the weather is calm and mild; for this will ſtreugthen them 


and promote the ſetting and free ſwelling of the fruit. This 


article of air muſt be admitted to the plants by raifing the 


plants. Therefore, when any ſort of foulneſs appears, let 


s time, have all the aſſiſtance that is 


moſt of them will turn yellow and go off. Therefore, when 
it is perceived that the beds have much declined in their 


The advantage of adding the above freſh lining to ſuch - 
beds as are much'decayed in their heat, will ſoon evidently 


| 
= 
| 
' 
| 
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upper ends of the 1 with props, gradually, two, three, 
or four fingers breadth, in height, according as the warmneſs 
of the day encreaſes, or requires; and ſhut them down cloſe 
again about four or five 1n the evening, or ſooner, if the 


weather ſhould change cold or prove windy. WI 
The glaſſes muſt be covered ever night with mats all this fr: 
month. Let the mats be thrown over them, about fix or 7 
ſeven in the evening; but when the air is cold, they may W 
be thrown over about an hour ſooner, © | 
About fix or ſeven in the morning, let the mats be taken ol 
off; or when it is a warm ſunny morning, they may be un- f 
covered as ſoon as the ſun reaches the glaſſes, for the plants e 
ſhould not be kept too long in darkneſs, light being very ef- p 
ſential to their growth, t 


Water ſhould alſo be given at times to the melon plants e 
in frames, for they will require a little now and then, pro- 6 
vided there be a good heat in the bed, and the weather be 
tolerably warm and ſunny. Let this artiele be given very | 
moderately, and not too often, for too much moitlure would 
chill the young fruit, and prevent their ſetting. Once in 
ten days will be oftep enough to water them ; and the value 
of two pots of water to a three-light frame will be ſufficient. 
. Chooſe always a moderately warm day to water them; 
and about eight in the morning, or three or four in the 
afternoon, are now the beſt times in the day to do that 
work. Shut down the lights immediately after watering ; 
and, if the ſun ſhines, throw a mat over for half an hour, 
then take it off again. Obſerve, in watering theſe plants, 
to let as little as poſſible touch the fruit that are about ſet- 
ting, or newly ſet, and do not give too much water near 
the head, or main {tem of the plant. 

In very hot ſunny days, it will be adviſable to ſhade the 
* from the ſun, for two or three hours, during its fierceſt 

at; but this ſhould be particularly practiſed when there 

is but a ſhallow depth of earth on the beds, or when the 
leaves of the plants flag much. Let ſoine thin mats, or a 
little looſe hay, &c. be ſpread over the glaſſes, in theſe days, 
about eleven o'clock, and taken off again about two. 

Where the plants lie very near the glaſſes, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe the frame from about three to fix inches; 
this is done by placing bricks, or ſquare pieces of wood, 
under each corner of the frame. | | 

According as the melons ſet, obſerve to place a pi ce of 
tile under each, for this will preſerve them from the damp 
ef the earth of the bed. | | 
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Of Melons to be raiſed under Bell and Hand-glaſſes, and 
oiled Paper-frames. 10% 


Finiſh making hot - bed ridges, to plant the melons upon, 
which are to be covered with bell or hand- glaſſes, or with 
frames covered with oiled paper; for which ſee the work of 
Junc. This work ſhould be completed in the firſt or ſecond 
week in this month at fartheſt, | a : 

Theſe ridges muſt be made of the very beſt hot ſtable 
dung; preparing it firſt, as directed in the two former 
months, for other hot- beds. And they may now be made, 
either in trenches, three or four feet wide, and fifteen or 
eighteen inches deep, or on level ground ; but by makin 
them moſtly above ground, it will afford an opportunity > 
adding a lining to recruit the heat, when it declines: how- 
ever, in either method, let the hot-bed ridges be made a 

ard wide at leaſt, though four feet will be more eligible, 

ll two feet thick; and where two or more ridges are to 
be made. and they are moſtly above ground, allow the ſpace 
of four feet between ridge and ridge. The ſaid ſpace or 
alleys mult be filled with dung and earth, in about a month 
or fr weeks after, which will greatly aſſiſt the ſetting of 
the fruit. So 

The ridges being made, get ſome good earth; and if this 
be loamy and mixed up with one fourth part of very rotten 
dung, it will be the better for this purpoſe. The earth is 
not to be ſifted, but very well broken, and mixed with the 
ſpade, and then laid not leſs than ten inches thick, all over 
the top of the ridge. 5 | | 
Then mark out the holes for the aria allowing the diſ- 
tance of four feet between hole and hole; and ſer a bell or 
hand-glaſs over each, and keep them cloſe down till the 
earth under them is warm, and then bring in the plants. 
If the plants are now in pots, -turn them carefully out, with 
the ball of earth entire, and make a hole in the earth where 
each glaſs ſtands; place one pot of plants, with the ball, 
into each hole : cloſe the earth very well about the ball, and 
alſo about the ſtems of the plants; give every hole a little 
water, and immediately put on the glaſſes. 

' Shade the plants from the ſun, for the firſt two or three 
days, from about eight to four o'clock ; but, after that, let 
them have more and more ſun every day, till they are able 
to bear it fully without flagging. : 

Let them have air every warm day, by tilting the wn 
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\ide of che glaſſes, but Keep them ſhut cloſe down e 
night. The glaſſes muſt alſo be covered every vicht, al 
this month, with mats. | 
| Thofe plants, now planted out, will produce ripe fruit; 
ſome about the end of July; but the principal crop will be 
in Auguſt and September. 


hand-glaſfes, the vines muſt then have liberty to ran from 
under them; but they muſt not be truſted out before the lat. 
ter end of the month, or 2 of next. 

If therefore, about the 

have advanced, fo as they cannot be contained within the 
glaſſes, they ſhould be let out; provided however the ſea. 
Bn is become warm, dry, and ſettled, raifing each glaſs 


them down ; being careful to cover the ridges eve 
46. by and in all bad Feather, with good mats, Nn 

ut when the vines of theſe plants are trained from under 
the hand-glaſſes, it would be of great advantage to place 
oiled paper - frames over the beds, previouſly removing the 
hand- glaſſes; theſe frames remaining conſtautly night and 


week in this month, the plants 


upon three props, about two inches and a half high, and 
let the ends of the vines be laid out at regular diſtances, and 


; \ 
When any of che melon plants have filled the bell or 


day, admitting the light and heat of the ſun ſufficiently, will 


prove moſt beneficial ſhelters. See June, 
Management of Cucumber Plants in Frames. 


Cucumber plants in frames will now be in full perfection 
of bearing ; they muſt therefore be carefully attended. 
Theſe plants will require to be often refreſhed with mo- 


derate waterings: this is a moſt needful aſſiſtance, and muſt 


not now be omitted. Water them moderately, not leſs than 
twice a week, in a morning, before nine, or about three 
or four o'clock in the afternoon, is the beſt time of the day 


to water theſe plants at this ſeaſon, 


The plants muſt alſo be allowed a great ſhare of free air, 
every mild day; for the ſun has now great 1 and if 
the glaſſes were to be kept too cloſe, it would deſtroy the 
plants. Therefore raiſe the 2 end of the lights, eve 
warm ſunny morning, about ſeven or eight o'clock ; an 
according as the heat of the day encreaſes, continue raifing 
the glaſſes a proportionable height. | | 

The lights muſt be ſhut cloſe down every evening, about 
five or {ix o'clock:; but in cold evenings ſhut them * 
hour or two fooner, of 

S 
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Shade the plants from the ſun in veryhot ſunny days. 
The time to do this is from eleven to two o clock. 

Where the glaſſes are pretty eloſe to the plants, it will 
now be adviſable to allow them a larger ſpace of air, by 
raiſing the frame five or fix inehes at bottom, the. plants wi 
then be able to ſtand the ſun with leſs danger of ſcorching 
their leaves, and parching,up their roots. Continue cover- 


ing the glaſſes every night. with mats, all this month. - 
Cucumbers to be planted under Hand or Bell-glaſſew 


Cucumbers may now be- planted out on hot · bed ridges) 
under hand or bell-glaſſes. Hani ug Hal: 2330 
Theſe, if planted the beginning of this month, will begin 
to bear about the beginning, or towards the middle of June, 
and will continue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the 
lunts. | te Sema 
; The hot · bed or ridges for this purpoſe,. muſt: be farmed 
of good hot dung, as formerly obſerved ; and maybe made 
the greateſt part within theground ; as they will-not require 
to be lined.” Chooſe for this purpoſe a rich ſpot of graund; 
there dig a trench, a yard wide, and fifteen or * 9 
inches deep; laying the earth that comes. out neatly all along 
the ſide of the trench, Fill this trench with freſu hat dung, 
and raiſe it not leſs than three inches above the ſurface of 
the ground; for the bed ſhould be, at leaſt, eighteen inches 
or near two feet thick of dung Then cover the bed with 
the earth that was thrown out of the trench, nine inches 
thick over the top of the dung); vleyelling the reſt of the 
earth cloſe along each fide of the bed, correſponding with 
that at top; the whole forming the bed like a ſort of ridge ; 
hence hot - beds of this ſort are often called ridges.: This 
done, then mark out the places for the 8 along 
the middle of the bed, at three feet fix inches from one 
another. Directiy cover each! place with a hand- glaſs, and 
in a day or two the dung will have warmed the earth, ready 
tor the reception of the plants. eee 
Plant under each glaſs three or four good plants, and gie 
them a little water; then let the glaſſes be immediately 
put on, and ſhade the plants from the ſun till they have, 
got root. ES 5 7 
Let the plants have air every day, when it is calm aud 
mild, by tilting one fide of the glaſſes; and let them no 
and then be refreſned with moderate waterings. 


* 
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They muſt be covered every night with mats, until 


une. 120 1 55 a 5 
J But where good plants cannot be readily procured to plant 
in the above beds, let ſome good ſeed be put in; the plants 
will ſoon come up, and will come into bearing at a very ac» 
ecptable time. P t 

The hot - bed being made as above directed, mark out the C 
Holes for the ſeed, juſt three feet and a half aſunder; make 

the holes in form of a ſhallow baſon, about an inch and a 

Half deep, and each about nine or ten inches over. In each 

( 

( 


of theſe holes, ſow eight or nine good ſeeds; cover them 
near half an inch deep with earth, and then put on 
the bell or hand-glaſſes. . After the plants have been up 
about ten or twelve days, they muſt be thinned, leaving 
only four of the ſtrongeſt plants in each hole; and at the 
ſame time draw ſome earth up about their ſhanks, and give 
a little water to ſettle the earth cloſe to them again, 

It theſe ſeeds are ſown in the firſt or ſecond week in May, 
che plants will, if properly managed after they are come up, 
begin to bear ſome fruit in the third or fourth week in June, 
The proper ſorts of cucumbers, either in plants or ſeeds, 
for the above beds, are the long green prickly, as being the 
greateſt bearers; though for variety, may plant or ſow 
other forts, as the long green Turkey, and the white Turkey, 
bath of which produce fruit from about ten or twelve to 
Eighteen inches long, but are very indifferent bearers, 


Cucumbers to pickle. 


Sow cucumbers for pickling : 2 are to be ſown in the 
natural ground; not however till the laſt week in this month. 
But if the ſeaſon be cold, or very wet, it would be proper 

to defer putting in the ſeed till the firſt week in June, | 
Prepare for theſe ſeeds a. piece of rich free ground, and 
divide it into beds of five or fix feet wide; allowing twelve 
inches between bed and bed for an alley ; then mark out the 
holes for the ſeed, exactly along the middle of each bed, al- 
lowing three feet and a half between hole and hole. Dig 
the places for the holes,. breaking the earth, well with the 
ſpade : and form them with the hand like a ſhallow baſon, 
about an inch and a half deep, and ten inches over; and ſow 
in each hole eight or ten ſeeds, covering them near half an 
inch deep with earth. | 


Alfter the ſeed is ſown, if the weather ſhould prove . | 
an 


/ 


- 
- 
— 
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and dry, it will 8 to ſprinkle the holes a little wich 
water, but this muſt be given very moderately, juſt enough 
to moiſten the earth a little; for too much moiſture would 
rot the ſeed. | +: 
When the plants have been come up about a fortnight, 
they. muſt be thinned ;_ and leave no more than five or. ſix 
of the beſt plants in every hole, : ths | 
When a perſon is ſtraightened for room, he may ſow the 
pickling cucumbers between the rows of early cauliflowers, 
or the like, allowing the ſame diſtance as above; and the - 
cauliflowers will be. moſtly all gone, by that time the cu- 
cumber plants begin to puſh the runners. ' 
In ſowing picklers, it is the practice in cold wet ſeaſons, - 
with many of the London gardeners, to ſow the ſeed on a 
{light hot-bed; and when the plants have been up about 4 
week, or ten days, to tranſplant them. The method is this; 
get ſome new horſe-dung, and make a'hot-bed about a yard 
or four feet wide, and twelve or fifteen inches thick, the 
length to be in proportion to the quantity of plants you = 
would raiſe. As ſoon as the bed is made, lay on about 
three inches depth of earth; then, with your fingers con- 
tracted, make holes about an inch wide, and half an inch, or 
near an inch deep, and about an inch and a half aſunder, 
dropping eight or ten ſeeds in each hole, and cover them in; 
this 18 called dotting them in: or inſtead of this, you may | 
draw drills acroſs the bed; the ſeed is to be ſown in the 
drills, obſerving to ſow them oye Hicks and in cluſters, 
at leaſt eight or ten good ſeeds. in each cluſter; put the 
ſeeds ſo cloſe together as to almoſt touch, and cover them 
near half an inch deep with earth; allow a clear ſpace in 
each drill of about an inch between each patch or cluſter of 
ſeed, and let the drills be two inches aſunder: by thus ſow- 
ing the ſeed in cluſters or patches, the plants will alſo riſe 
ſo tor tranſplantation ; obſerving: to cover the bed with mats 
on nights, and all bad weather ;: and when the plants ſhew 
the rough leaves, it is proper to plant them out, if the wea- 
ther is ſettled; taking them up, in cluſters as they grow, 
with the earth about their roots, and to be planted in the 
places where they are to remain; 9 8675 bunch of 
plants to a hole, and giving them immediately ſome water; 


2 


they will require no further care at this time than a little 


water now and then, provided it be dry weather, for they 
will readily take root without flagging. 
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This, in a bad ſeaſon, is a very good method, and worthy 
to be put in practice, "© CLIN | | 
Verdi and Pumpkin, | 

Plant out from the hot-bed the mn and pumpkins 
which. were ſown in April ; it may«be done any time towards 


the middle or latter end of this month. 7 


Some of tbem may be planted out in the common ground, 
in a warm ſituation, where they will ſucceed, and produce 
ripe fruit in Auguſt; particularly the common pumpkin 
which is often, ſowed or 'planteq in this month upon ol. 
dung- hills, where they will ſpread wonderfully and produce 
r neo lug td apes 
But if you deſire to have any of the curious ſorts in fruit 
ſooner than common, you ſhould, in the beginning of the 
month, plant ſome out. upon holes of hot- dung, under hand 
or bell - glaſſes, or other occaſional ſhelter: make ſome holes 
two or three feet wide, and about a ſpade deep, in the places 
where the plants are to produce their fruit, filling the holes 
with a barrowful or two of new horſe- dung, covering that 


eight inches deep with earth, and ſo Fe your gourds, &c. 


or ſow the ſeeds, and cover them with the above glaſſes, or 
with paper frames, &c. till they begin to run; then may 
diſcontinue the ſhelters, managing them as directed for cu- 
cumbers under hand-glaſſe s. 
However, in default of dung or glaſſes, for holeing them 
out as above, plant the more curious ſorts of the gourd 
kinds, in the full g und, in a warm ſituation, as aforeſaid, 
and the pumpkins, &c. may be planted any where. oy 
Obſerve to plant the orange, and other ſmall gourds, near 


to a wall, or other tence ; and when the plants begin to rung 


let the vines, or runners, be neatly trained,” and faſtened up 


cloſe to the wall, pales, &c. Where this is practiſed, 'the 


plants, together with the fruit, will make an agreeable ap- 
arance, in the months of July, Auguſt, and Tender 
Theſe plants may alſo be ſupported with ſtakes ; that is, 


when the plants begin to run, let a tall firm ſtake be fixed 
in the ground near each plant; and, according as their 


vines advance in length, let them be trained up carefully 


wound-che Rakes...  .-- ade 
But the pumpkins, and large kinds of gourds, ſhould be 


_ planted out in an . or upon dung-hills, ſetting 
ro 


m one another, and muſt be 


them eight or ten teet l 
ſut- 


es. Mt TL. 
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ſuffered to run upon the ſurface of the ground, here, if 
they have room, they wilkextend x great way. mn! 

The ſeed of gourds and pumpkins may till be unf ; but 
this muſt be done in the firſt ordecond wee in the month. 

The ſeeds . may be ſdwed either in the fult ground, here 
they are to remain; or ima hot · bed: for tranſplantation, 
which will bring che plants on much ſorwarder; and may 
be ſowed in one of the cueumber hot · beds already made, 
or upon holes of hot dung under hand glaſſes, as in laſt 
month; and when the plante have got rough leaves, one, 
two, ot three inches broad, they ſhould. be erg. oug img 
the open ground. e Ty 10 

But ſuch perſons as, for want of hot- dung, c. are ne · 
ceſſitated to ſow them in che common _ hauls fow 
them in the places wes they areto — n 4h 


Kai Beans. 


Now plant a full crop of kidney- -beans, to ſucceed thoſe 
planted 1 in April. 

Any of the dwarf kinds * theſe bes may ſtillbe planted ; 
but the beit: and moſt. profitable for this plantation · ate the 
ſpeckled dwarfs, Batterſea and Canterbury white dwarfs. 

Draw dritte for them thirty inches afunder 4- place the 
beans in the drillsy aboutthree inches apart; draw the earth 
evenly overæhem, andy when all are planted, let the ſur face 


be lightly raked ſmooth, 0 
Plam al ſo, "where required, any of = running kinds of 
kidriey-bets. ' mon h f hh eee eee 


Moſt of theſe forts are exceeding re for the ſervice 
of a tamily, for they are ſurpriſing great bearers; but, in 
8 the ſcarlet- flowering bean ; and there is a variety 

this; that differs from it only in colour, which is white, 
andiwhoſe flowers are alſo white; but is not to be diſtin - 
guiſhed from the ſcarlet, neither in manner of growth, nor 
mode uf bearing; and botk che varieties are very proper for 


this plantation: the large white Dutch running kinds are 


alſo very proper to pland now. "Þ © 
Theſe,  and*all othe: vunning or climbing ſort of kidney- 


beans, muſt be allowed more room t6 grow: than the dwarf 
Kinds; ſo that'the drills ſortheſe large forts muſt be opened 
at three feet ſix inches diſtance from one another, at leaſt, 
pal de feet will not be too men and about an _ and 4 
alf deep. 
Plure the beans in hs drills four or fire inches afunder, 
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and cover them equally with earth, about an inch and a half 


| When the plants are come up, and begin to puſh their 
runners, then let ſome tall ſticks, or poles, be placed to 
each row, for the plants to climb upon. The runners wilt 
ſoon catch hold, and will twine themſelves naturally round 
the ſticks or poles, to the height of eight or ten feet, pro- 
vided the poles or ſticks be ſo hig. or - eb2 
The advantage of planting theſe rg. kinds, is very 
ill, 


great; for thoſe that are now planted, will, after they be- 


gin, continue bearing till the cold weather deſtroys the. 


ants. ; N 


> But ie old ho obſerved, that where there une not'the' 


convenience of ſticks or poles for theſe plants to elimb un 
upon, they will not ſucceed ; and where that is the caſe, it 
will be beſt to plant none but the dwarf kinds. | 


Capficums for pickling. 
The capſicums for pickling, which were ſown in March 


or; April, ſhould now be planted out; but this ſhould be 


done in moift weather. | e 

Theſe plants being raiſed in a hot - bed, are ſomewhat 
tender, therefore muſt not be planted out too ſoon; but this 
may oy done any time in the. third or fourth week of the 
month. | ö 


Dig a ſpot of rich ground for their reception, and rake | 
the ſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants by line, a foot 


aſunder every way, and water them, . | 
3 Love-apples for Soups, S. 


Plant out tomatos, or love- apples, from the hot · bed 
where they are raiſed. About the middle of the month is 
the proper time to remove tũ en. Fa 

Theſe plants being trailers, and very luxuriant and ramb- 
ling in their growth; they muſt therefore be planted cloſe: 
to a wall, pales, or eſpaliers; and when they begin ta 
branch out, muſt be trained, and nailed to the wall or pales, 


in the manner of a wall- tre. Td 


Obſerve, they muſt be planted againſt a ſouth wall, or 
other ſouth fence; for if they were to be planted in the 


ſhade, the fruit would not ripen, The vacant ſpaces be- 
tween wall - trees would ſuit them well. 


One ſtout plant in a place is ſufficient. Water them as 


ſoon as they are planted, and ſhade them from the ns till 
| ; ey 
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they have taken root; and a little ſhelter in cold nights, _ 
the firſt fortuight, would be very N 


Aſparagus. - 
Aſparagus will now be fit to cut for uſe. 
In 3 the buds or ſhoots of theſe plants, it ſnould be 


obſerved, 
four or five,. or at moſt fix inches in height, they ſhould bo 
gathered; but thoſe about three or four inches high are in 
prime order; ; when permitted to xun much higher, the to — 


of the bud opens, and the ſnoot does not eat fo. well as tho 


that are cut when the head is quite cloſe. 

When you cut them, be careful to thruſt your knife down 
cloſe by the tide of the ſhoots. you are going to cut, leſt you 
wound or deſtroy any young buds that are coming up and 


do not yet appear; cutting the ſhqots off about three inches 
within the ground.. 


Let the beds of theſe plants be now cleaned, for a. 
weeds wall now riſe very thick on them. | 


N  Bran/dlanting Lettuces...” 


Tn moift weather, tranſplant coſs lettuce, and other kinde, 
which were ſown the two former months.. 
Chooſe a rich ſpot for thoſe plants in a free open ſituation, 


or ſuch that is not much incumbered with trees, * which 


would draw the plants up ſlender, without forming good 
hearts; dig the groutid nearly one ſpade deep, and rake the 
ſurface ſmooth; then put in the plants in rows, ten or 
twelve inches aſunder and allow the ſame diſtance between 
plant and plant in each row, and give ſome water to ſettlo 
the earth about their roots. 


Repeat the waterings as there may be occaſion, cl the 
plants have taken root. 


Sow Lettuce-ſteds. _ 
Sow lettuce· ſeed i this ſhould be 3 at two or three dif 


f 


ferent times this month, that there may be a conſtant ſup- 


ply of ſuch plants as are 


The coſs, Sileſia, and — cabbage lettuce are the 


proper kinds to ſow new ; the brown Dutch, and all the 
other kinds, will alſo ſucceed, 


An open fituation muſt be "choſen to ſow theſe ſeeds ing 
and where the ground is light and rich; ROGER 2 
T ht and even. The 
4. — 


2 


at, when they are from about two or three to. 
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The beds wherein theſe feeds are ſown; muſt be often re. 
freſhed with water, if the weather ſhould prove dry, to pro- 
mote a free growth, both in the ſeed and young plants. 


S8 Salladings 
- Sow ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and other ſmall ſallad 9 
ſeeds often. | a Lg ö ? 
Where a conſtant ſupply of theſe ſmall herbs are wanted, | 


there ſhould be ſome ſeed of each ſort put into the ground, 
once every five or fix days. N YEE 

Obſerve, if the weather proves hot and dry, it is proper 
to ſow theſe ſeeds now on a ſome what ſhady border. Draw 
ſhallow'drills, and ſow the ſeeds therein tolerably thick, and 
cover them lightly with earth. In dry weather give them 
a little water every other day. | | 

7 Spinach, : Js 

Spinach may yet be ſown, and it will ſucceed - tolerably 
well, if ſowed in an open ſituation. 

In ſome places this plant is required all ſummer; where 
this is the caſe, there-ſhould be ſome ſeed ſown every twelve 
or tourteen days. Sow it moderately thin, and rake it well 
into the ground, . 
Hoe and thin the ſpinach which was ſown the former 
month. Cut down all the weeds, and leave the plants, 
Sout four or five inches aſunder. * . Bs: Fe 
SOS e 5 

Sow, more turnips, they will come in at a fine ſeaſon; 
that is, they will de fig to draw for the table by the middle 

| or latter e Ar July ; oy will —— ar by, the 
| beginning of: „and: will continue a long time. 
| n — not be ſown in dry has wonther j for if it 
is, all the labour will be loſt; but when the weather is 
| ſhowery, or there is a fair profpe& of its being ſo, then is 
i the right time ro-fow this ſmall ſeed. 1 . 
- Sowit in an open ſpot of light ground; do not ſpare ſeed, 
but ſow it as equally as poſſible, and rake it in with the 
Hoe and thin the turnips which were ſown. the former 
month; cut up all the weeds, and thin the plants regularly, 
Ming ſeven or eight inches between plant and plant. 
This work of thinning ſhould always be performed when 
the rough leavcs ars about the breadth of a man's thumb. 
1 


Care 
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Carrots and parſneps will now be advancing faſt in their 
awth, and they ſhould be properly encouraged ; clear them 
m weeds, and thin the plants out to due diſtances. 
This work. may be dane either by hand or hoe ; thoſe that 
can uſe the ſmall hoe, will find. it the moſt expeditious me- 
thod of Tleaning and thinning theſe plants; and beſides, b 
looſening the ſurface of the; ground with the. hoe, it mill 
greatly promote the free growth of the plant.. 
However; at any · rate, let theſe plants; be cleaned, and 
'thinned out at proper; diſtances, that they may haye Full 


| berry: to gro at top and ſwell at bottom. Thin them gut, 


therefore, iq about i er ſeven inches diſtance at leaſt, and 
cut down all weeds There is nothing like allowing theſe 
plants room enough, for then their roots will be large, long, 
and ſtraight; irhe parſneps in. particular, if thinned to ten or 
twelve ibebes gdiſſance, che roots will. ſwell.,confiderably 
larger anch attain their utmoſt perfection 
Such crops of carrots, however, ag, are intended to be 
drawn: gradually for- the table while young, need not be 
thinned at ſirſt to more than four or f ln diſtance ; 
26 by a gradual thinaing gut the larger, fot uſe, the reſt will 


gam more and more room daily: : 
But the main crops of carrots that you intend ſhall re- 
main to grow to full ſize, ſhould be thinned to the proper 


diſtance at once, ſettuig them out ful ſix or ſeven inches 


apart at leaſt, but if eight ox ten inches erery ay aſunder, 
the better. by Seine 


 Sowing Carrot m. 
Carrot-ſeed may ſtill he "ſown where required 7 it will 
grow freely, 3 come up ſoon, and they 
will be ready to draw fbr the table by the latter end of July, 
or ſoon in Auguſt, atid continue in fine order all the autumn 
ſeaſon. | al minen on $3 TY == 5 944 


* -- 


| Onions - 


Ihe crops of onions X | 
end of this month be 133 welb cleared: from weeds ; 
and the plants, hen, throe or four inches highg-ſhould he 
thinned, leaving themithree or four inebes . aſundex, ot there · 
abouts. Take good care to leave the ſtrongeſt plante r. 
This work may either be performed by-hand;-or with the 
ſmall hoe; the latter is the quicheſt methud, and by: ftirring 
eee #4 G2 on n: - K 5 92? ö 402 18g © 


ſibuld;/ towards the middle or latter 
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the ground with the hoe, it is of great ſervice to the growth 
of the plants. Obſerving to thin them out to four or five 
inches diſtance, not leaving any two plants cloſe together. 
But where a ſupply of young onions are wanted for fak 
lads, or other uſes, there ſhould be a ſport fet apart, and re. 
ſerved unthinned for that purpoſe; but obſerving to thin 
them regularly as you draw them for uſe, leaving the moſt 
proniifing plants to ſtand to bulb, - 3 | 


Hanburgb Parſley, Scorzenera,- or Salfafy. 18 
The Hamburgh or large · rooted parſley, ſrorzonera, and 


ſalſa , muſt now be carefully cleaned; and the plants ſhould 
be thinned, or hoed out, to proper diſtances, that their roots 


may have room to ſwell. Leave theſe plants about fix' or 


ſeven inches diſtance from one another. 


The ſeeds of ſcorzonera and falfafy ſhould now. be ſown 


| «3 the winter crop. Sow them in the firſt or ſecond week 
| rate, and rake them in. 

heſe plants, when ſown early, are apt to run up for 
ſeed, before they are hardly fit for uſe. But thoſe that are 
ſowed now will not run, and their roots will bein excellent 


fpring following. 


order for the table by Michaelmas, and continue good till 
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Tranſplant cabbage and Savoy plants for autumn and 
winter uſe. A 
Theſe may be planted between rows of early cauliflowers, 


or between wide rows of garden beans, or French beans; 


that is, if there be no other ground at li . 

But where there is ground to ſpare, and clear of other 
crops, it will be the beſt method to plant out theſe kind of 
plants into an open ſpot by themſelves. Plant them out, if 


der; and about two feet diſtance in the lines ; and as foon 
as they are planted, give each a little water, 
Draw earth about the | ſtems of early cabbages, and 


-ethers'; this is a very needful work, for it will ſtrengthen 


the plants greatly, and will alſo bring them forward in their 


he earlieft cabbages will, about the middle, or towards 


the latter end of the month, begin to turn their inner leaves 
far cabbaging ; they may be greatly aſſiſted and eo. 
|  forw 


this month, in an open ſpot of ground, each ſort ſepa - 


poſſible, in moiſt weather, in rows two feet and a half aſun- 
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forward by tying their leaves together. Get ſome ſtrong; 
baſs, or ſome all withies, and go over the plants row: by 
row, and let ſuch as have begun to turn their leaves pretty 
much inward, be tied. In doing this, obſerve to gather the 
leaves of the plant up very regularly; and then, with the 
baſs, or withy, let them be tied together; but do not tie 
them too ſtrait, for that would occafion the plants to rot. 
This will bring the plants to be fit for uſe ſooner by a 
fortnight than . — would naturally be of themſelves; an 
they will be much whiter, and more tender to eat. 


Early Canliflowers. 


Look over early cauliflowers often, about che middle or 


latter end of the month; ſome of the plants 3 
to ſhew their flower heads in the center; and as ſoon as this 
appears, it ſhould be ſcreened from the ſun and wet, for 
theſe would change the colour from a. milk white to 2 
yellow. n . OZ of 107 EET VIE Hl 

F Therefore, as ſoon as ever a flower appears in the heart 


of the plant, let three or four of the largeſt of the inner 
leaves be broke down over it. This will anſwer the doubte 
purpoſe of fhading the head from the ſun, and defending it 
from wet. By this practice, the cauliflowers willl be pre- 
nd, whiteneſs, and will be cloſe, firm; and 


Theſe plants ſhould, in dry weather, he often watered z. ; 


ferved in their nat 
beautiful, 


for this will cauſe the heads to grow to a larger iz. 
a —_ round each plant, to contain. the water when given 
to them. 2 „ ra Na 


_Tranſplanting Canliflorwers.. 991 1 (2 


5 


plants raiſed this ſpring from ſeed. 
richeſt ground be choſen, and. ſpread thereon ſome good 


as Jou go on let the dung be regularly buried. 
The plants are to be ſet in this piece at two feet, or two- 

feet and a half each way aſunder; and they muſt be watered 

as ſoon as they are planted. | | 


any conſiderable growth. 4 
K 6 _ _ 


But in doing this, you muſt form the earth hollow like 


Tranſplant, ifnot done lad month, the youngequliflower 
For the reception of theſe young plants, let a piece of the 


rotten dung, and then dig the ground one ſpade: deep; and 


There may be ſown, if you chooſe it, on tie ſame pieces. : 
between the cauliflower plants, a crop of ſpinach, Which 
will come in for uſe before che cauliflowery have” aequited. 


33 
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' -  Sowiing-Gauliferwereferd for a Michaolmus Crop, 

© Bow civliflower-fed:- the plants that are raiſed from this 

Towing wl. come inte uſt in October, and will be in high 


oy: Aae at the London gardeners call the Michaelmaz 
cauliflowers. . e e 
"Obſerve the ſeed for this orop muſt not be ſowed till about 
te 24th of this month; at Which time prepare a three or 
four feet wide bed-of ieh earth, in a free ſituation. Get 
How good — 4 1 year's 2 ſow 455 equally, 
moderately chick, and rake it carafully in, and ſprinkle the 
r na 30 
Broccoli ſeeds, both of the purple and white kinds, muſt 
2 ſown, this month, for the principal crop, for uſe the fol- 
; eng be adviſable to ſow alittle of this ſeed at two differ 
| dent times this month, in order to have a proper ſupply;; 
therefore ſow ſome ſeed of both kinds in the rſt week in 
the month, and more about the twentieth; the plants raiſed 
„Fun theſe ſow inge will produce their heads in .February, 
arch, and April, but in greateſt perfection the two laſt 
named months; and after the heads are gathered, the 
' Ralks of the purple fort will yield abundance. of excellent 


I beſe ſeeds muſt be ſown. in a bed, or border, that is 
not fully expoſed to the ſun; ſow each kind on a ſeparate 
ſpot, and rake them in even. Theſe ſeeds ſhould not be 
| ſown. under a wall, &c. for that ſituation would draw the 
plants up weak, and long ſhanked, 8 5 
But let if be obſerved, if ir is required: to have broccoli 
produee heads before Chriſtmas, that. is, in October, No- 
vember, and December, you muſt ſow ſome ſeeds of each 
"kind in March, or beginning of April; which ſee. 
. e Ad a | 
So bore-cole, otherwiſe brown-cole,, for ſpring.uſe. 
| This is a uſeful plant, is of the cabbage — and very 
well worth, raifing in ever kitchen garden, for the ſervice 
of a family. There are two ſorts, the brown and the greens 
3 | neither 


* », 


7 
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Theſe ng uſe, run up with v e tacks: a 
three or four feet high, cromned by a large, buſhy, curled 
hang 3 and are ſo very bardy that hey 5 w 2 ths the 


ſevere winters; ang 1 4 the Te 


bout 
e March their lang gms will WH Any 
Get tom to dhe tog, 3x1 . . e 17 
ally, — — — principal head at top, will boil remarka 7 — 5 
th 0 
4 The lag muſt, be. ſown. ip che fir ngk in zhe month ; 
but if e have the 5 run.up.to, a jth ei 
the ſeed, ſh be ſow n in March He April, ff 
uſt thoſe months. Soy it in an open ſpot of good f — 
fol. rake jt in. 
In dry weather, gie dhe bed now and. chen A 8 12 
watering. 
The plants will be large enough to plant ont, in en 


fix weeks after the ſeed 1 18. d wp. 


Saveyr. 


Sow Savoy-ſeed for a latter crop ; the true green. Savoy, 
1s the beſt fort to ſow tow, for it is the we gp $9 * 
This ſeed may be ſown any time in the month, and will 
come in very well for a erop; but to have a full era; of good 
ſtout ts, let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown: un 1 or 
ſecond week. in the month; the plants wall. foon come — 
and will be fit to tranſplant i in the end of June, July, and 
by inning of Auguſt. 
Ihe plante raiſed: from this ſowin 2 71 will be .olerably 


il bba cantinue 
March. ee — 1 2 
Beans. . 

Plant. more garden 3 | 


and September. 
The Windſor, Toker, and Sandwich kinds, An yet ſue- 
ceed tolerabl 2 well, ..andythe.long pods. and white: bloſſom 
beans, are alſo very proper to t dean tipe his — 
But where a conſtant ſucceſſion o you — are deſired 
all the ſummer ſeaſon, chere ſhould be ame ſeed _ neo 


* 
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the ground at three different times this month, allowing 
ten or twelve days between each time, | 
Hoe the ground between the rows of beans that are al- 
ready up, and draw earth up above their ſtems. 
Management of Beans in Bloſſom. abba 
| Now it will be oy oe to x ſuch beans as are in bloom, 
to promote the free ſetting of the pods. | 
This ſhould in the beginning of the month be particularl 
IND NEON crop, provided it was not. done la 
mon | 15 3 5 
By this practice the pods will ſet ſooner, and ſwell faſter, 
be better nounſhed, and come in almoſt a week ſooner 
than if the plants were permitted to run ; for having no 
to nouriſh, their whole effort goes to that of the fruit. 

But in doing the above work, obſerve to let the ſtems be 
firft ae * ſuch a = height, as to have a 9 
uantity o s: the early Mazagan bean may be toppe 
3 Jo N. arID; inches Mok. end | forts ſhould be 
topped when about a yard, or three feet and a half high. 

But with reſpe& however, to fmall early beans, if you. 

would have them come in as early as poflible, you ſhould tops 

them as ſoon as the bloſſom at the bottom of the ſtalks begin 
to Open. | ; 8 . ; 


Peas. | | 
Sow likewiſe more peas: to have a lar ſupply, let 
fome be ſown at af bidkew! in this rh. ang 444 4 Yael 
_ are much wanted, three or four times will not be too- 
— ten, , L. 1. 1 a . . ; 
The beſt ſorts to ſow now, are the marrowfats, and any 
of the hotſpur kinds; and thoſe that are ſown any time in 
this month, will ſometimes yield tolerable good crops. 
This is now a proper time to ſow any of the dwarf kinds: 
of peas. Theſe ſorts ſeldom grow above two or three feet 
high, but are great bearers, and generally ſucceed well when 
ar this feaſon. Sow them in drills two feet and à halt. 
aſunder. 1 | 8 
Now let ſome earth be drawn up about the ſtems of the 
-- beans and peas which were ſown in. April, for this will. 
eengthen the plants greatly; ir 
The early hotſpur peas now in bloſſom, may be topped, 
as directed for the beans; it will cauſe the pods to ſet aad 
well more freely, and will be fit to gather ſooner.. 4 
| ; tic 
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. _._ , '-, , , Shiny Filth.” oh 1 
Continue alſo to place ſticks in rows of peas, according 
as the different ſorts require it. Where this is intended, 
it ſhould always be done when the plants are fix or ſeven 

inches high, or thereabout, t. 

There is a great advantage in allowing ſticks of a proper 
height, for the different ſorts of peas to climb upon ; for 
thoſe peas, that have ſticks, will yield above double the 
quantity of thoſe that are permitted to run upon the ground. 
The ſticks for this purpoſe ſhould be from four or five to 
ſeven feet high, according to the growth of the different 
ſorts of peas ; the ſticks ſhould alſo be well furniſhed with 
ſmall branches from within a little of the bottom to the top, 


that the plants may done Ancs hold without falling on the 


ground; and the ſticks ſhould be prepared fan - faſhion, ſo 
as the ſide branches extend only the way of the rows. 


They ſhould be placed on the ſunny ſide of the ou: 


chat is, if the rows range eaſt and weſt, then it is neceſſary 
to plant the ſticks on the ſouth ſide, for the ſun will natu- 
rally incline the plants that way, and they will more readily 
catch the ſticks ; and the Nicks 

diſtances as the branches of each other may meet. 


Endive, * 


Sow endive for an early crop ; where theſe plants are de- 


fired early, and in conſtant ſucceſſion, it will be adviſeable 

to ſow a little of this ſeed at two different times this month, 
But never depend on the ſowings of this month for a 

main crop, the plant being apt to run up ſoon to ſeed the 


ſame year; however, where a few early plants are required, 


may ſow a little ſeed about the middle of the month, and a 
little more about the latter end: the plants of the firſt ſowing 
will not continue fit for uſe long; but the ſecond ſowing 
will not run ſo ſoun. ee 

But the ſeaſon for ſowing the principal autumn and winter 


crops, is the beginning or middle, and latter end of June, 


and maddie of July. -: 2. nadie; hawk wart wort 
I his ſeed ſhould be ſown in an open ſpot. of rich earth; 


it muſt not be ſown very thick, and take great care to rake 


it exenly into the ground. 


Sorbing Pot-berks, We, ny ? | TED 1 
Farſley- ſeed may ſtill be ſown, where it has been omitted 


ſhould be placed at ſuch 
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in the former months; bur it will be proper to ſow i it now, 
where the ſun has not great power. 

Sow more purſlane-ſced ; is ſhould be done in, the 70 
gun 'of this month, chat there” 'may be a due ſux 
Pee that Which was ſown iu A b, This ſeed will: 4 

| 92955 freely, in a bed of Right fich in the open ground. 
| = the earth be wel robe with he Qs, ad rake-the 
ſurface even; ther draw ſhalloir drills ftr inches aſunder. 
Sow the ſeed moderately thick, aut Ever it ubout a. Uuurter 
of an inch, or cheteabout, with'earth 3 or you may ow! i 
broad caſt, ang f ake it n. OP 
here corian er is ee wanted, it will now. * 
roper to ſow a little more of vl at feed, for that which3s 
Bun 64 is apt to run; ſo it if drills fix or ſeven inches 
- alunder. | e no og 
"Sow chervil, ht Rey it will till ſucceed ; let this 
ſeed be allo ſown 1 in fallow drills, aud cover it ehh with 
.Ear th. 
"The ſeeds of thyme, ſavory, and marjoram, or any other 
ſweet herbs, ma alſo fill be ſownr ; but let this be done the 
beginnjũg of the month, obſervin the ſame method or ſow- 
ing as directed 1 in March a1 and PX . | 


Propageting Aromatic Planes by Cuttings and Slips, 


of them will ſtill ſucceed, 
© The ſorts proper td plant now are, ſage, ſavory, and 
ok 'marjoram, maſtich, and avendar z — t 3 or 
_cuttigs'of cheſe ſorts Will now grow row'y ry fret | 
Chooſe fot this purpoſt᷑ fuch' flips us have — gth, and 
aboüt five, fix, or Nees inches Tong: ſtrip ths ves, if 
there be any; ff tlie Pottöm, and twiſt the ſtalk a Attle in 
that part; chen pfunt them, arfigg each cutting about two 
"thirds Into cke gronnt;” Sig, them five or ix inches 
' apart „ bet 20? uu e ee i WHT Witt de en in 
Th muſt be planted in a mad fituation; and in 
rather hlt ge 58 now and then Wen rhttly watered! ” 
Plant als,” where Yequited; be er ud of roſemary 
and rue, wormwood and ſouthern Wood. n bog 
'Ler'the cotfitige,” Ut Mps"df theſe plants, be ſix or eight 
inches in length; - and pfant them, fit ihthes” aſunder, in a 
ſhady border, e Fach — word tert Half way into 


tdbe earth. 
5 Mints 


f 
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Propagate aromatic plants'by ſlips or cuttings ; moſt ſorts 
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| Mint mey ; alſo. be. planted. now. where, new. beds ate 


wanted. 1 9 
Procure ſets for this purpoſe, either young plants, or cut- 
tings of the ſtalks, as directed in the former month; they muſk 
be planted in af ſpot of rich ground, ſetting them in rows, 
fix inches aſunder; and four inches from one another in 
the row, and give them ſame water to ſettle. the earth we 


about their roots. | 
3 Supporting Plants for Seed.” : 

Now ſupport the ſtems, or ſtalks, of ſuch plants as were 
planted for ſeed. 23 6 EY 

The onions and leeks, in particular, will now require 
this care; for the ſtalks of theſe plants will be run up to a 
good height; and if they are not ſecured in due time, the, 
winds, and heavy rains, will break them down. 

The beſt method of ſupporting the ſtems of theſe plants 
is to drive ſome firm ſtakes put into the ground, along the 
rows of plants, placing the ſtakes about three yards-aſunder. 
in the rp]; let ſome long thin poles, or lines, be 
faſtened from ſtake to ſtake; but poles, where. they can be 
had, are much the belt for this purpoſ ee. 
Support likewiſe, the. ſtems, of cabbages, Savoys,. and 


broccoli, which are for ſeed ; having 


| ſome good ſtout ſtakes, 
let one or two be driven: into the, — 20 eyery 
ecurely. to them 


plant, and the principal ems be tied 
Sow more radiſhes ; the ſalmon kind is very proper for 
this ſowing ; chuſe an open fituation, ſow the feeds thin, 
and rake it in proper. 11 
It is proper to ſow three different times this month, ta 
continue. a proper ſucceſſion ;. but muſt be often waterediin 
dry weather, both. before and after the. plants are come up. 


> 0724 e 
Tranſplant radiſhes for ſeed; this muſt be. done 805 
the rogts are juſt in their prime; anfl the firſt and ſecon, 
week in the month is the proper time to do it; and. if it is 


fhowery weather, it will bg 4 particular advantage. 


Chooſe for this purpoſe ſuch. roots as are long, perfectly 


ſtrait, and with ſhart taps. e 
Having alſo ſome regard to the colour of the root, that 
| F. 18, 


Fang 
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is, if it is the common red or ſhort-topped radiſh ; thoſe 
that are of a clear pale red, are in moſt eſteem, and parti. 
cularly- with. the London gardeners, as they generally eat 
more criſp, and mild, than thoſe of a dark red colour; and 
when intended to ſave ſeed of the ſalmon radiſh, although. 
theſe be naturally of a pale red, * to preſerve the ſorts, 
it will be proper to plant the paleſt coloured roots. 

The principal reaſon why we direct radiſt es intended for 
ſeed to be tranſplanted is, that we can readily judge of. the- 
goodneſs of the root, take only what are of the right ſort, 
and reject ſuch as are not. | . 

Plant them in rows in an © ſpot : the rows muſt be 
two or three fcet aſunder, and the plants muſt be ſet about. 
two feet from one another in the row; let them be well 
watered as ſoon as they are planted, to ſettle the earth pre- 
perly about them. 5 8 


Pirict out Celerys. 


Prick out from the ſeed-bed ſome of the celery plants: 
which are ſown in March. 


fort 
the 
each way, give them ſome water, and ſhade them from the 
ſun tilt they have taken root. | 
The plants are to remain in this bed a month or five 
weeks : by which time they will have gotten ſtrength, and: 
may then be tranſplanted into the trenches where they ar 


to remain to blanch. | 
Sowing Celery ö! F 


Sow celery-ſeed for a latter crop ; this ſhould be done in 
the ſecond week of the month. 


2 _ broad; then draw out of the ſeed-bed ſome of 


Dig a ſmall bed of light rich earth, and lay the ſurface 
perfectly level; then. ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and rake. 


them in as light as poſſible with a very even hand. 


In hot ſunny weather, ſhade the bed from the ſun every 


day, from ten to three o'clock, till the plants appear; for 
this ſeed being very ſmall, the full ſun would, in a manner, 
quite burn it up. MORE BIT I: 
Likewiſe, let the bed, in dry weather, be refreſhed every 
ether evening with a very moderate watering. 5 
The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out in 


Dig for this purpoſe a bed of light rich earth, about 


ſt plants, priek them in this, three inches aſunder: 


9 ſtop their progreſs, becauſe there is room berween the 
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wrenches, in Auguſt and September, and to take uy for the 
table after Chriſtmas. ME bs 
| Fhe cardoons which were ſown-in March, or beginning 
of laſt month, ſhould now be thinned where they have riſen 
too thick, that the plants may have room to grow and get 
ſtrength by next month, when they ſhould be planted where 
they are to be blanched, | 

Theſe lants ſhould nom be thinned to about four or five 
inches diſtance ; or, if you chooſe it, you. may now prick 
the plants that diſtance on a nurſery-bed, to remain till next 
month, when the whole ſhould be tranſplanted finally. 

Now let more than common care be taken to deſtroy 
weeds, among crops. of every kind, and in every part 
throughout the ground. e 45 

There is no work in the kitchen garden that requires 
more attention now than this; for weeds are at no time 
more dangerous to crops than the preſent. It ſhould, there- 
fore be one of the principal works in this ground to deſtroy 
them before they grow.large, For weeds, when permitted 
to grow to any bigneſs, not only exhauſt the goodneſs of the 
ground, and ruin the preſent crops, but are alſo à very dif- 
agreeable fight, and require more than double labour to 
clear the ground of them. FFF 

But, in particular, let the crops of onions, leeks, carrots, 
parſneps, lettuce, and all other ſmall crops that grow pretty 


cloſe, be timely. cleaned from weeds, That is, let the 


weeds be cleared away before they begin to ſpread, or over- 
top the plants; which they would ſoon do, when once they 
begin to run; and in that caſe would do much damage to 


Ss # 


the cro 8. 8 
"Beſides, when weeds are ſuffered to grow large, among 


any ſmall crops, ſo as to mix and entangle with one another, 


and with the plants, it renders the work of hoeing or weed- _ 
ing them extremely 'tedious, and very troubleſome to 
per orm. 8 N. . L 3 * " : * 2 
But when weeds appear between rows of peas, beans; and 
Kidney- beans, cabbages- and cauliflowers, and ſuch other 
crops as ſtand diſtant, there can be nothing more eaſ than 
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plants to admit a large hoe; and with ſuch an inſtrument 
a perſon may go over a large piece of ground in a little 
time; therefore, he that would ſuffer weeds to grow among 
ſuch erops, would be much to blame. 


EE * IE "—_ 


TAB FRUIT GARDEN. 


| Wall-Trees. 

ALI-TREES will now, in general, begin to 
: make ſtrong and numerous ſhoots ; and they ſhould 
be regulated, and trained the right way, before they grow 
into confuſion. ON n Or) Are Ann 
Apricots, peaches, and nectarines, in particular, demand 

this care now; and alſ9 plum and cherry - trees. ; 
Let all theſe trees, tf poſſible, be looked over ſome time 
towards the middle or'latter end of this month, and cleared 


from all ſuch ſhoots as are uſeleſs, and ill placed; at the 


ſame time let all the well-placed uſeful ſhoots, be trained in 
cloſe and regular to the wall. x 

All fore-right, and other ill-placed ſhoats, are uſeleſs, 
and muſt be diſplaced ; theſe are ſuch as are produced 
either from the 5 of the branches, in a fore - right di- 
rection, or otherwiſe ſo irregularly fituated, as they cannot 
be properly trained in, therefore 19 5 uſeleſs, and muſt 
now be Cleared amway. © OE 
. Likewiſe all very luxuriant ſhoots are for the general 
part to be conſidered as of the uſeleſs kind ; they being ſuch 
as. are remarkably more vigorous and rambling in growth 
Gan the reſt and ſhould be moſtly Als, unleſs any 

all fem neceſſary in particular parts, to fill up a vacancy, 
or furniſh a AY Fad op Nd in which caſes only ba 
2 ſhoots of thefe Kinds hoiild' be left J and all tlſe 
others of them cleared eff quite cloſe. ah e ee 
g at the ſame ads dhe de, hi eren when good and 
well-placed ſhoots are much too numerous, and ſuperſtuous, 
arifing in 0 


* 


Wayy part of the tree "where it is plain they are. 
abſolutely not wanted, of catinof be converted to een 
ill the winter pruning, ſuch ſuperfluities, though $01 
es "os they . be, Fee ee in, 
ate bk e bee be Aten and cee the tes 
0 5 eceſſary young thoots, the Fruit will de better nou⸗ 


But 


. 
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But a ſufficiency of the bell fide-ſhoots that are of a Kiüd 
and moderate growth, and which are well ſituated for laying 
in, muſt be left, and trained in cloſe to the wall, in regular 
order 1! 9441 eee Ot ATTY ag e | . 
For it is particularly neceſſary to leave as many of the 
well-placed ſhoots of apricots, peaches, nectarines, and mo- 
rella cherry- trees, as can be conveniently laid in; for theſe 
trees principally. produce their fryit ppon the one year did 
ſhoots; that is, the ſhoots that are produced this urither, 
bear fruit next year. Therefore it is much the beſt way to 
leave at this ſeaſon, a ſufficient quantity of the well fitudted 
and. kindly: growing ſhoots, that there may be enough to 
chooſe, fram in the winter pruning. 
Likewiſe obſerve, that all theſe ff oots, when about eight, 
ten, or twelve inches long, muſt be nailed up cloſe, and 
as regularly as poſſible to the wall, and each at full length: 
they myſt not, on any conſideration, be ſhortened at any 
time of the ſummer, for that will prove of worſe conſeyuetice 
than may be, generally thoufht. W 
For were thoſe ſhoots 'to be ſhortened now, by Kopping 
their ſhooting in length, it would cauſe them to prodyce 
from their Gdes number pf uſeleſs ſhoots, one almoſt from 
each eye; theſe would certainly .weaken, and otherwiſe 
hurt the principal ſhoots. from whence they roceed ;; and 
would alſo occafian ſo full a ſhade, that it would be itnpoſfible 
for the ſun, and air to have due acceſs to the fruit, to pro- 
mote the growth of it in a regular manner, 'neceffary to 
promote the growth of all kinds of.wall- fruit; but too much 
is altogether deſtructive, and contrary to the original intent 
of having wall- trees. SE I op ring. 
Wich regard, however, to ſhortening” the young ſhoots'of 
theſe, trees at this time, it may in ſome caſes, be practiſed 
to particular ſhoots ; for inſtance, if your tree be young, 
and you want to furniſh it with wood, or rhat there be any 


vacant ſpace in old trees, you may in Either Taſe, ſhorten 


one or more of the ſtrongeſt of the 'neighibouring -ſhoors, 


<ontiguous to the place where wood is wanted, ſhortening 
them to three or four eyes, and they will ſoon after ſhoor 
Out again, perhaps, a ſhoot from each remaining eye or bud. 

| Apples, ce 2 ; 9 
Apple, pear, plum, and cherry-trees, either againſt walls 


eſpaliers, ſhould alſo be looked over ſome time * 


or 
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the end of this month: for theſe trees ſhould alſo be di. 4 

veſted of all uſeleſs and ill-growing ſhoots, and the neceſſary 1 

regular ones trained in. | | . 2 1 
Ea all ſuch ſhoots as are produced fore-right, be taken of 


cloſe ; and all ſuch ſhoots as riſe in parts of the trees, where | 
not wanted, and ſuch as cannot E trained in, | 
ſhould alſo be taken away; and the ſooner this is done now 
the better. | K. n a. | 

But obſerve to leave, in different parts of the trees, ſome 

of the beſt placed and moderate growing ſide-ſhoots, but 
particularly in ſuch places where wood is apparently wanted; 

0 leave rather more that what may appear juſt neceſſary; 

for it is beſt to leave enough of good ſhoots at this time, to 

chooſe from in the winter pruning ; and what is not then 


* 


wanted, can be eaſily cut away. ö 8 | 
The ſhoots which are left, muſt alfo, when of due length, 
be trained in cloſe to the wall, or efpalier ; and each ſhoot 
muſt be laid in at its full length, for the reaſon before ob- 
ſerved for the apricot and peach- trees, &c. Beſides, the ap- 
ple, pear, plum, and cherry- trees, ſhould never be ſhorten- 
ed, only in particular cafes, as exhibited in the winter 
pruning.  _ FF 15 
Where however, there is any great vacancy, it may be 
proper to ſhorten, fore of the od ofning oung ſhoots of, the 
Fear to three or four eyes, the latter end of this month, or 
in June, and this will cauſe them to put out ſome ſide or 
lateral ſhoots the ſame ſeaſon to ſupply the vacant parts. 
sz Hob Thin Apricots, Sc. . ; 
Thin apricots, peaches, and nectarines, where they are 
oe tne hack pop . i f70 2 
- Theſe trees, in. favourable ſeaſons, will ſometimes ſet 
three times more fruit than their roots are capable of ſup- 
plying with proper nouriſument ;; and if the whole or too 
many of them were to be left, they would ſtarve one another, 
and the fruit in general, be {mall and ill-flayoured. — 
Beſides, where there, is too great a quantity of theſe 
ſorts of fruit to remain upon the trees, the ill conſequence 
does not terminate altogether in the badneſs of the fruit 
that year, but it extends to two or three years to come; for 
the too great quantity., of fruit would draw the whole 
nouriſhment .to,themſelyes, infomuch that the trees would 
not be able to produce ſhoots capable of bearing fruit next 
«year; and it would alſo exhauſt the trees ſo much, that 


thep 


£ 
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they could not regain ſtrength to produce any good wood 
before the ſecond year atter ; and it would probably be the 
third before a tolerable erop could be ex _ 
Therelore, where theſe truit are produced too thick upon 
the trees, let them now be reduced to a moderate quantity 
on ench tree; and the ſooner this is done, the better it will 
de for the trees, and alſo for the fruit that is to remain 
upoa them. „ ag od by om <Ivd Tf 
This thinning. ſhould be performed in a very careful 
manner, looking over the branches regularly, one by one; 
and betore you take any off, fingle out, on each branch, the 
fruit that is * 1 to leave. The moſt promiſing and beſt 1 
ſhaped fruit muſt be left, having ſome regard alſo to thoſe = 
that are beſt ſituated on the branches. Each kind, accord» i | 
ing to its fize, muſt be left at ſach diſtances, that every one | 1 
may have ſufficient room to ſwell, and grow freely to its | | | 
full bigneſs every way, without touching another. For in- 1 
ſtance, - ſuppoſe à tree to be in pretty good condition for- 
ſtrength, and allowing the bearing ſhoots or branches to be | |} 
of three different ſizes; that is, the ſtrong, middling, and 
weakly ; the number of fruit to be left upon each of theſe 
branches are: upon the ſtronger ſhoots and branches three 
of the faireſt and beſt placed. fruit ; upon. the middling 
ſhoots no more than two; and only one upon the weaker 
branches, tes Noten eu Raum FTIR» | 
Remember, that if there be few or many upon tke trees, 
to leave no two or more of theſe ſizes nearer together than 
within five or fix inches. er ee ee nne 
Where the above diſtances, and the quantity of fruit 
mentioned to be left upon the different branches, are nearly 
obſerved in thinning, they will bring each kind to due 
perfection. At the ſame time, the trees will ſhoot freely, 
and produce a ſufficient quantity of good wood to bear fruit 
1 G Wann 3 
This ſhould be the method of thinning the common ſizes 
of theſe kinds of fruit ;* but the ſmall kinds may be left 
eloſer, and a greater number of each kind may be left upon 
the different branches. For inſtance, the early maſculine 
apricots, the nutmeg peaches, aud early nutmeg nectarines, 
are the earlieſt, and by far: the ſmalleſt of their kinds. There 
may be left upon each of the ſtrong ſhoots, about four or - 
Kve of theſe Fae ;* and on a middle fized ſhoot three; and 
ſo in proportion on the weaker ſhoo ts. 
' 8 Anne * Ein renn 2 11 Deffrey- 


— 
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Snails will often make great havock among the choice 
Kinds-of wall-fruit, where they are not interrupted: they 
—.— frequent the aprfcbts, nectarines, 'and peach- 

„and will do miſchief to theſe kinds of fruit, if not 

Theſe trees ſhould be often looked over early in a morn - 
ing, and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain, at which 
times theſe Wis vermin” come forth from their holes, 
to feed upon the fruit, and may then be readily taken 
and deſtroyed. ; We | 
2... Cleaning the Fruit-tree Borders _ | 

The borders where wall and eſpalier trees grow, ſhould 
be kept remarkably elear from weeds ; for theſe. not only 
appear diſagreeable and exhauſt the nouriſhment, but they 
would promote ſlugs; and ſuch like ereeping inſects to the 
detriment of: the fruit. * 

Therefore; when weeds at any time appear in theſe parts, 
let a fharpthoe be applied to them in a dry funny day, by 
which you may ſoon ſtop their ptogreſs. | 
f Iuſccbs hiriful to Fruit- trees. | 

Where ſmall inſets annoy any of the wall trees, let ſome 
means: be | uſed to deſtroy. them, before they -increaſe, and 
ſpread- themſelves too-far, for they would do .confiderable 
miſchief to the trees and fruit, + |. © $4 
W den once theſe · deſtructive little creatures attack but 
one ſingle branch of a tree; they would, in a very ſhort time, 
G ver- run the whole if not ſtopped, and would ſpoil the young 
ſhoots, and deſtroy the leaves at a ſurpriſing rate; and, when 
once the leaves of a tree are gone, there is but little good to 
be expected from the fruit that year. Therefore, as ſoon as 
inſects appear upon any part of the trees, it is adviſeable to 
pull off all the worſt leaves that are infeſted with them; 
that is, ſuch as are ſhrivelled, or much curled up; then 
ſtrew ſome tobaeco-duſt over all the branches. and leaves; 
repeating it ocaſionally, which will contribute conſider- 
8 deſtroying and preventing the vermin from 

in 0 4 | p | 14 _ ' 
n &c. thus infeſted. with inſects, often 
proves beneſicial, provided it is often repeated in dry hot 
weather, and the water thrown againſt the trees with ſome 


force. 
5 2 Fumi - 
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Fumigating the trees with ſmoak of tobacco, as hinted in 
the work of laſt month, will alſodeſtroy inſects. 


ce 
0 Engine for watering the Branches of Trets. 
ot For the purpoſe of watering the branches of the above 
4 wall-trees, there is nothing ſo uſeful and convenient as a 
n- hand-watering engine. . SORES: 
ch By the help of this ſmall engine, a perſon may ſtand on 
's, the walks, and with great eaſe and expedition throw the 
en water againſt any part of the trees, from the bottom to the 
top of the wall, even if the wall is fifteen or twenty feet 
| high; and is by far the eaſieſt, readieſt, and moſt expeditious 
F way of watering the branches of theſe trees, and thus is alſo 
an effectual way of watering them; for the engine will throw 
Y the water with ſuch force againſt the trees, as to diſplace ca- 
— terpillars, and other inſects, and will effectually clear the 
N leaves and branches ftom duſt, cobwebs, and from any ſort 
_ of filth they may have at any time contracted ; and it the 


waterings are repeated now and then, in very dry weather, 
* but few inſeQs can breed upon the trees. So that where in- 
ſects any time appear, and if it be dry weather, let the trees 
be well daſhed with water from the above engine, once every 
day for a week : it will greatly diminiſh their numbers, it 


| not totally deſtroy them; provided it be done beſore the 
e inſets have ſpread too far. | | | | 
This engine may alſo be uſed occafionally in watering, / 

— in dry weather, the branches of eſpalier trees, and young or 

0 ald ſtandard trees, where any, of the branches are at any 

2 time attacked by inſects of any ſort. 1 5 75 

— | Theſe engines are both uſeful and cheap. The beſt are 

> thoſe made of tin, and may be bought at any of the tin-ſhops- 

8 _ about eight or ten ſhillings to a guinea, according to 

— Its ze. 

Some ſorts are fixed in a large tin veſſel, in order for 

4 placing on a water-barrow occaſionally, for the more ready 

4 moving it to different parts; other forts. of a more fimple 

: conſtruction, that when uſed. are placed in a large pail, or 

4 tub, filled with water; ſo holding the engine with one hand 
and work it with the other. | 14: £2 2381 

: | Watering new-planted Trees, ; 

e New. planted trees, both ſtandards and dwarfs, agaiuſt 


walls or eſpaliers, ſhould in very dry weather be well wa- 
L tered- 


. 
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tered about once a week; it will alſo be of great ſervice to 


water the branches of the new-planted trees, now and then, 


in dry weather, 
Vines. 


Vines now ſhoot vigorouſly, and they will produce, be. 
ſides bearing and other uſeful ſhoots, numbers that are al- 
together uſeleſs, which muſt now be all cleared away, and 
the ſooner the better. pd 

It is not every ſummer that is favourable to the ripening 
of grapes: but it is in every one's power to give them great 
aſſiſtance, by a right ordering of the vines at this early time; 
and wheie this work is executed in a timely and proper 
manner, the bunches of theſe fruit may be brought to be 
large and handſome, and much ſooner and better ripened 
than what is commonly done. 

Io do this, the vines muſt now be perfectly well cleared 

from all ſorts of uſeleſs ſhoots ; and, at the ſame time, all 
the fruit-bearing, and other well-placed uſeful ſhoots, ſhould 
he nailed up regularly, and cloſe to the wall, 

This work ſhould be done before the ſhoots begin to en - 
tangle, or any way interfere with each other ; for there is a 
great deal of advantage attends this early dreſſing, both in 
affording an opportunity of performing the work with more 
expedition and regularity, and for the great benefit of the 
trees and fruit ; obſerving, that all the bearing ſhoots, that 
is, ſuch as have fruit upon them now, muſt be left; and 
ſuch other ſhoots as have ſtrength, and are very well fitu- 
ated for training in, for the purpoſe of bearing the next 
year, muſt alſo be left in places where they are apparently 


wanted, and can 8 be trained in. But all weak ſtrag-. 


gling ſhoots, ſuch as riſe immediately from the old wood, 
are uſeleſs, and muſt now be cleared away, wherever they 
are produced; and even ſtrong ſhoots, that are deſtitute of 
fruit, and riſe in places where they are evidently not want - 


ed, or are not well placed for training in for the ſervice of 


next year, ſhould be diſplaced. 


When this is done, let all the bearing - ſhoots, and all 
others that are uſeful, and left in right places, be nailed up 
cloſe to the wall, in regular order; and do not ſtop any of 


the ſhoets now, but let each be trained up at its full length, 
for the preſent; and let every ſhoot be laid in ſtraight, and 
clear of another, in à regular manrer; ſo that alt the, 
2 ; 
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branches and fruit may equally enjoy the advantage of the 


ſun and free air. | 
After this, obſerve that all ſhoots that riſe, in any part of 
the vines, muſt be conſtantly rubbed off according as they 


are produced; and by no means .ſuffer thoſe ſmall ſhoots to 
remain, which commonly riſe from the fides of the ſame 
ſummer's ſhoots that are now laid in; but Jet theſe be duly 


4 1 ” * 


rubbed off as ſoon as they begin to advance. 


| Vineyards. | 
The vines in the vineyard ſhould alſo be gone over now; 
and this ſhould be done ſome time between the middle and 


the laſt day of the month, 


All the ſhoots that have fruit upon them, and others that 
are ſtrong and well placed, for the ſervice of another year, 


muſt now be trained up cloſe and regylar to the ſtakes. Ar 
the ſame time, let the vines be cleared from all uſeleſs wood : 


that is, all ſmall dangling ſhoots muſt, be cleared away, in, 
every part where they appear ; likewiſe all ſuch ſhoots as 


are barren of fruit, and are produced in places where they 


cannot be properly trained for the next year's uſe, muſt alſo 

be rubbed off cloſe, then let the proper ſhoots be trained up 
in a regular manner, ſo that each may receive an equal be- 
nefit of ſun and air, both of which are abſolutely neceſſary 


to promote the growth of the fruit, and alſo to ſtrengthen 


the ſhoots which are for next year's ſervice. ; 
The vines, after this, ma conſtantly cleared from all 


ſhoots that are afterwards produced; and, this. ſhould be, 
duly praCtiſed, as often as new ſhoots any where appear; 


for if theſe were permitted to remain, they would.not only 


ſhade the fruit a great deal too much, but would alſo rob 


them, and the principal ſhoots, of ſome part of their nou- 
riihment. 


Keep the ground between the rows of vines perfectly 


clear from weeds. 


This ſhould be particularly obſerved during the ſummer 
ſeaſon for it is a great advantage to the gone and timely 
ripening of the fruit, to keep the ſurface of the ground 
about the vines always clean; and where that is not duly 
obſerved, the grapes will never attain perfection, either as 
to ſize. or flavour. 


- 


can 


Therefore, as ſoon as weeds begin to advance, let a hoe 
be applied to them, in a = day; and where a Dutch hoe 
* | : 2 : - „ : 
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can be uſed, that inſtrument will make clean and expedi- 
tious work with the weeds. 


Strawberry Plants in Bloſſom. 


The ſtrawberry plants will be in full bloſſom this month; 
theretore, if the weather ſhould prove very dry, the beds 
ſhould be often watered to encourage the fruit to ſet, 

During the time theſe plants are in bloſſom, the beds 
ſhould be watered in dry weather about three times a week ; 
and they ſhould have foch a watering at each time as will 
reach to the roots of the plants. 


This is a very needful work in dry weather, and it ſhould 
not be omitted, otherwiſe there will be but a very ſcanty 


crop of ſtrawberries, and theſe will be ſmall and not well 


reliſhed. 
E xamine new-grafted T rees. 


Examine the trees of all ſorts, that were grafted this 
ſpring ; when the graft and the ſtock are well united, there 
18 od farther occaſion for the clay. | 

This is generally well effected by the middle, or latter 
end of this month, at which time the clay ſhould be taken 
away; but let the bandages remain two or three weeks 
longer, or till the parts begin to ſwell; then take them off 
entirely, | i 
Ne- budded T rees. 


Look alſo to new-budded trees; that is, let the trees 
which were budded laſt ſummer, be now often looked over, 
and take off all ſhoots that rife from the ſtock, near the bud, 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed as often as any ſhoots 
appear; and let them be rubbed off quite cloſe ; then the 


ſtocks having nothing to ſupply but the bud, it will certainly 
{t.vot more vigorouſly, 


_— 


— 
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Hyacinths, Tulips, & c. 


ONTINUE to defend the beds of curious hyacinths 


and tulips from the full ſun ; and alſo the choice kinds 
ot — and anemonies, which are now in bloom. 
6 | | | Having, 
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Having, for the defence of theſe flowers, fixed tall hoop! 
acroſs the beds the former month, let the mats or canvaſs be 
always ready for drawing over them when there is occaſion 
to ſhelter the plants. Sy 

The mars ſhould be drawn over every day, when the ſun 
ſhines, about-nine or ten in the morning ; and ſhould be 
taken off about four or fire in the afteruoon. The mats muſt 
alſo be drawn over the hoops, to defend the flowers from 
heavy ſhowers of rain, when ſuch at any time happen. 

Where this ſhading and ſheltering theſe kinds of flowers 
is duly practiſed, it will preſerve them a long time in their 
fulleſt beauty, at leaſt a 2 or three weeks longer than 
f they were to be fully expoſed; and they will alſo be much 

ner. 

Mind that the hoops which are fixed acroſs the beds fox 
the ſupport of the mats be not too low, for that woul 
draw the flower-ſtalks up weak, and render the colours, of 
the flowers very faint, | a r 

The beſt way to preſerve the bloom of theſe plants, with - 
out weakening them, is this; but it ſhould have been dong 


o 


inthe beginning of April. 


On each fide of the bed, let ſome ſtout ſtakes be fixedup- - 
right in the ground, at twenty inches, or two feet diftanes 
from one another ; and let each ſtake be three feet' high ; 
to theſe let hoops: be fixed croſs the bed; the coverings t 
mats or canvaſs are to be drawn over them occafionally, aud 
there will be air ſufficient to preſerve the flowers ſtrong, and 


their colours hvely. 


Some perſons who are very curious, erect an awning, or 
ſhade, ot hoops and mats, over theſe flowers, high enough 
to walk under, taking care that the mats come low enough 
on the fides, to keep the ſun from darting upon the bloom. 

The beds of fine tulips and hyacinthe, in particular, 
ſhould have ſuch a frame as this conſtructed over them: the 
work is ſoon and eafily done, and the expence of the mate- 
rials is but trifling, were they to be bought; and no ins 
ſhould be ſpared to preſerve the beanty of the choiceſt kind 
of theſe flowers, | (5/1 4, ber a8 


Hyacinths paſt wer E 
When hyacinths are paſt flowering, and the leaves juſt 

beginning to decay, let the roots then be taken up; but in 

particular the fine double kinds. © + - rt 
As ſoon as theſe roots * Hg up, they ſhould be im- 
, 45 3 0 FI 
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mediately committed to the ground again, but not in the 
manner of planting as before, but muſt be laid fideways 
into a bed of light earth, covering the roots, but leaving 
the ſtalks and leaves out of the ground. 2 
The roots are to be in this bed about three weeks, which 
is the method recommended by floriſts, in order that the 
great moiſture, with which theſe roots are very replete, 
may be dried up by the warmth of the ſun, which would 
otherwiſe be apt to rot them; likewiſe, by lying the above 
time in this bed, the roots plump and harden, which will be 
well ug by that time the ſtalks and leaves are perfectly 
cayed. 
© The method of preparing the bed, and laying in the 
roots, is this: | | | 
Let a bed wherein the hyacinths grew, or any other bed 
of light earth, . be broken up, one ſpade deep, breaking all 
clods perfe&ly well ; then rake the earth up, from each fide 
ing kind of ridge, lengthways of the bed. | | 
In this ridge of earth the roots are to be laid ; obſerving 
that they are not now to be placed with their bottom down- 
wards. but each muſt be laid fairly on its fide, with the 
ſtalks and leaves hanging out, | 
In that poſition, let them be laid in Wh go three lr 
en . lide the ridge, placing tne ror» ava, ww — 
aſunder in the row, and ſee that all the roots be equally 
covered with the earth. 2,4 FLO 
When the roots have lain in this bed about twenty or 
twenty-five days, they will be thoroughly hardened and 
ripened, and muſt then be taken out of the ground in a dry 
day, and well cleaned; then ſpread upon a mat, in a dry 
place, and in ten or twelve days after put up into 
boxes till September or October, then planted again. 
Taulips done blowing. 
When tulips are paſt flowering, let the ſeed- pod be imme · 
diately ſeparated from the top of the flower-ſtalk; for the 
fine kinds of tulips ſhould never be permitted to ripen ſeeds, 
for theſe would draw nouriſhment and exhauſt the root. 
When the leaves and ſtalks of tulips begin to wither and 


decay, the roots ſhould then be taken up. 
Some of the early blowing kinds will be ready for this by 
the laſt week in the month; if they be, let them be taken 
up in a dry day, and glean. them well, and take off. all the 


of the bed, towards the middle, ſo as to form an eaſy round - 


wee ay wh ©. 22 
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Then ſpread the roots on a mat, in a dry ſhady place, to 
harden a little; and after this, let them be put up in bags 
or boxes, till the ſeaſpn for planting them. | 


Spring Crocus and other Bulbs done blowing. 


Spring crocus-roots of all ſorts and ſnow-drops, and all 
other ſuch - like bulbs as have done blowing, fhould alſo be 
taken up when their leaves decay. | 

This ſhould be conſtantly practiſed, if you deſire to have 
the ſeveral kinds of bulbs produce large and handfome 
flowers; tor when the roats are taken up, all the ſmall 
roots, or off. ſets, are to be immediately ſeparated from the 
principal ones, and reſerve only the largeſt roots by them- 


ſelves, to plant again in the proper places, to blow next years 


But, however, the crocus and ſnow-drops, and the like 
common kinds of bulbs, may, if neceſſary, remain two 
or three years in the ground; but you ſhould not omit tak- 
ing them up the third ſeaſon, becauſe they will then be 
grown into large cluſters ; and, if permitted to remain 
longer in that condition, their flowers would be ſmall and 
of httle worth. x | 5 

The roots muſt be properly dried in the ſhade, and after - 
wards put up till planting time, which is September, Oe- 
tober, and November. 462K, | 


Autumn Flowering Bulbs 
The leaves of ſuch. bulbs as blow in autumn, will, about 
the latter end of this month be decayed; which, when it is 
intended to take up or tranſplant: any of the ſorts, is the only _ 
time to remove them, and which may be done any 
time from about the end of May to the ſame time in June, 
as the roots then do not grow, or draw nouriſhment from 
the ground. It is neceſſary that theſe roots be taken up 
every two or three years at leaſt, to ſeparate the off. ſets from. 
the main bulbs; and by theſe off-ſets you gain an increaſe 
of roots, ſome of which will flower the following autumn, 
and moſt of theſe the next year, and by diveſting the main 
root of the off-ſet, it will conſequently flower much ſtronger. 
The colchicums, and autumnal crocus, will be in con- 
dition for the above practice, that is, for removing or tranſ- 
planting, by the end of the month, at fartheſt; and alſo the 
yellow autumnal narciſſus, and ſuch other autumnal flower 
ing bulbs, whoſe leaves now begin to decay. 
They; myſt be taken-up 55 dry weather, and the ſmall - | 
4 2 ets 
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ſets carefully ſeparated from the main root ; and they may 
then either be planted again immediately, or may be ſpread 
upon a mat, out of the tun, to dry: they are then to be put 
up till the laſt week in July, or the firſt week in Auguſt; 
when they are to be planted again. | 


Reeſors for taking up bulbous Roots after flowering. 


By this method of taking the choiceſt bulbous roots of any 
kind out of the ground, as ſoon as the leaves decay, it pre. 
vents them receiving any damage. either by drought, or the 

vehement heat of the ſun, or by too much moiſture, which 
ſometimes is apt to rot ſome of the roots, but particularly 
the hyacinth ; and it alſo prevents the roots from exhauſting 
themſelves too much; which many forts would do, were 
they permitted to remain, but eſpecially if it ſheuld prove a 
wet ſummer; becauſe they would ſoon put out new fibres, 
and the roots would all ſet to growing at an unſeaſonable 
time. | | 

Beſides, it is neceſſary to take up all kinds of curious bul - 
bous roots once every year, in order to ſeparate the ſmall 
off· ſets from each of the principal roots, particularly tulips 


other of the like kinds of bulbs, may remain two or even 
three years without removal: it will, however, be proper 
to take up every ſort once in the above time; and there is 


flower-ſtalks of the different kinds begin to decay, for then 
the roots are in a ſtate of reſt ; but, if permitted to remain 
three weeks or a month after that period, they would put 
out freſh fibres, and the roots would begin to form the bud 
for the next year's bloom ; and, if they were then to be taken 
up, it would, in ſome meaſure, check the next year's flower : 
that is, they would not blow ſo large as if the roots were 
taken up immediately on the decay of the leaves. | 


Carnations. 


Carnation plants in pots ſhould, at this time, have all the 
-aſſiſtance of art, to encourage them to ſhoot with vigour, 
The ſtalks now. advance apace for flowering, and ſticks 
' ſhould be placed for their ſupport, provided it was not done 
[1 before, the ſticks be ſtraight, and — enough, and 
| | thruſt them down as cloſe as can be to the plant ; then let 
the flower-ſtalk be tied neatly to them in different parts. 
Clear the plants alſo from decayed leaves, if there be any q 
4 . an 


and hyacinths ; but narciſſuſes, jonquils, iriſes, and all 


no time ſo proper to take them up, as when the leaves and 
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and ſtir the ſurface of the mould a little: this done; and a 


ſprinkling of fine freſh earth over it, bringing it clofe up 
about the plants, immediately give the ws a moderate 
watering. a 
Obſerve that, in order to have large and handſome flowers, 
all buds which riſe from the fides of the ſtalks, ſhould now 
be taken off, leaving none but the top-buds; this is the 
method pradtiſed b floriſts. _ in chen Mm 
The pots ſhould now be placed where the niid-day ſun 
does not come ; and, in dry weather, they muſt be watered 
6” 10 ect 06 00 


once in two days. | 
-— 1 


Management of tender Annual. 11 
The cocks- comb, tricolors, balſams, globes, egg-plants, 
and other curious annuals muſt now be removed, once more 
into another new hot · bed. A e 
This is principally to be underſtood of ſuch of theſe kindd 
of plants as are intended to be drawn to a large ſize; and in 
that caſe they will now need the aſſiſtance of one more ho- 
bed, and the ſecond or third week in the month' is the time 
to make it, 14 nt e e 
This bed ſhould be made almoſt all within the ground 
Dig for this purpoſe, a trench the breadth and length of the 
frame that is intended to be placed on the bed, and ler the 
trench he dug out eighteen inches deep. 
Fill this trench with well prepared hot dung, ſhaking it 
in regularly, and beat it well down with the'fork; and let 
the dung be raiſed fix inches higher than the level ground; 
ſo that the bed, from the bottom to the top, will be two. 
feet thick of dung. b ee ee een 
As ſoon as the bed is made, ſet on the frame and glaſſes, : 
which will bring up the heat ſoon, and the bed will be read 7 
to receive the plants, in five or fix days after it is made. 
The plants muſt now, in general, be potted before they 
are ſet into this bed. The pots for this purpoſe muſt be 
about the middle fize, and the plants muſt be placed in them, 
when the bed is juſt in right order to receive them. 
Having the pots and ſome freſh earth ready, let as mum 
of the earth be put into each 


. 


with a ball of earth about its root, and place one plant, with 
its ball entire, in the middle of each pot, and fill up the va- . 
cancy with the freſh earth, within half an inch of the top - 

of the pot, and let them be maderately water ed. 
b Ls N Place 


as will cover the bottom 
about three or tour inches; then take up the plants, eacn 
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Place the pots immediately upon the hot- bed, as cloſe 
together as can be. Obſerve that the cavities between the 
Pore, be perfectly well filled up with earth; and this ſhould 
done according as the pots are placed upon the. beds, 
bringing the earth up to the rims of them. 
When the pots are all in, put on the glaſſes, obſerving 
a0 tilt them vp a little at the back of the frame, every day, 
to let in freſh air to the plants. , 
The plants muſt be ſhaded occaſionally from the ſun, for 
the firſt. week or ten days; let mats be ſpread over the glaſſes 
the firſt three or four days, about eight or nine o'clock in 
the morning, and taken off about four in the afternoon; 
ut after this, .let the plants have more and more ſun, every 
„till they are able to bear it fully. 
He ſure to admit air every day to the plants, and particu- 
larly when there is a good heat, and when there is much 
eam; for if this is not obſerved, the ſteam will deſtroy the 
leaves of the plants, and would, in that caſe, make an auk- 
— appearance. | 
They wyſt be duly ſupplied with water, during the time 
they are in this bed; and they ſhould have a moderate 
quantity given them, at leaſt once in two days. 
Obſerve, as the plants advance in height, to raiſe the 
| to give them full room to grow: this ſhould be done 
in the manner as mentioned in the former month. 
But where there is tl e conveniency of a drawing frame, 
ſuch as mentioned laſt month, it ſhould now be placed over 
this bed, and managed in the manner there directed. 
But where there is no ſuch, convenience, let one of the 
common frames be uſed, according to the following method, 
Fix at each corner of the bed an upright poſt, about four 
thigh ; and on the inſide. of each paſt let ſome auger- 
hotet he bored, allowing fix inches between hole and hole. 
Men provide four iron, or wooden pins; one for each 
poſt, — 


fit for the ſaid holes. * = 

Theo, when the frame wants to be raiſed, let the pins be 
fixed in the poſt at a convenient height, and ſet the frame 
upon the ping. When the frame wants raifing again, fix 
| ts bole. higher, and ſo proceed as the plants riſe in 


* 


Mind to cloſe up the vacancy at — at each time of 


advaneing the frame; this may be very eaſily done, by nail» 
ing ſome good thick mats round the outſide of the frame. 

Theſe are, the methods, commonly -praRtiſed for, Keen 
1 4 
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theſe kinds of plants, where there is not the convenien of 


a glaſs-caſe ; and if they are well managed this way, they. 
may be brought ta a very handſome fize, 


Glaſi-caſes for drawing Annuals. 5 
But where there is the conveniency of a glaſs-caſe, the 


plants may, till be brought to a greater perfection. = 


T de glaſs- caſes for this purpoſe are generally made about 
fix, ſeven, or eight feet broad, and as long as may be conye- 
nient; the height muſt be five or fix feet in front, and ſeven. 
or eight in the back. 3 

The front muſt be glaſs, perfectly upright, and face the 
ſouth; the back may be either of wood or brick, and both 
ends muy be of the ſame materials; but would be better if 
glazed; and the top muſt alſo be of glaſs. 

Within this the hot-bed is to be made, but there ſhould 
be a pit dug to make it in. Let the pit be dug eighteen 
inches, deep; this is to be filled with hot-dung, or bark, 


carry ing it up fix inches higher than the ſurface of the floor. 


he pats are to be placed upon this, plunging them to 
their rims in earth, as before mentioned; but if the bed be 
made of tan, plunge them therein, having no occaſion for 
earth upon ſuch beds to plunge pots in. bar 


Prick out curious Annuals <vhich were ſown laft Month. 


Where any of the above curious annual plants, ſuch as 


combs, tricolors, &c, were ſown laſt month, they ſhould 
now be pricked out. | 55 
They muſt be pricked out on a hot - bed, obſerving the 
method directed in the former months. "EN 


Hardier annual Flower-plants. 


Plant out the hardier kinds of annuals into the natural 
ound; this may be done at any time after the twelfth or 
fteenth day of the month. 1 8 
. Thoſe which were pricked out laſt month on a flight hot- 
bed as there directed, will be arrived to a good ſize for plant- 
ing out towards the latter end of the month. a 
The African aud French marigold, and chryſanthemums, 
are of theſe kinds; alſo the marvel of Peru, China after, 
Indian pink, ten- week ſtock, and the common kinds of bal- 
ſams, capſicums, and mignionette ; likewiſe perſicarias, and 


the tree and purple amaranthufſes ; ſcabiouſes, egg-plant, and 


love-apples. 
ore · app 5 * 
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All theſe may now be planted out in the beds, borders, 
and other parts of the pleaſure garden, and they will make 
an agreeable appearance in two months time. | 8 

Let them be planted out in a ſhowery or moiſt time; and 
in an evening, after four or five o'clock, is the beſt time of 
the day to plant them. Be ſure not to remove them in dry 
hot weather; for if that was done, not one plant in ten 


would ſucceed. _ 


Take particular care in planting them, to mix the dif- 
ferent ſorts in a proper manner, ſo that there may be a va- 
riety of flowers in every part; and as ſoon as they are 
planted, let them all be moderately watered. 12 

If the weather proves dry, the waterings muſt be repeated, 
at leaſt once every other evening, till the plants have taken 
root. . | 
But where thoſe annuals of the above kinds were not 
pricked out laſt month on a hot-bed, or elſewhere, it will 
now, when time will permit, be the beſt method, before 

ou plant them out for good in the borders, to prick them 

ſt out from the feed-bed into a nurſery-bed of rich earth, 
in the common ground, there to remain for a month, to pet 
| ſtrength, and then to be planted cut for good in the borders. 
The beds for this purpoſe ſhould be about forty inches 
broad ; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and put in the ts about 
four or five inches diſtant each way, and water them. 
Then it would be a great advantage to place a few hoops 
- -acroſs the beds, and let mats be drawn over them occaſion - 
ally, to ſhade the plants from the ſun, till they are rooted ; 
— the mats may alſo be uſed in cold nights to ſhelter the 


plants. h 


. There iz a great deal of advantage in pricking theſe plants 

dut in this —.— from the ſeed bed, — they — be 

very conveniently watered and ſhaded from the ſcorching 

ſan till they have taken good root and ſtrength, and can be 

alſo oceafiopally ſheltered in cold nights tilt they are ſtrong, 

8 dy degrees to bear the open air fully, night 
a * , 

They will have acquited that hardineſs and ſtrength in 
about four weeks after they are pricked out, the plants 
muſt then be taken up with ſmall balls of earth, which 
will readily hang about their roots, and be planted carefully, 
with the balls entire, into the places where they are to re- 


main. 
% d © So o F 


„ 
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Sow Ten- weel Stocks, Sc. | | 

The ſeed of ten-week ſtocks, China aſter, and Indian 
pink, w_ {till be ſown. You may alſo, where omitted in 
the two former months, ſtill ſow the ſeeds of African and 
French marigold, balſams, and chryſanthemums ; but this 


| ſhould be done the firſt or ſecond week in the month, 


Theſe ſeeds may now be ſown in a ſmall bed of rich 
light earth, in the natural ground; and if often refreſhed 
with water in dry weather, and ſheltered with mats in cold 
nights, the plants will come up ſoon, and will grow freely, 
But if ſown in a ſlight hot-bed, it will bring the plants on 
ſo, as they will flower a fortnight or three weeks ſooner. _ 

The plants from this ſowing will be fit to plant out next 
month, and will come into flower in Auguſt, and continue 
till the cold weather deſtroys them. J | 

8o Seeds of hardy Annuals. VEIL A 

Sow the ſeed of hardy annual flowers in the borders; 
there are ſeveral ſorts that will ſtill ſucceed. 

Theſe are lupines, ſweet ſultan, and flos Adonis, the 
white and purple candy tuft; lobels, catchfly, and dwarf 
lychnis; dwarf poppy, and Virginia ftock ; Venus navel- 
wort, and Venus looking-glaſs ; ſnails and caterpillars; the 
ſeeds of dwarf annual ſun-flower; lavatera and oriental 
mallow, may alſo be ſown now: likewiſe naſturtiums, and 
2 major and minor, and Tangier and ſweet-ſcent- 

8. | 
l theſe muſt be ſown in ſmall patches, in the borders, 
and other places where you would have them flower ; for 
none of theſe ſorts ſucceed by tranſplanting. | 

Let the ſmall patches, where they are ſown, be often 
ſprinkled with water in dry weather; and where this is 

uly performed, the plants will come up ſtrong, and will 
produce their flowers in July, Auguſt, and September. 

The climbing kinds of theſe plants muſt have ſticks placed 
for them to climb upon, when they begin to run. 

The ſorts which require this are, naſturtiums, and con- 
volvulus major, and the ſweet ſcented and Tangier peas, 


| Auriculas. | 48 
Take good care of the auricula plants in pots, when 
they are paſt flowering. | n OO? 


— 4 
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Let the pots, according as the flowers fade, be immedi- 
ately removed off the ſtand, or ſtage, and place them upon 
a clean level ſpot, where the plants can enjoy the morning- 
ſun freely, till nine or ten Gclock. dut not longer; there let 
them remain till the latter end of Auguſt, N 

Keep the pots, and the ground where they ſtand; per- 
fectly clear from weeds; and where decayed leaves at any 
time appear on the plants, let them be immediately taken 
offi; and, in dry weather, refreſh the pots often with water. 

Remove the boxes, or tubs of ſeedling auriculas and. 
— to a ſhady place, provided it was not done 

; the place muſt be open to the morning · ſun only. 
Phey muſt be often ſprinkled with water in dry weather, 
and kept very free from weeds. Ne 


3 . Care, of Seedling Bulbs, 

The ſeedling tulips and: narciſſus, and other ſeedling 
bulbs, ſhould alſo be ſereened from the mid-day ſun, 
Propagate Double Scarlet Lychnis, &c. 

Now propagate perennial fibrous - rooted plants, by cut- 
tings of the young flower-ſtalks, | | 

The double ſcarlet lychnis, and ſeveral, other ſuch like 
plants, will grow freely this way; and ſome time in the laſt 
ortnight of this month is a, proper time to plant them; and 
the method is this: > IR ; 

Let ſome of the young flower-ſtalks, be cut off cloſe, and 
divide them into proper lengths; each length muſt have 
three or four joints: and, they are to be plauted.in a ſhady 
border of rich light earth, | 5 
* They muſt be planted ahout four inches aſunder; and 
two joints of the cutting is to be put into the ground, and 
the reſt left out.. Cloſe the earth well about them, and then 
let the whole have a moderate watering, 

There are ſeveral other ſorts of the fibrous - roqted peren- 


Iychnidea, double rockets, apd the late flowering aſters, or 
arwart, and many others. W e 


4 F Double Wall. flowers. 


| Propagate double wall-flowers by flips ; this is the only 

mw =s —_— the true bloody. kinds, 
Chooſe ſuch. ſlips as haye-ſome, ſtrength, and from about 
three to four, five, or K inches long, and let ae e 
: mp 


nial plants, that may be encreaſed by this method; ſuch as - 


\ 
fl 
C 
t 
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ſlipped off carefully from the mother - plant, in a moiſt or 
4 day; taking them off eloſe to the place from whence 
the proceed 1 
Fa e off the leaves at the battom of the-ſlips, rather morg 
than half way up, ſo that there may be two, three, or four 
inches of a clear ſtalk, according to the length of the ſlip, 
Twiſt the ſtalks a little at bottom, and then plant them. 
They are to be. planted. in a ſhady border, aboyt four or 
five inches aſunder, and put into the earth up. to the leaves, 
and then give them ſome water. ; 
Do not forget to refreſh them often, in dry weather, with 
moderate waterings, and they will be well rooted by.the end 
of September, when they may be taken up and p anted in 
pots, in order to be moved into ſhelter in time of ſevere 
troſts in winter. | | | 
The wall-flowers which, were raiſed laſt year from ſeed, 
will now be in flower, and ſome of them will probably be 
double ſhoots; it ſometimes happens when the ſeed has 
been ſaved from the flower, that one plant in ten, or per- 
haps twenty or thirty, or thereabouts, will come fo, and at 
other times not one in a hundred, and ſometimes in five 
hundred, will come double. 2 1 
Therefore, where double flowers of a deep blood colour 
offer among the ſeedling plants, now is the time to propa» 


gate that ſort, by taking off as many flips as you can from 


® - 
* 


it, preparing and planting them as above directed. 
For the greater chance of having double wall- flowers from 
ſeed, you ſhould be careful to fave the ſeed, if poſſible, 
from ſuch ſingle flowers as are ſituated near double ones; 
and if any of thoſe ſingle ones have. five petals or flower 


leaves, they are to be preferred as the beſt from which to 


ſave ſeed. ; * 
The beginning of this manth is ſtill a proper time to ſow 
yall-flower ied. „ 
Plant ſome tuberoſe · roots to blow in autumn. © 
Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with light earth; 
lant one root in each pot; then place the pots upon a hot» 
d, plunging them in the earth to their rims. 
_ . Keep the glaſſes over them, but raiſe them behind very 
day, to let out the ſteam, 3 . e, 
Give very little water till the roots, begin to pyſh, then 
let them be moderately, watered, about three times "res 
* * a ; | a 
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and at the ſame time let the glaſſes be tilted a good height 
at the back of the frame, to admit a conſiderable deal of 
free air alſo to them ; for this is neceſſary to ſtrengthen the 
flower-ſtalks, as they riſe in height. 

Obſerve when the plants have riſen near the glaſs, to raiſe 
the frame, as directed for the curious annuals, that they 
may have room to ſhoot without being drawn up weak. 

ere there 1s the conveniency _ a hot-houſe, or ſtove, 

theſe plants may be brought to very great perfection there, 
with very little trouble. | 
The roots are to be planted in pots as above; and the 
pots are to be plunged to their rims in the bark-bed, water 
ing them as above mentioned. . 


Tranſdlant Perennial Flower Plants. 


Tranſplant the perennial and biennial flower plants which 
were ſown in March ; they will be grown to a proper ſize to 
remove by the third or fourth week of the month. 

The wall-flowers, in particular, and ſtock July flowers, 
will be ready to tranſplant by that time; and alſo colum- 
bines, and {weet-williams, fingle ſcarlet n. roſe- cam · 

ion, and catch-fly, and the pyramidal campanulas, or 
3 bells, and Greek valerian, with the tree - prim- 
roſe, fox-gloves, French honeyſuckles, and holy hocks, 
and ſuch other forts as were ſown early in the ſpring. . 

They muſt all be planted now into nurſery-bede. where 
oy ee to get ſtrength, before they are planted 
out for . 

Dig for this ſe, a ſpot of clean ground, and 
Gride it into 8 feet 0 l half — and rake 
the ſurface even. N 

Then put in the plants by line, and fix inches diſtance 
each way, and each ſort ſeparate. As ſoon as they are 
planted, let them be moderately watered, to ſettle the earth 
well about their roots. . 

All theſe are to remain in the nurſery- beds till September 
or October, then to be planted out for good; they will all 
flower next year, and make a fine appearance. 


Soo Perennial Flower. ſeedi. 


Many ſorts of perennial and biennial flower-feeds may 
yet be ſown; but this ſhould be done in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and the plants will come up ſtrong, and 
will all produce flowers abundantly the next ſummer. 5 


The 


4 


| They are not only hurtful to the plants, but appear ex- 
tremely difagreeable to the eye, (eſpecially where they are 
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The forts which will ſtill ſucced, are the different forts 
of ſtock July flowers, wall- flowers, ſweet - williams, and 
columbines, carnations and pinks, and the ſeeds of ſca- 
biouſes ; Canterbury or pyramidal bell-flowers may alſo 
be fown now; likewiſe holyhocks, and French honey- 
ſuckles, and ſome other ſorts: chooſe a ſpot for theſe ſeeds, 
where the ground is light, free from weeds, and not much 
expoſed to the ſun. Let this be neatly dug, and, in digging, 
let the earth be well broken; and then mark it out into 
as many parts as there are kinds of ſeeds intended to be 
ſown. 
Then the ſeeds are to be ſcattered on as equally as poſſi- 
ble, and raked in with an even hand, that the plants may 
riſe regular, and of an equal thickneſs in every part. | 
But the beſt method to ſow all theſe kinds of ſeeds, fo as 


to bury them equally, and to have the plants come up re- 


gularly, is this: 4 

| The ground being dug, let the ſurface be neatly raked; 
then divide it into ſmall beds, forty inches broad ; then, 
with the back of the rake, turn the earth, to the depth of 
half an inch off from the ſurface of the bed, into the alley. 

When this is done, let the ſeeds be ſcattered carefully on 
the ſurface ; and then with the teeth of the rake, draw the 
earth, that was turned = the bed, 2 over emer ak 
Then let the beds be very lightly gone over with a rake, 
juſt to ſmooth the ſurface, and draw off any ſtones. | : 


 Deftroy Weeds. 


Deſtroy weeds in every part where they appear; they are 
_ of quick growth, will get a head, if not diſturbed 
In ue time. «; 4 f 33 


ſuffered to grow in the conſpicuous part of the 
Therefore, make it a rule to cut them off as ſoon as they 


appear in theſe parts, either by hand or hoe; where there 
is room for the hoe, let that inſtrument be uſed in dry days, 


and then let the borders, or other parts, be neatl ed, to 
draw the weeds and all other litter off. * Wale 


Graſi and Gravel Walks. 


_ gr 3 and lawns, they will now require it 
often: to keep theſe parts in tolerable good order, the graſs 
ſhould be mown about once a week. . ; 


Keep 
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Keep grayel walks now in the beſt order, let no ſort of 
litter be ſeen upon them; and when weeds appear, let them 
be immediately picked out. 

Theſe walks ſhould alſo be duly rolled; this ſhould be 
done in general about twice a week ; however, do not tail 
to roll them well always once in that time. 9 

After ſhowers of rain, the gravel walks ſhould always 
. have a hearty rolling with the heavieſt roller; for this will 

make Wan of the walk firm, and render the ſurface 
"eo: cloſe and ſmooth. _ 
et the border next the above walks be alſo kept in Per» 
fect good order. | 75 5 
EY Horn be kept perfectly free from weeds and al} 
litter ſpringing from the plants, ſuch as decayed leaves, and 
all ſuch ſhoots, &c. as advance ip a flraggling manner, 
ſhould all be cleared away ; and all the plants as advance to 
any height, ſhould be kept in an upright poſition, by tying 
them up to ſtakes, and the ſurface of the borders ſhould; be 
now and then raked ſmooth, which, will give them a lovely 
appearance. 


Support Flowering Plants. 


Non | place ſticks to all ſuch plants as ſland in need . 
port. There are many forts that will now need this aſſiſt · 
auge; and the ſooner this is done the ſtronger and band- 
ſomer the plants wi grow. jak; i 

But in doing this work, let ſome care be taken to propor 
tion the length of the ſticks to. the fize and height of the 
different plants, which are to be ſupportede tot 

In placing the, ſacks, obſerve/ always to thruſt them down 
on that ſide of the plant where they can be leaſt ſeen; for 
though the intent is ta keep.the plant perfectiy upright and 
ſirm in its place, yet, at the ſame time, the art is to hide, 
as much as, poſſible, the ſtick that ſupports it. | 
The fame care ſhould be taken in tying. them up: the 
lem or ſtalks of the plant muſt brought cloſs to the ſtick, 
and tied to it in different places; but let each tying, be done 
in a very: neat. manner, and not in that very careleſs and: 
clumſy way commonly. practiſed. $55 4619 

It is a very great advantage to the growth and beauty of 
plants, to ſecure them well from the power of the wind, 
and to retain them with ſtrait and upright ſtems ; and this, 
in particular, ſhould always be duly. attended. to, 


Tun 
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TuI NuxsERY. 


TH E great care of the nurſery now, is to deſtroy weeds 

in every part wherever they appear, and to give wa- 

tet duly to all ſuch plants as require it. LP 
The ſeed-beds of all young trees and ſhrubs ſhould. now, 

in particular, be ke 8 clear from weeds ; and 

this. muſt always be done by a very careful hand-weeding, | 


Water Seedling Plants. . | | 


Obſerve at this time, if the weather ſhould prove dry 
that the ſeed-beds of evergreens and flowering ſhrubs, an 
all young trees in general, ſhould be often retreſhed with 
brag Bel 4 bs +) wr 12 

In watering theſe beds, take good care not to do it t 
haſtily, for tic would be apt to Yaſh the earth away, 20g 


ET 


expats ee ragty to. the ſyn, Which; would dur them 


Therefore, let the water be given frequent and moderate, 
which will be of great ſervice ; and about three gentle wa- 


terings à week or, one every other evening, will be. 
fel! © Ale. ty WO SHY, WIT aaf Wit Ju 
| Shade Sredlings, 11 4610 
ow... H. Nerrreesve Fox le ; j4 7P : * LA) 
ene eg Vine yoweoeny n ns Enes, CEAars, uin 
and many other ſorts, ſhould now be Made from the fun in 
the middle of hot days. Wan I 
Mister new Plantations. 


The plantations of evergreens and flowering« 
ſhrubs, which were eagle 50 March, and laſt month, 
mould, if the weather now proves dry, be often watered. 

This is a very needful work in dry weather ; and, where 
time will permit, it ſhould not be omitted: the watermg3 
ſhould: be performed once in five or fix days; but, however, 
do not-fail to give them one hearty watering once a week. 

Likewiſe, obſerve to continue ſome mulch, on the fur- 
face of the ground, over the roots of the more curious or 
tender kinds of theſe ſhrubs, for this will be of great ſervice 
in preventing the ſun from drying the earth too faſt about 
them. 0 
Where this is done in a proper manner, to all new planted 
trees and ſbrubs, they will not need, at any time to be wa- 
tered oftener than once in fix or eight days. F 

\ * "= * bh 
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Propagate Evergreens, Eft. by Layers. 


Now propagate evergreens and other ſhrubs by layers, 
and the young ſhoots of the ſame year are now the proper 
parts to be laid. | | 
This method of laying the young wood is now principally 
to be underftood of ſuch kinds as do not put out roots freely, 
from any but the young ſhoots from the ſame ſummer's 
growth; and the ſaid ſhoots of the ſame ſort of ſhrubs will 
be grown to a proper ſize for that purpoſe, by the third or 
fourth week in the month. 

Theretore, about that time, if the young ſhoots be long 
enough, let ſome of the pliable branches, that afford the 
ſtrongeſt and beſt young ſhoots be brought down gently to 
the ground, and there let them be faſtened ſecurely with 
ftrong hooked pegs ; then let the young ſhoots be laid into 
the earth, and covered two or three inches deep with it, 
leaving about two or three inches of the top of each ſhoot 
out of the ground. 

As ſoon as they are laid, give a moderate watering to 
ſertle the earth properly about them; then lay a little mulch, 
or ſome long litter, thinly on the ſurface. e 

After this, let the earth be very moderately watered in 
dry weather, every five or fix days, and be ſure not to give 
too much water at a time, for that would be apt to rot the 

tender roots, according as they break out. | 
Though this method of laying in the young wood is de- 
figned chiefly for ſuch evergreen and other ſhrubs as do not 
readily put forth roots from the older ſhoots, yet it need not 
be confined to any particular ſorts: for there are many kind 
that may be propagated by the ſame practice, and the tri 
may be made on any ſuch forts as you deſire to encreaſe. 
The proper time to perform this work, is from about the 
twentieth of May to the latter end of July ; but from and 
about the middle of June to the end of July, the ſhoots of 
moſt ſhrubs will be in good order for laying ; and, if proper 

ſhoots are choſen, and theſe property laid, they. will, many 
of them, be well rooted, and in a condition to be ſeparated 
from the mother plant, by the beginning of the following 
October. 1 

Neo- graſted and budded Trees, 


Look over the grafts about the laſt week in this month, 
and at that time let the clay be taken off, for there will be 
| no 
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no more occaſion for it; and at the ſame time let the ban - 
dages be looſened. | Eh 
et no ſhoots remain that riſe from the ſtocks below the 
grafts, but as ſoon as they appear let them be immediately 
rubbed off; and this ſhould be duly practiſed, that the grafts. 
may not be robbed of nouriſhment. 4 
Kevin alſo the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; 
all ſhoots from the ſtock muſt be conſtantly taken off as they - 
are Pons for theſe would draw the nouriſhment from 
the bud. pon 6 


. Deſtroy Weeds betaween the Rows of Trees. 


The ground between rows of all kinds of young trees and 
(rubs, ſhould now, at all times, be kept extremely clear 
trom weeds. - | | 

Theſe now riſe abundantly, and very faſt in every part; 
but whenever they appear between the rows of trees and 
ſhrubs, there is nothing eaſier than deſtroying them at a 


great rate, by applying a ſharp hoe to them in dry days. 


—_— p g —_—y 
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Bringing out the Green-houſe Plants. h 
N the firſt or ſecond week of this month let all the hardy 
I kinds of green-houſe plants be brought out into the 
open air, 2. | Ss 
The myrtles, oleanders, geraniums, and amomum Plinii, 
may be ſafely ventured abroad at that time; and alſo the 
tree-wormwood, Indian bay, olives, and the large magno- 
lia; candy-tuft-tree, ſhrubby aſter, jaſmines, ciſtuſes, and 
double Indian naſturtiums; and many other of the like 
hardy plants, 3 e 
The orange, lemon, and citron-trees, and all the other 
tenderer kind of green-houſe plants, ſhould alſo be brought 
out now; but this muſt not be done till ſome time between 
the twentieth and laſt day.of the month, „ 
Let all the plants in general, when firſt brought put of 
the green-houſe, be placed in a warm fituation ; that is, 
let them all be ſet where the wind can have but little power; 
and after they have ſtood there about ten or twelve days, 
they will be ſomewhat hardened to the open air, and my 
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then be removed to the places where they are to remain for 
the ſummer. . . . | 


Let every plant, as ſoon as brought out for the ſummer 


ſeaſon, be cleared from decayed leaves and dead wood ; and 


let the whole plants be perfectly well cleaned from any kind 


of filth that may appear on the leaves, branches, or ſtems, 

'Likewiſe, if not done a month or two ago, let the earth 
in the tops of all the pots be ſtirred to ſome little depth ; 
and then lay over it the thickneſs of half an inch, or an 
inch of freſh mould: this done, let the whole be moderately 
watered; and, at the ſaine time, let the water be'given al 
over the heads of the plants: for this will cleanſe the leaves 
and branches thoroughly from duſt, and will greatly refreſh 
the whole plant, and be of great advantage to it. 


| Aloes, Ec. 
The aloes, ſedums, Indian figs, and all other ſucculent 
plants of the green-houſe, ſhould alſo be brought forth this 


month. | 
Where the leaves of any of theſe plants are decayed, or 


decaying, let them, as ſoon as they appear, be cut off cloſe 
with a ſharp knife. ; 


Shifting into larger Pots. 


Any of the green-houſe plants that want larger pots, may 
now be ſhifred into them, any time this month; but the 
ſooner the better. | 13 | 

Having the pots or tubs, and ſome freſh compoſt ready, 


let the plants be brought out and ſhifted, in a cloudy day, 


actording to the following method: 


Take the plant out of its preſent pot, or tub with the ball . 


of earth entire; then pare off all the matted roots round the 


vutfide and bottom of the ball; and alſo let ſome of the old 


earth be pulled away, and immediately ſet the plant in the 
new pot, and fill it up with the freſh compoſt, and give it 
ſorhe water. | x 


When the plants are ſet out for the ſummer ſeaſon, let 
thoſe which are ſhifted be placed in a ſhady fituation, there 
to remain for a month or ſix weeks, and then to be removed 


to the places allotted for them during the ſummer. 


4 


The oranges, lemons, and citron-trees, Which are not 
ſhifted” this ſeaſon, ſhould now be treated in the following 


manner, provided it was not done in Hp: | 
Looſen the earth on the tops of the tu 
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s or pots, quite to 
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the uppermoſt roots, and alfo a little way down round the 
ſides. This done, take out all the looſe earth with the 
hand and immediately fill the tubs and pots again with ſome 
good freſh earth, then give a moderate watering, . and the 
work is — * 6 _ 55 * 3 

Such a dreſſing as this will now be a ver) t advantage 
to theſe kinds of} plants, it will not e health 
fine green colour of the leaves, but will alſo add new ſtrength 
and vigour to the whole plant, and cauſe them to flower 
ſtrong and abundantly, and to procure ſtrong and handſoine 


ſhoots, 
Admit freſb Air, AZ 

.Obſerve, that during the time the plants remain in the 
green-houſe this month, to admit a conſiderable ſhare of free 
air to them every day, to harden. them to it by degrees, ſo 
that they may be able to bear it well when brought out, 

Let all the windows aud doors be opened every mild day, 
to their full extent; and towards the middle of the month, 
let them continue open alſo a - nights; that is, when the air 
is perfectly ſtill md warm, oy : 

„ Water the Plants. | 

Remember to ſupply every plant, according to its kind, 
with a proper ſhare of water. N 

The oranges, lemons,/ and myrtles, and all the woody 
plants, will now require that article pretty often. The large 
pots, or tubs, will, in warm weather, require it about twice 
a week, and the ſmall pots will need a moderate wuteting 
every two days. 11 $194 $4.70 gan 
Some of the ſuceulent plants require but very little water, 
but it will be proper to give them a moderate refreſhment” 


now and them. 


Pragpagate. Green · hoizſe Plants by Layers. 

Many kinds of green-houſe plants may be propagated by 
layers, and this is ſtil} a ptoper time to lay them. 
M,xyrtles will ſucceed very well this way, and alſo jaſmines, 
E and many others of the flirubby 

. ie 14 5 . 

Chooſe for r ſome of the phiable bottom · 
ſhoots; let theſe be brought down gently; and making an 
opening in the earth, let them be laid in there, and faſtened 
down with hooked pegs, and cover the — of tlie ſnñoots 
two inches thick with earth, leaving. not lei that three or 
four inches of the top our. A _ . 

n 
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Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings, or ſhort graſs, 
or the like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiſture ; and do 
not forget to refreſh the pots often with gentle waterings, 

Some of the plants thus layed will be rooted by Michael- 


mas; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain till near 
that time twelvemonth. Ede | 
But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were plunged. 


in a hot-bed, the layers would readily ut out roots the ſame 

ſeafon, and be fit to take off in the following autumn. 
The general method of propagating myrtles 1s, by cut- 

tings ; for which ſee the work of June and Fly. | 


O Stocks wwhereon to bud Oranges, Sc. 


If the young orange-ſtocks which are raiſed from kernels 
ſown in March, are com up about three or four inches 
high, it will be proper to tranſplant them. 

They ſhould be planted ſingly in ſmall pots, and then 
plunged in a freſh hot-bed, under glaſs, 


Let them be watered as ſoon us planted, aud let them be 


ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. 
They muſt be duly watered about three times a week. 
Give them alſo freſh air, by raifing the glaſſes every day. 
Keep up the warmth of the bed by moderate linings. 
According as the plants riſe in height, the frame muſt be 
raiſed ;' and, provided there be a moderate warmth conti- 
nued in the bed, and the pots kept moiſt, the plants will, 


in two or three months, be a foot and a half, or near two 


Inarching may ſtill be performed upon orange and lemon- 
trees, where required ; and it may be done any time in the 


month; obſerving as directed in April and March. 
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T. of he hot houſe now ig to keep 


the plants clean, and to * duly with the 
reſh air. | 


two neceflary articles of water and 
* | Pine Applen b 755 
The pine · apple plants in general will now require a m̃o- 


derxate tefreſhment of water every four or five days; and about 


three or four o'clock is the beſt time of the day to do it. 


In 
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In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to apply 
it too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at any 
one time ; for that would not only damp the heat of the bark, - 
but would alſo looſen the plants in their pots, chill the . 
roots of them, and prove of very bad conſequence, . _ 1 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be conſidered, : 
and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable ſhare of 
it, every warm ſunny day. 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot day, 
about nine o' clock; and, as the heat of the day increaſes, 
continue to open them ſomewhat wider, that a proportion - Ws 
able ſhare of freſh air may be admitted ; and ſhut the glaſſes 
again about three or four o'clock. 5 

Where the young pine- plants, that is to ſay, the crowns | 
and ſuckers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots the 1 
former month, it ſhould now be done. 5 | | 1 

The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pot earefully, q 
with the ball of earth entire, placing the fame immediately 1 
into the larger pot, and fill it up round the ball with the _ 
proper freſh compoſt, and give directly a little water; but [1 
in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, if any of them be ſickly, 1 
or troubled with inſects, and if they be, let ſuch be entirely j 
cleared from the earth about its rapts, and pull off ſome of 1 
the lower leaves; then pare the fibres quite cloſe, cut ofliéͤ 
a little of the bottom of the root, and let the whole plant ü 
be waſned; which done, plant it into entire new earth, 9 

The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediatelß 9 
plunged into the bark- bed as before; but before you płunge * 1 
them, the bark-bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the bottom, - Wl. 
adding, at the ſame time, about one third, but not leſs than ; 
one fourth part of new tan, mixing both very well together, 9 
and then immediately plunge the pots to their rims. C 

Theſe young plants mult alſo be duly refreſhed witngn 18 
gents waterings ; and let them have freſh air every warm 8 
aye. K 1 ' - TEAR $38 | . LEY 
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Then lay a little mulch, or ſome mowings, or ſhort graſs, 
or the like, on the ſurface, to preſerve the moiſture ; and do 
not forget to refreſh the pots often with gentle waterings, 


Some of the plants thus layed will be rooted by Michael- 
mas; ſuch as are not, muſt be permitted to remain till near 


that time twelvemonth. _ | 


But if any of the pots containing theſe plants were plunged. 
in a waa, the layers would ready ut out roots the ſame 
0 


ſeaſon, and be fit to take off in the following autumn. 
The general method of propagating myrtles 1s, by cut- 
tings ; for which ſee the work of June and Faly. | 


Of Stocks evbereon to bud Oranges, So. 


NE the you orange-ſtocks which are raiſed from kernels 
ſown in March, are come up about three or four inches 
high, it will be proper to tranſplant them. 


They ſhould be planted ingly in ſmall pots, and then 


plunged in a freſh; hot-bed, under glaſs, 


Let them be watered as ſoon us planted, aud let them be 


ſhaded from the ſun in the middle of the day. | 
They muſt be duly watered about three times a week, 
Give them alſo freſh air, by raifing the glaſſes every day. 
Keep up the warmth of the bed by mogterate linings. 
According as the plants riſe in height, the frame muſt be 
raiſed ;; and, provided. there be a moderate warmth conti- 
nued in the bed, and the pots kept moiſt, the plants will, 


in two or three months, be a foot and a half, or near two 


weh h Him aye hay | 
Inarching may ſtill be performed upon orange and lemon- 

trees, where required ; and it may be done any time in the 

month; obſerving as directed in April and March. 
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* E prinęipal care of the hot - houſe now ig to keep 


the plants clean, and to 8 duly with the 


two neceſſary artieles of water and air. 
| Pine Applen 


The pine · apple plants in general will now require à m̃o- 


derate refrefhment of water every four or five days; and about 
three or four o'clock is the beſt time of the day to do it. 


In 
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In watering theſe plants, take particular care not to apply ü 
it too haſtily, nor to give them too great quantities at any + 
one time ; for that would not only damp the heat of the bark, - 
but would alſo looſen the plants in their pots, chill the 
roots of them, and prove of very bad conſequence, . _ 

Freſh air is the next very needful article to be conſidered, : 
and the plants ſhould now be allowed a conſiderable ſhare of 
it, every warm ſunny day. 1 

Slide ſome of the glaſſes open a little way, every hot day, 
about nine o'clock ; and, as the heat of the day increaſes, 
continue to oo them ſomewhat wider, that a proportion - 18 
able ſhare of freſh air may be admitted; and ſhut the glaſſes [18 
again about three or four o loc. 1 | | 

Where the young pine-plants, that is to ſay, the crowns 
and ſackers of laſt year, were not ſhifted into larger pots the ' Iii 
former month, it ſhould now be done. 1 | 2 9 

The plants muſt be ſhaken out of the ſmall pot carefully, P 
with the ball of earth entire, placing the fame immediately 118 
into the larger pot, and fill it up round the ball with the - 118 
proper freſh compoſt, and give directly a little water; but : 18 
in ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve, if any of them be fickly, x 
or troubled with inſects, and if they be, let ſuch be entirely Wl 
cleared from the earth about its ragts, . and pull off ſome f 
the lower leaves ; then pare the fibres, quite cloſe, cut off -- 1 
a little of the bottom of the root, and let the whole plant ⁵ü 
be waſhed ; which done, plant it into entire new earth, _ 9 

The plants being all ſhifted, let them be immediatelỹx 9 
plunged into the bark - bed as before; but before you phange 1. 
them, the bark · bed muſt firſt be ſtirred up to the bottom, 
adding, at the ſame time, about one third, but not leſs than 
one fourth part of new tan, mixing both very well together, 
and then-immediately plunge the pots to their rims. "i 

" Theſe young plants mult alſo be duly refreſhed with 
8 waterings; and let them have freſh air every warm 
We 4 EE, | | £3. 
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Fork to be done in the KirchEN GA RDEN, 
Melons. | 
HE melon-plants, which are in frames, ſbould fil! 


be carefully ſhaded in the middle of the day; that 

is, When the ſun ſhines vehemently, | 
This ſhould now be particularly practiſed, where there is 
but a flenger depth of earth upon the. beds, or where the 
ts lie very near the glafſes; tor it they were in that caſe 
EO ofed to the full noon ſun, it would be apt to ſcorch the 


leaves, and woyld alſo ex hauſt the juices of the tines; their 


roots, and the young fruit, and even thoſe that are ſwelled 
to ſome tolerable fize, would, for want of the proper nou- 


riſhment, be 55760 checked, and would thereby take an 
= 


irregular growth, and become ſtunted and very ill ſhaped. 
Where, let ſome thin mats be ſpread over the Fan 


every day, when the ſun ſhines warm; but this need not 


be done before eleven o elock, or thereabouts; and the mats 
I; be taken off again about two. 
1 


doing this work, obſerve to lay only the thickneſs of | 


- 


one. ſipgle mat over the lights; andthe thinnerthe mats are 
the better, for the plants muſt not be darkened by too full 
a ſhade ; but a flight ſhade in hot ſunny days wilt be of 
great ſervice in promoting the growth of all ſorts and, ſizes 
of theſe fruit, | 3 | 
Let theſe plants have alſo a large ſhare of freſh air, every, 
day, by raiſing, oy tilting the lights a conſiderable height 
at the back of the frame. 5 
Moderate refreſhments of water, at times, will-alſo be 


very ſerviceable to theſe plants now, but in 3 to 


ſuch as are growing in beds where there is but a ſhallow 


earth. by 8 
In that caſe the plants will, in hot weather, require to 


be moderately watered abodt once a week; and, in doing 


this, take care to give but very little water near the ſtem or 


head of the plants. . 
But in beds where there is twelve or fifteen inches thick 


of good loamy earth, the melon plants will require but 
little water, and that but ſeldom. 


Continue 


% 


_ 
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Continue to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, till 
about the middle of the month; for of late years the weather 
has ſeldom been ſettled ſooner than that time. * 


B ell-glaſs' Melons. 


The melon-plants which are growing under bell or hand- 
glaſſes, ſhould now have full liberty to run out. 
Let each glaſs be raifed and ſupported upon three props, 
about two or three inches high, and lay the vines out care» 
fully,” and in a regular manner. popes <7 4 
ontinue to cover them every night with mats, till about 
the middle, or towards the latter end, of this month, and 
then the covering may be entirely laid afide, except the 
weather ſhould prove very wet; in which caſe the coverings 
may be uſed occaſionally, | „ 
There is nothing mote prejudicial to theſe plants than too 
much wet, for this would not only chill the young fruit, 
and prevent its ſetting and ſwelling, but would alfo periſh . 
many of the roots of the plants. | As; ee 
Therefore, when the wenther at any time happens to he 
very rainy, it will be proper to defend theſe plants as much 
as poſſible from it; and this muſt be done by a covering of 
good thick mats, or cattvaſs, ſupported upon hooks fred 
acroſs the bed. 5 i 
| Paper Frames for Melons, 


Where it is intended to cover any of the melon ridges 
with papered frames, it ſhould be done in the firſt week of 
this month. | | gf dos the rh | 

This kind of frame wilt be a great protection to the plants 
and young fruit, if cold and wet weather ' fhoutd happen 
about the time of its ſetting; and it will alſo ſereen the 
plants from the too great heat of the ſuiun. 

Theſe frames ſhould always be placed upon the ridges, as 
ſoon as the plants begin to advance from under the hand or 
Hell-glafſes;' the glaſſes muſt be firſt taken away before the 
frame is plaeed'upor the bed, 3 

By this method a good crop of melons may be always 
obtained, ded the frames be properly conſtructed, and 
the paper ſecurely paſted on, and well oiled with linſeed oil, 

Such perſons as are not provided with bell or hand- 
glaſſes, may; with the aſſiſtanee of theſe frames only,- raiſe 
good melons, provided the plants be firſt raiſed by. ſowing. 
the ſeed in a hot-bed, _ 4m: and glaſſes, in March 

| 2 or 
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or April, as there directed; and may be planted out on a 
new hot-bed in the beginning of May ; and the above frames 
muſt be immediately placed upon the ridge, as ſoon as the 
plants are planted therein, and be covered with mats every 


© Night till the middle of this month. | 


But, however, thoſe who have the convenience of hand- 
glaſſes, ſhould always place theſe over the plants when firſt 
Tidged out, and to remain till about the beginning of this 
month, when the plants will have filled the glaſſes; they 
ſhould then be entirely taken away, and the papered frame 
put on. 5 
0 Theſe frames are made of thin ſlips of wood, and are con- 
ſtructed in the manner and form of the roof of a houſe; they 
ſhould be made firm, but light. 5 
Each frame ſhould be ten feet long, or thereabouts, and 
three feet and a half wide, that is, at bottom; and the 
whole ſhould be thirty inches high. | 
On one fide of the frame there ſhould be two pannels, 
made to open on hinges; and each of theſe pannels. muſt 
be eighteen inches wide, making them within two feet of 
each end of the frame. 5 | £ 
Theſe pannels are to be opened occaſionally, to examine 
the plants and fruit, and to do the neceſſary work about 
them ; which is better than to take the frames off upon every 
occaſion. 3 4 | 
The frame being made according to the above dimen- 
ions, get ſome paper and paſte upon it. The middling ſort 
of whited brown paper will do for this purpoſe; but the beſt 
ſort for that uſe is the beſt printing paper, or thick writing 
paper, ſuch as is ſold for eight-pence or-ten-pence a quire; 
and two quire of ſuch paper will cover at leaſt one of the 
above frames, let this be neatly paſted upon the frame; and 
when it is perfectly dry, then oil it in the following manner: 
get ſome linſeed- oil that hath been boiled, and a foft 
_ pliable bruſh, ſuch as painters uſe ; dip the bruſh in the oil, 
and bruſh the paper all over lightly with it. The oil will 
render the paper more tranſparent, and make it proof 
againſt rain. | 15 G | 
But, before the paper is paſted on, there ſhould be ſome 
ſmall twine, or packthread, drawn at equal diſtances, along 
the frame, cornerways, between the flips of wood, drawing 
it firmly round them, and then draw ſome more contrary 
ways acroſs that ; this will ſupport the +4 yo when the wind 
at any time happens to blow ſtrong againſt it. = 5 
7 . ** * ofe 
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Theſe frames ſhould always be made, that is, papered; 
ſome time before they are to be uſed ; for the oil ſhould be 


perfectly well dried in the paper, before the frames are 
placed out upon the ridges. 1 


Filling up the: Alleys between the Melon Ridges. 

The alleys, or ſpaces. between the melon ridges, ſhould 
now be filled up, that the roots of the plants may have full 
{cope of ground to run in. 5 IS 

here theſe ridges are made all, or a great part, above 
ground, the ſpaces or alleys between them ſhould in par- 
ticular be filled up; and this muſt be done with dung, and 
a proper thickneſs of. good earth. j $114» $4.86 

For this purpoſe it would be of great advantage to uſe new” 
hot dung, tor this would throw a freſn heat into the beds, 
which would very much promote the ſetting and ſwelling 
the young fruit, ( N | 

Let the dung be firſt laid in, and tread it firmly down, 
railing it full as high as the dung of the beds; then lay the 


earth over that, raifing the whole level with the ſurface of 
the beds. | | 181 


Cucumbers-in Frames, Ahe 
Take good care of the cucumber plants in frames; they 
muſt be well ſupplied with freſh air and water.. 
Theſe plants, in hot weather, will require to be watered: 
every two or three days; and in a morning about ſeven or 


eight o'clock, or four or ſive in the evening, are the beſt 
times of the day to do it. e | | 


Let the plants have air freely every day, by tilting up the 
lights a conſiderable height at the back of the frame; but 
it will be adviſable to ſhut the lights down a-nights the 
greateſt part of this mont. 5 2875 

About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 
it will be proper to raiſe the frame high enough to let the 
plants run out from under it, n | 


Cucumbers in Bell-glaſſes. | 


The cucumber plants which are under hand or bell- 
glaſſes, muſt now be ſuffered to run freely from under them. 
Each glaſs ſhould be raiſed. upon three or four props ; 
and the vines, or runners of the plants, muſt be trai 
out with care and regularity. peeve Hate Bo 
Leet theſe plants be alſo duly aſſiſted, in dry weather, with 
| N M 3 ; water; 
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ex oh they will require it moderately, about three times a 

week. 571 | | 
1 Pickling Cucumbers. 

The cucumber plants which were ſown the latter end of 
laſt month, in the natural ground, to produce picklers, &c, 
ſhould now be thinned, This ſhould always be done when 
the rough. leaf begins to appear in the heart of the plants. 

n doing this work, obſerve to leave in each hole, at leaſt 
four of the ſtrongeſt plants, but never more than fire or fix, 
which will be ſufficient ; let the reſt be drawn out with care; 
and clear away all the weeds, 2 5 

Then earth up the ſhanks of the remaining plants, within 
a little of the ſeed- leaves, and immediately give each hole a 
light watering to ſettle the earth; the plants after this will 
get ſtrength, and grow away ſurpriſingly. a 
_ Let them be often refreſhed with water in dry weather; 
for they will in a dry time need a little every other day. 


Soso Cucumbers, | 

Cucumber ſeed may ſtill be ſown where required; and the 
firſt week in the month is not too late to ſow a full crop of 
pieklers. If you put the ſeed into the ground any time be- 
tween the firſt and fifteenth day of the month it will ſucceed ; 
but, however, where a main crop is depending, we adviſe 
to ſow the ſeed the beginning of the month. _ vn - 

We hiated laſt month, with regard to pickling, that the 
kitchen gardeners about London, in wet cold ſeaſons, often 
raiſe their plants on a ſlight hot-bed ; ſowing the ſeed in the 
third week in May. And where that was practiſed, it is now 
time, in the firſt or ſecond week in this month, totranfplant 
them ; which ſhould be done when the plants begin to put 
out their firſt rough leaves. be 

Let the method of planting be obſerved as directed laſt 
month. i 
The plants raiſed from this ſowing will come into bearing 
about the middle of Auguſt, and they will yield fruit plen · 
tifully all the remaining part of that month, and great part 
of Septemger. N 
1 Celery. 


.- Tranſplant celery into trenches to remain to blanch. * 
That which was ſown early will be grown to a proper fize 
for this purpoſe by the firſt or ſecond week of this month, 
when it ſhould be planted ; and ſome of the ſecond ſowing 
would be planted out towards the latter end of the _—_ 
+ f S 


by 
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Chooſe for theſe plants, a piece of rich ground in an open 


ſituat ion; then mark out the trenches by line, about a foot 


wide; and allow the ſpace of three feet between trench and 


trench, which will be ſufficient for the early plantation. 

Dig each trench neatly, about fix or eight inches deep, 
laying the earth that comes out equally on each ſide; then 
lay the thickneſs of two or three inches of very rotten dung 
along in the bottom of each treneng 

ben this is done, let the bottom be neatly dug, bury- 

ing the dung equally, abodt four inches deep; then put in 
the plants. 70 | 7 

Plant them in one fingle row; juſt along the middle of 
the trench, allowing the diſtance of five inches, or there» 
about, between plant and plant in the row: as ſoon as they 
are planted, give them ſome water, and repeat it ocea- 
nonally till they have taken root. 6 

Theſe plants will, in about a month or five weeks after 
they are planted out, require to be earthed up; and this is 


done in order to render the ſtalks white and tender: the 


earthing them tnuſt be 


in dry days; the earth 


muſt be broken ſmall, and take care to lay it gently to both 


fides of the plants, and not to earth them too high at firſt, 
leſt you bury the hearts : this earthing ſhould, after you be · 
gin, be repeated every forthight or three weeks, or there · 
about, till the plants are ready for uſe, Gg. 
| . f 1 7 3 Endivi. Kao 
Tranſplant endive for blanching; ſome of the firſt ſown 
— will be ready for this by the middle, or towards the 
latter end of the montn. | Le 
An open ſpot of good ground muſt be choſen for theſe 
lants ; let it be neatly dug, one ſpade deep, and rake the 
rface ſmooth, . e 
Then put in the plants by line, about a foot aſunder 
every way, and let them have ſome water as ſoon as they 
are planted. | | 1 
But there ſhould not be many of theſe early ſown plants 
planted out ; that is, not to deceive yourſelf in planting out 
enough for a main crop: for the plants as they were ſown 
will moſt of them be apt to, run to ſeed before they arrive 


* 


to any tolerable ſtate of maturity. ; 


Sow. endive ſeed for a principal crop, and to ſucceed thoſe 
which were ſown the former month. | 


kde bel endive to fow for a full crop is the green curled. 
4 


ſort ; 


— 


/ 
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ſort; this ſort ĩs not only the beſt for uſe, but is the hardieſt, 


for it will endure wet and cold better than any other kind. 
But you may likewiſe ſow, as a variety for a ſallad, ſome of 
the whate curled ſort. Tot 115 | 
There is a ſort with broad leaves, called the Batavia en- 
| dive; this is the beſt ſort for ſtewing; it grows very large, 
and, if tied up, will cabbage well, and be very white, and 
eats alſo well in a ſallad: but this ſort is not hardy, for it 
ſoon rots in a wet autumn, and a moderate froſt will kill it. 
Let this ſeed be fown in an open ſpot, not too thick, and 
rake it in equally. It will be proper to ſow ſome of this 
ſeed at two different times this month, which is the only 
_ to have a regular ſupply of plants. 
But for the main autumn and winter crop, do not ſow 
any before the third or fourth week in the month; for that 
which is ſown earlier is very apt to run up for ſeed early in 
autumn, and before it arrives to its full growth. 


L ettuces. | 


The lettuce plants which were ſown in May ſhould now 
be tranſplanted into an open ſpot of good ground, 
Let this be done in moiſt weather; for theſe plants will 
not ſucceed well if planted out in a dry time; but where 

there is a neceſſity of planting them out in dry weather, let 
the following method Ne, id. 5 $77} 07. 0A 

Draw, with a ſmall hoe, ſome ſhallow drills, about a foot 
aſunder, and then plant one row of lettuces in each drill, 
ſetting the plants alſo a foot from one another, and give 
them ſome water. 7 v | 

By placing theſe plants in drills, they can be more con- 
veniently watered ; and a ſmaller quantity, will do, than if 
wee on level ground, for the moiſture will be much 
onger detained; this is therefore the beſt method of plant- 
ing them at this ſeaſon. | | : 


Sow Letruce-ſeed. a 
' Sow lettuce · ſeed to raiſe ſome plants to ſupply the table 


in Auguſt and September. 


The beſt kinds to ſow now are the coſs, Sileſia, and 
brown Dutch lettuces, for autumn ſervice. But it will be 
adviſeable to ſow a little ſeed of each of theſe ſorts, and 
there will be the greater chance of having good plants. 

It will be neceſſary to ſow ſome of each of theſe ſeeds 
twice this month; that is, let a little be ſown __ time 
e os tween 


— 
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between the firſt and tenth, and ſow. ſome more about the 
twentieth of the month. I ct r 
| % %, e 
Sow ereſſes and muſtard, and other ſmall ſallad ſeeds at 
leaſt once every week, _ : 
Theſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in the ſhade ; and the place 
where they are ſown ſhould be often refreſhed, in dry wea- 
ther, with water; and this ſhould: be practiſed both before 
and after the plants begin to appear. T 
e Prict out Cauliſlowfern. „ 
The cauliflower-plants which were ſown in May, for the 
Michaelmas crop, ſhould, in the third or fourth week in 
this month be pricked out into a nurſery-bed of rich earth. 
Prepare for them a bed about forty inches broad, in an 
open ſituation; then put in the plants, three: inches aſun- 
der, or thereabout, and give them a little water to ſettle the 
earth well about their roots. e ne 
It will be r to ſhade them from the het ſun till they 
have taken root, for this will be a advantage: 
and they muſt alſo be occaſionally wa ; that is, if the 
weather ſhould prove dir. 
The plants are to remain in this bed a month, to get 
ſtrength, and then to be planted out for good in the places 
where they are to remain to produce their heads. 
Continue to look over tlie plantations of early cauliflowers 
now and then, in order to break down ſome of the inuer 
leaves, over the young heads according as they appear. 
Theſe plants, eſpecially thoſe ſtill coming into fwer, 
ſhould in dry weather be well watered ; which willkeep the 
2 in a growing ſtate, and produce very large flowers or 
ends. Free 
' Make a baſon round each plant to contain the wuter.“ 
If they have one or two hearty waterings,. that is, about 
two pots to each plant, ſo as to moiſten the earth as far as. 
their roots extend, they will want no more; and the baſon 


* ; . i . 4 £4. ; 
which was formed to Contain the water may then be filled 
up again. e F 


o 
* 


: * 


- = 
3 £ "8 x (0) 
3 
F 4 


8 | , 
Now ſo a full crop of turnips for autumn uſ. 
The ſeed may be — any time in this month; but ſome 
time between the tenth and twenty- fifth of the month is the 
beſt time to ſow the principal autumn cron. 

3 JJC 


\ 
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_ However, let the-ſeed be fown, if poſſible, in a drip. 
ping time; or, at leaſt, when there is a ptoſpect of rain 
falling ſoon, Take good care to ſow this ſeed equally, and 
rake it in immediately; being careful to do this with a very 
even hand. | Fg | 
Hoe the turnips which were ſown in May, and thin the 
plants in a regular manner. 

This work ſhould always be when the plants have 
gotten rough leaves about an inch ; torthen thework 
can be performed with expedition and regularity ; and, if 
—_ — time, will be of great advantage to the growth of 
8 — the plants eight inches diſtant from one another, 
3 Carrots and Panſneps. 

The crops of carrots and parſneps now demand particular 
gare. 8 . 2 

They muſt be cleared thoroughly from weeds; and let 
the plants, where they want, be thinned out to proper diſ- 
tances; but let this be done in due time; for it is a great 
advantage to theſe plants to allow them timely room to grow, 

Let them be thinned regularly, allowing fix or eight 
inches diſtance betweeen plant and plant. 
-- But in thinning the earrots, it will be proper to obſerve 
the ſame rule as directed in May; that is, let thoſe which 
are to ſtand to take their full growth, be allowed the ſame 
diſtance between plant and plant as above mentioned; but 
where the carrots are intended to be drawn while young, 
thin zhem only to about four or five inches diſtance. from 
one another, 1 LEG 


Ned Beet. | | 
The crop of red beet ſhould be thinned and cleared from 

eeds. | 5 
» The ſeeds of theſe | ang are often ſown in drills, ten 
inches or a foot aſunder, and it is a very good 54 ; and 
where that method was practiſed, you can now readily clear 
out the weeds and thin the plants; obſerving to thin them 
to ten or twelve inches diſtance in the rows, ſo that they may 
ſtand that diftance every way from one other. 

And where the ſeed was ſown broad-caſt, fo as the plants 
\Nand promiſcuouſly, they muſt alſo be cut out to the above 
Uftance, and the roots wilt grow to a large fize, 

White and green deet are propagated only for their _—_ 
*. 1 1 7 8 . W IC 
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which are uſed in ſoups; and ſometimes, when the leaves 
of the true white beet are grown'to a large ſize, they are by 


ſome {tripped to the mid rib, which is alſo pealed and ſtev- 


ed, and eaten like aſparagus. e | 
| Theſe plants muſt alſo be allowed good room to grow, 
for their leaves ſpread a great way; let them therefore be 
thinned to the ſame diſtance as adviſed for the red beet. 
8 oy _ - Onions«. N 
Clean the crops of onions ; and where the plants ſtand too 
cloſe, let them now be properly thigned. 2 
In doing this, take good care to leave the moſt promiſing 
1 leave them, in general, about four or five inches 
aſunder. | | 
fot 2 plants ſhould be kept conſtantly very free from 
wee 4 ö 5 ff 63 
For the particular manner of cleaning and thinning theſe 


' Leeks. 


| Now tranſplant leeks ; the plants will be grown to a pro- 


per fize for this purpoſe by the third or fourth week ig the 
month. 


They muſt be planted in an open ſpot of good ground, | 
eight inches aſunder, and about fix inches from one another 


in the row. 
B roccoli 4 


Prick out from the ſeed-bed, the young broccoli plants 
which were fown in May. 3 

n Dig for them a bed or two of godd mellow ground, and 
rake t 
inches aſunder every way, Water them immediately, and 
repeat it occafionally, in dry weather. Sag 26a 
Let them remain in thi bed about a month or five weeks; 
and then plant them out for good. | __ 

Sow more broccoh ſeed. This ſowing ſhould be per- 

formed in the ſecond or third week of the month; that is, 
if to ſucceed the plants of thoſe ſown in May; but if none 
was then ſowny it is moſt neceffary to ſow fome in the firſt 
week in this month. | e 


heads in arch. 


* 


M6 Brown 


Theſe plants raiſed from this ſowing, wilt produce good 


oy 


e ſurface even; then 7 in the plants three or four, 


! 
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Brown Cole. | 

The brown cole, or bore cole plants, which were ſown 
in the beginning of laſt month, or in April, ſhould alſo be 
pricked out now, from the ſeed · bed, into a nurſery-bed. 
Put theſe plants four inches aſunder each way; and there 

let them be about a month; by which time they will have 

acquired ſtrength, and muſt chen be planted out where they 
are to remain. . | . 


8 Xiducy-Beans. | | 
Plant another crop of kidney-beans ; they will ſucceed 


thoſe which were planted laſt month. 

Any of the dwarf kinds may {till be planted, any time in 
this month. But, in order to have a regular ſupply, it 
will be proper to plant a few in the firſt week; and let 
ſome more be planted about the twentieth or twenty - fifth 
of the month. 5p | 

The climbing, or running kinds of kidney-beans, of any 
Jort, may alſo, where required, be planted now. 

- The beſt kinds of them to plant at this time, are, the 
white Dutch ſort, and alſo the ſcarlet bloſſom, and large 
white kind; theſe ſorts are exceeding good bearers, and 
none better to eat. | | 

Theſe running kinds ſhould be planted in the firſt, or 
ſecond week of the month, at fartheſt ; for they do not ſuc- 
ceed ſo well when planted later; and thoſe which are plant- 
ed at that time, will begin to bear abundantly in Auguſt, 
and will continue till October, pravided the weather proves 
any thing mild till thatſeafon, 

In planting the different kinds of kidney-beans, do not 
fail to allow each fort room enough; that is, let drills be 
opened for the running kinds, at leaſt three feet and a half, 
or four feet aſunder ; and allow for the dwarf kinds, two 
feet and a half, between@rill and drill. 

In planting any kinds of - kidney-beans, it will now be 
roper, if the ground be very dry, to water the. drills well 
ore you put in the beans, This ſhould not be omitted 
in a dry time, as.it will promote the free, ſprouting of the 
beans, and they will riſe ſooner and more regularly. 
No draw ſome earth to the ſtem of the kidney-beans 
which were planted laſt month; for this will ſtrengthen the 
Plants, and bring them forward greatly in their growth. 
| 8 . Likewiſe, 


e. 
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Likewiſe place ſticks, or poles, to the running kinds of 
kidney-beans, which were planted the beginning of May; 
and let this be done in proper time. #542 
This ſhould. be done as ſoon as the plants begin to ſend 


out their runners, for they will then catch the ſticks readily, 


20 _—_— Aſpar agus. ; i 5 
W s ſtill continues in perfection; obſerving to cut 
or BG buds, as directed Edt month. 3 
ut let it be remembered, that you muſt deſiſt from 
cutting 27 more after about the twentieth, or twenty- 
fourth of the month, otherwiſe it will greatly weaken the 
roots; for ſo long as you continue to cut the buds, the 
roots continue to ſend up new ſhoots, though every time 
they will be ſmaller; and the roots would fo greatly exhauſt 


themſelves, as not to be capable of producing any but very 
ſmall buds next year. = : 8 


Before you let the aſparagus run up to ſtalks, you ſhould 
now clear the beds perfectly from weeds ; for that work 
cannot be ſo readily done after the ſtalks have ſhot up to a 
great height. 1. | „ 

Great care ſhould now be taken to keep the aſparagus, 


planted laſt ſpring, perfectly clear from weeds. 


And the young plants which were ſown in the ſi pring will 
now be up, and ſhould be carefully hand-weeded. | 


Peas may ſtill be ſown; and you may alſo plant beans, 

Though thoſe peas and beans which are planted at this 
ſeaſon, do not always ſucceed ; it will, however, where 
there is ground at liberty, be worth the trial, to put in a 
few of each; and if ſeaſon ſhould prove ſomewhat 
moiſt, there will be a great chance of reaping a tolerable _ 
crop from them in September; at which time they will be 
a rarit . , | i 

The beſt beans to plant now, are the ſmall kinds; none 
better than the white bloſſom, and mazagan, and the like. 
I have gathered plentifully from theſe ſorts at Michaelmas. 

But the large kinds of peas, ſuch as marrowfats, &c. ma 


Kill be ſown; and it will be alſo proper to ſow a few of the 


beſt kinds of the hotſpur peas. | 1 
Obſerve, that if the weather and 5 3 be very dry, it 
will be proper to ſoak the peas and „in water, for a 
few hours, Let the water be taken from a pond or rivers 


» 
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and let the ſeed lie in eight or ten hours; then ſow or 
plant them. 


Let them be planted in ſuch a part of the ground where 


i inclines to be naturally moiſteſt; but do not for the fake, * 


of this, plant them in a ſhady place; for in ſuch a ſituation, 
the plants of this ſowing would draw up, and come to no- 
thing: and remember to allow them tufficient room be- 
tween the rows, for much depends upon that at this time 
Top your beans which are now in bloſſom, obſerving the 
rules mentioned laſt month. | 


Savqys and Cabbage). - 


bages, for winter ſervice, 


the ſpring, and they will be well cabbaged by October. 


another in the row. _ 


4 


ward beans,- and early cauliflowers, or ſuch like crops ag 
tand diſtant in rows, and are ſoon to come off the ground. 


Sowwing Cabbage Seed. 


- 


December. T's: | | 
: Plant Pot-herbs, and other. Aromatic Plants: -. 


ſweet-marjoram, and hyſſop. 
The plants will be ready to remove above the third or 


in a ſhowery time. Prepare ſome beds for that purpoſe, 


3 


then put in the plants. 


aſunder every way, and water them. 

_ Theſe herbs are ſometimes planted in edyings, along 
dens, 

= But 


| Now is the time to plant a full crop of ſavoys and cab- - 
Likewiſe plant out. the red cabbages which are  fown in 


Let the plants be ſet in rows, two feet aſunder; and 
plant them eighteen. or twenty inches diſtant from one 


But in gardens where there is no ground vacant from 
other crops, or where there is a neceſſity of making the moſt. 
of every piece of kitchen ground, you may, in theſe caſes, . 
plant the ſavoy and cabbage-plants, between rows of for- 


2, 


- You may. now ſow. cabbage feed; the plants from this 
ſowing will produce fine young heads in November and 


Plant out from the ſeed. bed, the young thyme, ſavory, 


— 


fourth week in the month; bitt let it be done, if poſſible, 
three feet and a half broad; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and - 
Plant them by line; "ſetting them fix or eight inches | 


that of a bed or border: which us often praftifed in private 


———— athens 


— AT ry EAT 
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But when this is intended, you may, if you pleaſe, ſow 


the ſeed in that order in the ſpring ; N fn in {yall drills,. 
and ſo permitting the plants to remain where thus ſown ;.. 
but the plants will grow more ſtraggling than thoſe that are 
tranſplanted, | 5k | 

Plant out alſo the borage, burnet, clary, marigold, an- 
gelica, and carduus, and all other pot and phyſical herbs that 
were ſown in the ſpring or laſt autumn. ot Ain 

Plant them a foot or fifteen inches diſtance every way. 

But the borage ſeed ſucceeds beſt without tranſplanting :- 
only obſerving to thin the plants to-about a- foot diſtance 
every way; and the marigolds may alſo be treated in the 
ſame manner; but theſe will ſucceed well enough either 


Plant, where wanted, flips of ſage; they will take root 
tolerably well, any time in this month; plant them in a 
z 
Ihe flips or cuttings of thyme, ſavory, ſſop, 
alſo ſtill E Seth aired, Wer a md 

Likewiſe plant, where required, lips, or cuttings of laven- 
der, and lavender-cotton, rue, roſemary, and ſouthernwood, 
and the like kinds of plane. 3 

Let the above flips or cuttings be planted in a ſhady 
fituation ; and, in dry weather, let them be now and then 
— watered: if this is done, not one in ten will 
all, a 
| \ Mint, &c, 


' Gather mint towards the end of this month, for dryin 
provided the plants are in flower; and alſo for that purpoſe 
gather all ſuch kinds of phyſical plants as are now in flower. 
> Theſe ſorts of plants ſhould be always gathered when they 
* to flower; for they are then in the greateſt perfection 
and much the beſt for their ſeveral putpoſes; nor ſhoulc 
they be gathered before that period, ©, 
| They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread, 
or hung up, in a dry airy room, out of the reach of the ſu 
where they may dry gently. Never lay theſe herbs in the ſan 
to dry; for that would exhauſt them too much, and render 
them uſeleſs. | 1 | 
Cut pepper-mint for diftilling ; and alſo ſpear-mint, and 


| the like. 


Theſe and all other plants that are intended to be dif, 
tilled ſhould alſo be gathered for that purpoſe, when they 
| ; * N are 0 
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are beginning to flower: therefore, if they do not flower 
this month, defer cutting them till next. 3, 
But be ſure to cut them in a dry day; and let the plants 
be alſo thoroughly dry. Wd 


Watering in general. 


Water, in dry weather, all the different kinds of plants 
which have been lately planted out: this ſhould be duly 
performed till the plants have taken root, | 

| Cardoons. | 
Plant out cardoons into the place where they are to re- 
main to blanch. | 

Theſe plants muſt be allowed a pretty deal of room, in 
order that they may be conveniently carthed up to the pro- 
per height. LEA 

Chooſe a ſpot of the beſt ground for them, in a free 
fituation, and let this be very well dug; then put in the 
plants in rows, allowing a yard and a half. between the 
rows; and ſet the plants three feet and a half from one 
another in the row. Dig no trench, as by ſome practiſed, as 
for celery ; but you may either plant them on level ground, 
'or may make holes like a baſon, in the places where the 
plants are to ſtand, at the diſtance abovementioned ; and ſo 
put one plant in each hole. ke IE wy" YR 

Let them be watered as ſoon as planted, and at all times, 
till they have taken root. | St ERIE 
- The reaſon for ſetting the above plants at ſo. great a 
diſtance from one another, is, as before ſaid, in order that 
you may be able to obtain a ſufficient quantity of earth be- 
tween them, to land them up to a due height for blanching : 


three and four feet high, they ſhould be earthed up almoſt to 
e 


their tops, firſt tying the leaves of each plant cloſe together 
with hay or ſtraw bands. 


September and October. | th 
Theſe plants are of the ſpecies of an artichoke, their 
leaves being very like them; but it is the ſtalks. or leaves 
only of the-cardoons that are uſed ; which is principally in 
ſoup and for ſtewing ; but they muſt firſt be rendered per- 
fectly white and tender, by landing up, as above men- 
tioned. . 6 | : * 
0 The 


for where the plants arrive at their full growth, or between 


But for the method of earthing them, ſce the work of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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Abricot- trees, &c. | 18 
W HERE the apricot, peach, and nectarine- trees, 
were not looked over, and put into proper order laſt 
month, it muſt now be done. 5 „ 
This work ſhould be begun the beginning of the mouth, 
and followed with the utmoſt diligence, till the whole is 
completed; for where theſe trees are ſuffered to remain 
long in the wild confuſed manner that they naturally grow 
into at this ſeaſon, it would not only prove detrimental, in 
a great degree, to the trees, but would alſo very much re- 
tard the growth and ripening of theſe kinds of fruit. 
Therefore, let theſe wall trees be now, in general, gong 
over; taking good care to clear away all the ill- grown, anc 


ill- placed ſhoots ; for this will not only ſtrengthen, but make 
more room, 'to train the uſeful ſhoots in a. proper manner 


* 


to the wall. | eee 
That is, let all ſuch ſhoots as are 2 luxüriant in their 
growth; be, in general, diſplaced; and, alſo, all the fore- 
right ſhoots; and all ſuch as are not well placed for train» 
ing in, muſt likewiſe be taken fl. 
et them be taken off quite cloſe to the place from whence 
they are produced. A $4.45 pay E 
But obſerve to leave, in every part of theſe, trees, a ſuffi - 
cient quantity of the beſt ſhoots for the purpoſe of bearing 
next year; that is, leave all the regular and moderate 
owing ſhoots, that are any thing well ſituated, and can 
conveniently laid in; and, at the ſame time, let them 
all be laid in cloſe to tie wall, in a neat manner. 
Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots, for the reaſon men- 
tioned. laſt month; but lay them in, large and ſmall, at 
their full length. : E 
Let the ſhoots, in general, be laid, or nailed in, as re- 
gularly as can be; and take particular care to lay them in 
uch .a manner as the leaves may afford a moderate ſhade, 
in hot ſunny days, to the fruit: for all kinds of yall-fruit 
thrive much the beſt under a flight coverture of leaves: the 
leaves will alſo ſhelter the fruit ſomewhat from the cold- 
night air. NE Oo RF © e 
a Thinning Mall- fruit. 


oY 


Thin the wall-fruit, where it is produced, and Rill re- i 


maining too cloſe upon the trees. Thi 
1s 


: 
| 


1 


| 
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This is to be underſtood, principally of apricots, peaches, . 
and nectarines; and in thinning them, let the ſame rule be 


obſerved now, as that mentioned in the laſt month, on the- 
ſame kinds of fruit. | eek 


| Huple-trecs, tos C's 
_ The apple, „plum, and cherry-trees, both againſt 
walls an epallers, vt now have made ſtrong 1 
where it was not done in May, it is now full time they were 
gone over, and properly regulated. | 

Let thoſe trees be looked over with very good attention, , 
and let. them now be properly cleared from all uſeleſs and 
unneceſlary.. ſhoots ; that is to fay, let all luxuriant ſhoots, 
wherever they appear; be taken off cloſe: all foreright 
ſhoots muſt be alſo taken away; and alſo ſach ſhoots as: 
are produced in parts of the trees, whereby they cannot be 
properly trained in; and ſuch as are abſolutely not wanted 

r a ſupply. of wood, muſt all be diſplaced. 


But in ordering theſe trees, it muit be obſerved, that 
although there is no need to leave ſuch a general ſupply of. 
* wood, as in peaches, nectarines, &c. which ; 
ir. fruit always upon one year old ſhoots, yet there is a 
neceſſity to leave every ſummer a ſupply of young wood, 
in every part of the tree; but as-to apples, 1 lums, 
and cherries, their branches will not begin to bear al the 
are two or three, and ſome four or five years old; that is, 
te branches of cherries generally begin to bear at one and 
two; the plum and apple, two or three; but thoſe of the 
pear, are at leaſt three, but are ſometimes four or five years 
efote they begin to bear: but when the faid branches of all 
theſe kinds begin to bear, they continue bearing more and 
more, for many years; ſo that, as above hinted, there is- 
no occaſion, after the trees are once furniſhed fully with 
branches, to leave ſuch a general and conſtant ſupply of 
- young wood as in the trees above mentioned ; but, notwith- - 
ding, it will be proper to leave here and there in every 
tree, ſome of the beſt grown and well-placed ſhoots ; and 
this ſhould not,. on any account, be now. omitted : for ſome 
of theſe will very likely be wanted to lay in to ſupply ſome - 
place or other of the tree, in the winter pruning. - 
And where there appears to be an abſolute want of wood, . 
in any part of theſe trees, do not fail, in that caſe, to leave, 
If poſſible, ſome good ſhoots in ſuch parts. | 
It is. always-the beſt merhod to leave, in a moderate * 
els all.. 
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full enough of the beſt ſhoots at this ſeaſon ; they will be 
ready in caſe they ſhould be wanted to fill up any vacancy, 
or to ſupply the place of old uſeleſs or dead wood, when 
you come to prune in winter; and ſuch ſhoots are not wanted- 
at that time, may then be very eaſily cut away; and there is 
nothing like having enough of proper young wood to chooſe: 
from, at the principal pruning tie. 

Let all the ſhoots which are now left, be nailed, or other-- 
wiſe faſtened up cloſe to the wall or eſpalier, in a regular man- 
ner; and each ſhoot at its full length. 1 


Method to fill vacant Parts of Mall. trees with Brancher. 


At this ſeaſon it will be proper to obſerve, that where- 
there is any vacancy of any kind of wall or eſpalier trees, 
and two, three, or more branches may be wanted only to- 
fill the vacancy, and ſuppoſe there be only a young ſhoot 
produced in or near that place, it will, in ſuch cafe, be pro- 

r in the firſt or ſecond week of the month to ſhorten the- 
Faig ſhoot or ſhoots, to three, four, or five eyes, according to 
their ſtrength ; and by this practice each ſhoot ſo treated, 
will ſend forth two or three, or perhaps four lateral ſhoots- 
the ſame ſeaſon to fill up the vacancy. 3 
The above method of ſhortenin the young ſhoots of the- 
ſame ſeaſon, may likewiſe be practiſed on 
procure a ſupply of branches to form a head. 


| Naw Dan ed Treev. Tx f 
Examine new-planted fruit - trees; that is, ſuch as were 
planted laſt autumn, winter, or ſpring; in particular ſtan- 
dard- trees: ſee that they be well ſecured, ſo that they can 
not be rocked about by the wind, to diſturb. their roots. 
This ſhould be duly attended to, but particularly ſtandard} 
trees, which have tall ſtems, and full heads; 10 
evidently appear that thoſe trees, which are ſecured, will: 
make ſtronger ſhoots than thoſe that are not; likewiſe take 
care to keep the earth well cloſed about the ſtems of new 
planted trees, that the ſun, or wind, may not have acceſs. 
that way, to draw the earth near the roots. 8 
Look to the young apricot, peach, and nectarine trees, 
which were Headed down in the ſpring; they will have 
made ſome ftrony ſhoots, and the ſuid ſhoots ſhould now be 
—— to the wall, to ſecure chem from the power of the- 
Wind. | | - WE x 


— 


- 


young trees, tg. 


or it will: 


and 
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Watering. 


Water muſt ill be given in very dry weather, to new- 


Planted trees ; but in particular to ſuch as were planted late 
in the ſpring. 3 | 
| | | Fines. WF 2 


Tube vines againſt walls which were not looked over, 
Pope regulated laſt month, will now require it very 


muc | | en | 
Where this work was omitted in the former month, it 


ſhould now be forwarded with all convenient expedition, 
_ otherwiſe. it will be impoſſible to procure, at the proper ſea- 


fon, large and' well ripened grapes; for when the vines arg 


permitted to run into diſorder, it is a great diſadvantage to. 


the fruit, for the branches will not only be ſmall, but will 
alſo be very irregular, and the grapes will ripen lte; and 
at beſt, will be ill taſted. + . 
Therefore, where it was not done in May, let the vines 

now, in general, gone over : and let them be thoroughly 
cleared from all the uſeleſs ſhoots ; and then let all the uſe- 


ful ſhoots be immediately nailed. in cloſe to the wall, in a 


regular and. neat manner. 1 
Obſerve new, in ordering the vines, as in the former 

month, te nail in all the ſtrong ſhoots as have fruit u 

them; and alt fuch other ſhoots as are ſtrong, and riſe in 
rts of the wood where wanted, muſt likewiſe be left, and 


aid in cloſe ; but clear away all ſmall weak ſhoots. in every 


part: and Urewiſe take off all ſuch ſhoots as are Barren, 


and riſe in places where not wanted, or cannot be readily 
trained in. | in ee ee 

Thoſe vines which were looked over, and ordered in May, 
ſhould now be looked over again. 1911 
In doing this, obſerve to clear away all ſnoots whatever, 


that have been produced ſince laſt month; and be ſure to 


rub off all thoſe ſmall ſhoots, which riſe from the ſides of 
the ſame ſummer ſhoots. 22 ORG 

| 5 Vineyards. | | 
The vineyard ſtill demands a good ſhare of attendance: 
the vines. muſt not be ſuffered to run into confuſion, for in 


preventing this depends the whole ſucceſs, | 


Therefore let the bearing ſhoots be trained to the ſtakes, 
with ſome degree of regularity, ſo that every ſhoot may 


enjoy 


enjoy 3 * benefit of the ſun ard free air, At the fame 
time diſplace all weak and ſtraggling ſhoots, and all ſuch 
as cannot be trained in proper order to the ſtakes, 4 

Deſtroy weeds in the yineyard ; this is alſo a very ne- 
ceſſary work, for it is abſolutely a very great advantage to 
the growth and timely ripening of the grapes, to 9 25 | 
groung near the vines clean. N 


Budding, or incculating.. : 


Budding, or inoculating, my tug begun upon We, | 
in the thir "or fourth week in the month. 


The ſorts proper to begin upon, are the early kinds of 
apricots, peaches, and nectarines. . 

Cloudy weather, beſt ſuits this work; but if no ſuch 
weather happens, it will then be moſt proper to do it in 4 
morning or evening. 54 | 

The proper ſtock to bud the above fruits upon, is tharof 
the plum, raiſed from the ſtones of that fruit: and when 
the ſtock is two or three years old, it is a proper ſize to bud 
upon. See the work of February, where are directions for 
raiſing them, both from ſeed and ſuckers. 

The bud muſt be inſerted in the ſtock at about fix niclics 
from the ground; that is, if the tree is intended to be a 
dwarf for the wall; but for a ſtandard, the budding may be | 
performed at the height of three, four, or five feet. . 

Obſerve- always to chooſe a ſmooth | part of the ſtock to 
make the inciſion to receive the bud. 

But the manner of performing this operation, iinſereed; 
in full, in the work of the Nurſery, for Jobs" fa 3 


Stracoberries. 3 
The ſtrawberry beds muſt now be duly Cupid, ; in % 
weather, with 5 u. 1 2 
The waterin uld, in a time, be repeat 
every two or — days, een till doe the 
middle of the 3 for about that time the principal. 
crop. of moſt: kinds of ſtrawberries will be about letting, and  - 
ſwelling to their reſpective fizes; and while the fruit are 
taking their growth, the plants ſhould be encouraged by 
keeping the earth in the beds always in a middling degree 
moiſt, and the advantage will plainly appear in the 2 ela 
well as the quantity an and quality of the fruit. 


. Planting Strawberries. | 128 
Where 8 plantations of ſtrawberries are uy” it will, 
2 about 


— 
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about the middle, or latter end of the month, be a proper. 
time to provide ſome plants for that purpoſe. 
Remember, however, to chooſe the young plants of the 
ſame year, which arife from the runners. | 
In chooſing the plants, let them be taken from ſuch 
ſtrawberry beds as bear well, and produce. large fruit. 
| Chooſe a parcel of the ſtouteſt props of the ſame ſum» 
mer's growth, as above hinted, taking them carefully up 
with the roots. "7 A | ; 
Trim the roots a little, and cut off any ſtrings from the 
head of the plant; then let them be immediately planted. 
But it will not be ſo proper to plant them now into the 
beds, or places where they are to remain; but rather plant 
dhem into a nurſery bed, in a ſhady ſituation; a ſhady bor- 
der will. be a proper place; there put in the plants about 
three or four inches aſunder; and, as ſoon as planted, give 
a gentle watering· ta ſettle the earth to their roots. 
There let them remain till September, or October; by 
vbich time chey will be ſtrong; aud in fine order to tranſ- 
plant. and ate then to be, planted out for goed; they muſt 
then be planted a foot aſunder every way AT 
The above method of procuring ſtrawberry plants at this 
ſeaſon is vt ey practiſed.; but it is much the beſt 
way, tor the. plants. will be much ſtronger and finer by Sep- 
tember, than any chat can be proeuted at that time from 
the old deds. NES IP | 
If you any time in this month plant out ſome of the 


ng Ce alpine, or prolific: ſwawberry, they will 


ruit the ſame year; that 19, they. wil bear in Auguſt, 
September, and October; and, in mild ſeaſons, this fort of 
ſtrawberry will bear till near Chriſtmas, provided the plants 
are in a warm border. n 5 
| | Preſerving Cherries from Birds, | 
Hang up nets before early cher «treas; againſt walls, to 
protect the fruĩt from ſparrows, and other devouring birds. 
Likewiſe, where: large nets can be conveniently dran 
over the choicer kinds of ſtandard cherry- trees, it ſhould- 
be done the beginning ot this month. | | 
"Sad 11, Deftroying Suan. 8 
Deſtroy ſnails.3 look for them in a morning and evening, 
and after ſhowers of rain in particular, upon the apricot; 
peach, and nectarine tręes. | e 


—- 
- 


n 


ſupported, and trained with upright 
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| Tranſplanting Annuals. e 

AT OW plant out all the hardier kinds of annual flog» 
| ers, into the different parts of the garden where they 


.are t remain. 


The ſorte proper to plant out bow, are French and Affi. 


can marigolds, chtyſanthemums, perſicarias, the tree and 
purple amaranthuſes, and ſcabiouſes; the egg - plant, ſtra- 
monium, palma Chriſti, love- apple, and the tobacco plant. 


Plant out alſo the marvel of Peru; balfams, and cap- 
cums; the China aſters, Indian pinks, and ten · week ſtocks, 
with the lars — — ſuch like ſorts; but this? 
laſt generally ſucceeds beſt when ſown, where it is to remains, 

Obſerve, that all the above, and ſuch other annual 
plants are now to be tranſplanted, muſt be removed in a 
{howery time. Na 

Let them be carefully taken up, with, balls, or, at leaſt 
with as much earth as will readily hang about their ronts; 
and in that manner plant them in the beds, borders, ot 
other parts of the » In. planting them take good 
care to cloſe the earth well about their roots and ſtes. 

As ſoon as planted, give every plant a little water; and 
in dry weather repeat the watering, accaſtonally, till they. 
have all fairly taken root. a 3 

Obſerve as the larger kinds of theſe plants advance in 
height, to let them be properly ſupported with ſticks; for 
che beauty of theſe ſorts depends greatly in being neatly 

| ms. EE an 


Tender Annzals.. 


The cocks-combs, and tricolors, globes, double balſams, 
double ſtramoniums, and egg-plant, and ſuch other curious 
annuals as were, in order to draw them up tall, placed in 
drawing-frames, of glaſs-cafes, wilt how need to be often 
refreſhed with water, NS. 1 8 

Theſe plants, in warm ſunny weather, will ſtand in need 
of that article, at leaſt, three times a week; but give it to 
them moderately at each time. 2 

The plants muſt alſo be allowed a good ſhare of freſh air 
every day; and this muſt be admitted to them by tilting 
up the lights a little with props, or by fliding them a little ' 
way open, een 


«7 
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Mind, that ſuch of thoſe plants as are placed in drawing- 
frames, advance in height, to let the frame be Taifed ac- 
cordingly, in the manner directed in the former month. 

The balſams that are in flower, and grow to any toler - 
able ſize, and alſo the combs and tricolors, and ſuch like, 
as are pretty ſtrong, may be brought into the open air, in 
the laſt week in this month; but if not arrived by that 
time, to a proper fize, let them remain a week or two 
longer. | | f * 


Tulips, Crown Imperial, Fenquils, SC. 


Tulips will be now, in general, paſt flowering, and their 
leaves will be decayed; it is then proper time to take the 
roots up out of the ground. . | 

Let this be done in dry weather; and as ſoon as they are 
taken up out of the ground, ſpread them upon mats in the 
ſhade, to dex. 7 | | 
When they are thoroughly dried, and ſomewhat hardened, 
let them be very well cleaned, and ſeparate all the off-ſets 
from the large Toots ; and then put up each fort ſeparately, 
in bags or boxes, till September, Odober, or November; 
at which time plant them again. | : 5 

Take up alſo, where it is intended, the roots of crown 
imperials, narciſſuſes, and jonquils, fritillarias, ſnow-drop 
roots, and the roots of ſpring crocus, and ſuch other bulbous 
roots as have done blowing, and whoſe leaves decay. 

Loet them, as ſoon as taken up, be ſeparated from the 
encreaſed parts; that is. from the ſmall roots, commonly 
called off-ſets ; and theſe; . with another year's growth, will 
alſo produce flowers: when the off - ſets are taken off, let the 
roots be ſpread thin, and ſeparately, upon mats to dry: when 
that is fled, part the oft-ſets from the principal roots and, 
let the whole be cleaned; and put up till the ſeaſon for plant- 
ing, which is about Michaelinas ; or, at leaſt, ſome time 
between that and the beginning of December. 

This is alſo a proper time to- tranſplant bulbous roots 
that have done blowing, and whoſe leaves are on the decay, 

That is, the bulbs, when their ſtalks and leaves decay, 
may then be taken up, and the off-ſets all taken away from 
the main roots; then prepare and dig the ground when, 
that is done, the principal roots may, Hg ee convenient, 
be immediately planted again in the places where they are 
to blow. 3 4 
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All the bulbous roots, at leaſt the choicer kinds, ſuch as 
tulips and hyacinths, ſhould always be taken up once every 
year, in to ſeparate the off-ſets from the principal 
root; and the moſt pour time is, ſoon after the bloom, 

ks 


when the leaves and decay, for then the roots draw 


no ſort of nouriſhment from the ground; and when they 


are in an inactive Rate, it is moſt certainly the beſt time to 
remove them. 1 
The common ſorts of bulbous roots, when taken up and 
from the off-ſets, may then, either be planted again 
directly, or may be dried and cleaned, as before ſaid, and 
put in boxes, and kept three, four, or five months. _ 
But the tulip roots, and hyacinths, in particular, ſhould 
ke kept above ground till -about Michaelmas time, or 2 
month longer ; for they will ſhoot much ſtronger, and pro- 
duce larger flowers, than the roots that are in the ground 
all ſummer, „„ | | 
And alſo the crown imperials, orange lilies, nareiſſuſes, 
bulbous iris, jonquils, and the like, that are taken up at 


the decay of the leaves, will likewiſe bear to be kept above 


ground ſeveral months. 5 
| Guernſey Lily Roots, 


Tranſplant Guernſey and Belladona lily-roots ; the leaves. 


will now be decayed, which is the proper time to remove 
them. 3 | 
But theſe need not be taken up oftener than once in two 
or three years, eſpecially the Guernſey lily, which is then 
moſt neceſſary to be done, or ſeparate them from the. en» 
creaſed parts, or off-ſets.; and by taking them up, and part- 


ing them, and then planting them fingly into « new dug 


bed, or of new compoſt, it willencourage them great! 
and chan wel ſhoot and . much ſtronger N. 


The off. ſets ſhould alſo be planted in a bed, or pot, or 


boxes by themſelves, and will be ſtrong enough to flower in 


two or three years. 


Theſe roots ſhould be planted in a bed, or pots of light 
ſuandy earth. | % 

They commonly flower in Se and October; at 
which time they ſhould be ſheltered occaſionally, in very 
wet or ſtormy weather, with a covering of 


the roots are -rearing, ſhould be ſheltered with a frame or 
an occafional covering of mats. 1 „ 


hoops and mats. 
And during the winter ſeaſon, the beds or pots wherein 


- 


— 


* 
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; Ranunculus ad Anemone Roots. | 


| The ranunculus and anemone roots, that are paſt flower. 
j ing ſhould alſo, as ſoon as their leaves begin to wither, be 
taken out of the ground. | | W 
There is a great deal of care required in taking up theſe 
roots; it ſhould be done in a dry day, and when the ground 
is alſo pretty dry; ſome people, for the greater certainty of 
finding all the roots, and their ſmall off. ſets, but eſpecially 
of the fine ſort, ſift all the earth of the bed as deep as the 
are planted, paring it up neatly an equal depth, and 15 
ſearch for the roots among the little lumps of earth, and 
ſtones that remain in the ſieve. Lay the roots, when taken 
up to dry, out of the reach of the ſun, and ſecure from wet. 
When properly dried and cleaned, put them up in boxes, 
and place them in a dry room, till the time for planting 
* 


them again. 


te nn > ——— 


Hyacinth Roots, 
- The curious hyacinth roots, which were laid fideways 
into a bed, or ridge of earth, laſt month, to ſwell and 
harden, will be now in condition to take up. ee: 5 
Take them up in a dry day, and clean them ; then 
- ſpread them upon mats in a ſhade, for. a ſew days; and put 
them up in cloſe and dry boxes, till September or October; 
then plant them again. oy + Hs 
Where hyacinth roots of the fine double kinds ſtill remain 
in the beds where they blowed, they ſhould be taken up in 


the beginning of the month. 


Management of Autumnal Flowering Bulbs, 


This is a good time te take up, and alſo to tranſplant all 
- ſuch bulbous and tuberous roots as blow in autumn. ;..» i 
In particular, colchicums, autumnal crocuſles, and nar- | 
eiſſuſes, where it was not done in May; alſo autumnal 
hyacinths, and ſuch other autumnal flowering bulbs, or 
tuberous roots, whoſe leaves are decayed. 3 
When the roots are taken up, let all the off- ſets be taken | 
away; the roots may then be planted again directly, or 
may be kept out of the ground ſome time ; but not longer 
than till the firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt ; becauſe, if 
Kept longer out of the ground, they will not blow with any 
tolerable degree of ſtrength in autumn. | 
Tranſplant cyclamens; the leaves are now decayed ; that, 


— ———— 
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is, take up the roots and part them: then new prepare the 
mould, and plant them __ „ 

Theſe roots may be planted either into pots, or in a bed 
in the full ground; but if the latter is to be practiſed, the 
roots ſhould be planted cloſe under a warm wall, for if 
plamted in a more open ſituation, they will not flower well, 
and beſides the roots will be apt to ſuffer in winter. | 

But when theſe roots are planted in pots, they may be 
moved into a green-houſe, or placed under a garden-frame 


in winter. | 


This plant generally begins to flower in February or 
March, according to its ſituation. | 


Propagate fibrous-rooted Plants, 

Propagate perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by 
cuttings of the flower-ſtalk.. „ N 

By this method, the double ſcarlet lychnis, lychnideas, 
and ſeveral others of the like perennial plants, may be in- 
creaſed. ; | „„ ROT 
The method of preparing the cuttings, and planting them, 
is this: 3 | 5 

Let ſome of the ſtouteſt flower - ſtems be cut off cloſe to the 
head of the plant: cut theſe into lengths, allowing three or 
four joints to each: plant them about four inches aſunder, 
in a ſhady border, putting two Joints of the cuttings into the 

ound, and water them as ſoon as plante. 

It will be a good method to cover the cuttings cloſe with 
hand-glaſſes ; for this will greatly promote their taking 
Ot. a 1 ow 7 ; hl 


planting 


Tranſplant Seedling Plants. 3 
Tranſplant from the ſeed · bed, the wall- flowers, ſtock July 
flowers, ſweet-williams, and columbines, which were ſown 
in March or April, ON 
They muſt now be planted into nurſery- beds. Let them 
be ſet about fix inches aſunder : and as ſoon as planted, 
give them a good watering, to ſettle the earth properly 
about their roots. 


The plants are to remain in this bed till about Michael- 


mas; and are then to be planted out again for good, into the 


borders or places where they are to remain. They will make 
a ſine ſhew with their flowers the next year, 


Tranſplant alſo the holyhocks, tree-primroſe, fox-gloves. 
and pyramidal * were ſown in the ſpring. 
a 2 1 1 
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ent parts of the 


not always 
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Likewiſe the Canterbury bells, and Greek valerian; 
fingle roſe-campion,. rackets, ſcarlet lychnis, and ſuch 
other perennial plants as were ſown two or three months 


A 
S Theſe muſt alſo be planted about fix inches a-part, in 


nurſery-beds, there to remain till September or October; by 
which time, they will make ſtrong and handſome plants ; 
and are then to be taken up and planted out where they are 
to remain to flower. 

They will all flower next ſummer, and will make a beauti- 
tiful appearance, provided they are properly placed in differ- 


| Carnatzions. 8 

Take care of the choice carnations : they will, towards 
the latter end of the month, begin to break their pod for 
flowering, at which time they mult be well attended. 

One great article in the beauty of this curious flower, is 
to have it open regularly; but this the larger flowers will 

ru without the help of an ingenious hand. 
Therefore, in order to favour the opening, and more 
regular ſpreading of the petals, let the inner cup, or flower 
pod, be cut open a little way, in ſeveral places. ; 

This ſhould be done juſt as the flower begin to break the 
pod. It is beſt to do it with a ſmall pair of narrow-pointed 
iciſſars, cutting the pod. therewith, a little way down from 
each notch. or mdenting at the top. 

But take good care not to cut the pod too deep at firſt, 
but rather open it but a little at each place; and, in a day 
or two after, if that is not ſufficient, cut it down a little 
more. 


But in doing all this, take care to leave” ſo much of the 


| bottom of the pod entire as will anſwer the purpoſe of keep- 


ing all the petals, or flower-leaves, regularly together. 
emember that the carnation plants in pots, ' ſhould, 

where it was done in May, be now placed upon the ſtage; 

but the top of the ſtage muſt not be covered until the 


towers are opened, and then the cover muſt be conſtantly 


kept on, to defend them from the fierce ſun, and from 
heavy rains. : | | "= 

The pots muſt be pretty often watered; they will require 
it, at leaſt, three times a week. The rule is, to keep the 
earth a little moiſt ; that is, ina middlmg degree, 

Likewiſe, let the flower-ſtalks of thete plants, as they 
| OY rite 
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riſe in height, be neatly tied up to the ſticks, The ſtalk 

ſhould be tied in ſeveral places, bringing it to touch thy 

ſick ; but do not tie it too ſtrait, . A 
_ - Carnations and Pink Seedlings. 

The carnation plants and pinks, raiſed this year from 
ſeed, will be ready, by the middle of the month, to be re- 
moved from the ſeed-bed into a nurſery-bed. 

Prepare for that purpoſe.a bed or two of good earth, three 
feet and a half broad ; break the clods well, and rake the 
ſurface of each bed even. 

In each bed, put in ſix rows of plants by line, placing 
them fix inches aſunder in the row. Water them gently as 
ſoon as planted ; and in dry weather, repeat the waterings 
at leaſt once every two days, till they have taken good root, 

In ten or twelve weeks time, they ſhould be removed 
e gain into another bed; — are then to be planted a foot 
aſunder each way. Some of them may alſo, at that time, 
be planted out into the borders among other plants. 
They will all flower next year, and when in flower, 
ſhould be examined with attention, but in particular 


the carnations ; far out of the whole, there will no doubt 


be ſome new, and alſo very good flowers, and theſe are to 


be then encreaſed by layers, according to the general me- 


thod : laying is a ſure method to propagate the forts you 
defire; for the layers that are layed this year will flower 
next ſummer, and produce the ſame flower in every ſhape 
and character as the mother plant: but it is not ſo with the 
feed; for if you ſow the ſeed of the fineſt carnation, there 
will fometimes ariſe from that, if of one fingle flower ſeveral, | 
all differently marked, -nd perhaps not one like the original, 
nor any that can be reckoned very good flowers ; and, on the 
contrary, there will be ſometimes, as above ſaid, come many 
new and valuable flowers from ſeed ; fo that fowing ſome ſeed 
every year is the only way to obtain new variety. | 
f Laying Caruations. ; 
Propagate carnations by layers, This work is generally 
begun about the middle of this, and continued, according 
Bs the plants ry ay 4 * _ of — month. . 
The general method o rming the operation of lays 
the plants is this: 2 | * 225 I ria 
u the firſt place, provide ſome rich light earth, in 2 
barrow or baſket, and a parcel of ſmall hooked flicks, or 
Pegs, TR” 7-4 na Ee att 
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Having theſe ready, clear away the weeds, and any litter 
about the plants; then ſtir the ſurface of the earth a little; 
1 and then lay thereon as much of the earth as will raiſe the 
| | ſurface round each plant to a convenient height, ſo as to 
| receive the ſhoots or layers readily. | | 

When this is done, proceed to prepare the ſhoots in order 
for laying. They muſt be prepared in the following manner: 
Pull off the leaves on the lower 1 of the ſhoot; but 

- let thoſe which grow upon the head of the ſhoot remain; 
only cut two inches, or thereabout, off their tops: then, 
about the middle of the ſhoot, fix upon a joint, and placing 
the knife on the under ſide of it, ſlit the ſhoot from that 
Joint, rather more than half way up towards the next above. 

Then make an opening in the earth, and immediately 
lay in the ſhoot, and ſecure it there with one of the hooked 
ſticks. Mind to raiſe the ſhoot gently up, ſo as to make 
the head of it ſtand as upright as poſſible ; and ſee that the 
{lit be open ; then cover up the body of the ſhoot with more 
of the ſame.mould ; and in that manner proceed till all are 
layed, | | | 
"As ſoon as all the ſhoots belonging to one plant are layed, 
give them a gentle watering, which will ſettle the earth re- 
gularly about all the layers. TY 4 
The waterings ſhould be, in dry weather, often repeated; 
but let it be done with moderation, and always lightly, fo 
as not'to diſturb or waſh the earth from the layers. 

In fix weeks time, or thereabout, the layers will be finely 
roored, and are then to be taken off from the old roots and 
planted, ſome of the beſt into ſmall pots, and the reſt into 
nurſery-beds, there to remain till October; at which time 
they may be taken up with balls of earth about their roots, 
and planted in the borders; or may remain in the nurſery- 
beds all winter, where they can with garden-frames, or other 
covering, be ſecurely and readily protected in time of hard 
froſts, ſnow, or much rain; and are to be tranſplanted into 
the borders the latter end of February, or March. 
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3 Double Swect-williams and Pinks. 


Double ſweet-williams and pinks may alſo be encreaſed 
by laying down the young ſhoots. i FTIR 
| The thoots of theſe plants will be ready for laying any 
time between the middle and end of the month. They are 
alſo to be prepared and laid in the ſame 'manner as car- 
nations, whe, e i 
1% | . "He | The 
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The layers of carnations, pinks,, double ſweet · williams, 
and the like, raiſed this year, will all blow next ſummer. 


Another Method of propagating Curuations and Pinks, 


-» 


But there is another method much in practice in propa- 


gating carnations and pinks, but particularly the latter, and 


that Is by cuttings, or (according to the gardeners phraſe) - 


by piping, which is thus performed: 

About the middle or latter end of this, or beginning of 
next month, the plants will have made proper ſhoots for 
this operation ; however, any time between the middle of 
June and July, the cuttings may be taken off, obſerving you. 
are to take only the upper part of that ſhoot which 1s to be 
taken; and if the piping, or cutting hath, when taken off, 
two joints, it is ſufficient; ſome floriſts take them off with 
a knife, cutting them cloſe above a joint; and others chooſe. 
to take them off with the hand only; and them ethod is this: 
take the head of the ſhoot between the ends of your fin 


and thumb of your right hand, and with the left hold the 


lower part of the ſhoot ; then pulling the head of the ſhoot 
gently, it will readily part and come out of its ſocket, about 
the third joint from the to. Re, 10 
Having procured a quantity, let their tops be trimmed 
pretty ſhort; and if the bottom of the cutting appears rag- 
d, cut that even; they muſt then be — y planted 
in a bed, or in pots of — rich earth. | 
The earth muſt be broken very fine, and the ſurface made 


very ſmooth; then, taking the cuttings one by one between 


the finger and thumb, thruſt them. gently near half way into 


the earth, put them about an inch,” or an inch and a. 


half diſtant from one another: mind, in planting, to make 


no hole to receive the cutting, but only thruſt the end gently 


into the earth, which will make way for itſelf; and as ſoon 
as a quantity is planted, give them immediately a gentle 
watering. | | 3 
They muſt be ſhaded from the ſyn from about nine in the 
morning till about five or fix in the evening. 1 
If theſe cuttings were to be covered cloſely with glaſſes, 


it would be a great advantage, it would make them take 
root very free, and they would be fit to tranſplant ſooner by 
_ a fortnight or three weeks than thoſe that are fully ex . 

They muſt be frequently ſprinkled. with water; juſt to 


keep:the earth a little moiſt, and no more, 


; ote, pinks may be propagated by ſlips "odint theſe ſhould - 


+ 


| ods ; and, where ragged or 
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be planted in March, April, or May, choofing ſuch flips 
as are not more than five or fix inches fong, putting them 
into the ground, within an inch and a halt of their tops, 


and water them. 


| Support Floawering-plants. 

Continue to ſupport with ticks all the tall growing plants, 
according as they grow up and require it. 

This work ſhould be duly attended ta, for there is none 
more neceſſary, and nothing looks better than to ſee all the 
plants ſtanding firmly in their places, and neatly trained 
with ſtrait and upright ſtems. 


| Trimming aud ordering Flower-plantss 
Go round now and then Rong the perennial and bĩen- 
nal „that are now, and ſuch as are ſtill to come into 


flower, and trim ſuch of them as want it. 
That is, cut off all tra ling, broken, and decayed 
_ leaves appear, pull theſe 
4 | 


Examine fuch plants as branch out fo as to form heads, 
They ſhould be ſomewhat affiſted in their own way; that is 
to ay, let all ſhoots that riſe from the main ſtem near the 
ground be cut off cloſe: and any ſhoots from the head, that 
advance in à ſtraggling manner from all the reſt, ſhould: 
a:ſo be reduced to order, | 

Many of the annual plants ſhould be treated in that man- 
ner; in particular the African and French marigolds ; and 
alſo the ehryſauthemums; and ſuch other plants as branch 
dut in the like manner. ; 

For, by training theſe plants up with twelve or fifteen 
inches of a clear fingle ſtem, they will form handſome and 
regular heads; and will produce much larger and fuller 
—— than if ſuffered to — out all the way from the 

ttom. | 

Cut down the flower-ſtems of all ſuch perennial plants as 
are paſt flowering. * 
In doing this, let the ſtems be cut off cloſe to the head of 


the plant; and at the ſame time clear the plants from dead 


leaves, if there be any ſuch. 

But where itis intended to ſave ſeeds from any of the pe 
rennial or biennial plants that produce ſuch, it will be 3 
to leave, for that purpoſe, only ſome of the principal - 


ſtems, cutting off all ſuch as are weak and ftraggling, 5 
ut 


ay Oo  v 


| weeds. to remain = any of the borders, eſpecially 
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8 . A 
Cut box edgings: about the middle of the month is the 
proper time to begin that work, It ſhould be done in moiſt 


weather, ; | 
edgings ſhould be cut very neat ; they ſhould not 


Theſe 


be ſuffered to grow higher than three inches, or chereabout, 


nor much broader than two. | 
Where the edgings of box are kept to near that ſize, they 
look exceeding neat ; but where permitted to grow to five or 
fix inches, or more, in height, and perhaps as much ip 
breadth, they then have a very clumſy appearance, 


Clearing the Borders from Weeds, Wc. 
The borders in ou ſhould now be kept remarkably 
neat ; let no ſort of litter be ſeen upon them, and keep them 


very clear from weeds, 25 
Fhis fhould be conſtantly attended to, never 


near walks; but when weeds appear thereon, let it be al- 
ways a rule to deſtroy them while young, eicher by hand or 
hoe. Let the hoe be uſed in dry days, cutting the weeds 


up clean within the ſurface ; then let che borders be neatly 


raked, | | 
©. Ewergreens and Flowering-/Prubss £54) 

The clumps or quarters that are planted with flowering- 
ſhrubs, or evergreens, ſhould alſo be kept exceeding neat, 
and free from weeds, | 

Exammethe evergreens and flowering-ſhtubs : when they 
have made any remarkable ſtrong diſorderly ſhoots, they 
ſhould have the ſaid ſhoots reduced to order, either by cut- 
ting them cloſe, or ſhortening, as it ſhall ſeem moſt proper, 
7 as to train, or confine the plant to ſomething of a regular 

orm. b | ET AI 
ECTS  Waterings. | 3, 
New-planted ſhrubs of every kind ſhould ſtill be now and 
then watered in dry weather, in particular ſuch as were 
planted late. 

Water alfo, in dry weather, all the pots of double rockets, 
roſe-campian, . catchfly, campanulas, ſcarlet lychnis, and 
double ſweet - williams ; and all other plants that are contained 
in pots. =). Þ | 

They will want water at leaſt three times a weck, but in- 
particulas the ſmall pots; for theſe, .comaining but. a ſmall = 

— : ES portion 
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portion of earth, will conſequently require to be often re- 
treſhed with water. , 

_ Likewiſe, let the earth in the top of all the pots, be now 
and then ſtirred to a little depth ; for this will not only ap- 
pear neat, but will alfo encourage the plants, "68h 

Remember alſo to give water in dry weather to the ſeed- 
ling auriculas and polyanthuſes, and alſo to all other ſeedling 


plants. 
% <2 | Auricula Plants. 
. The auricula plants in pots ſhould, where it was not done 
laſt month, be now placed upon a clean ſpot in the ſhade z 
but not under trees, &c. 

The pots muſt, in dry weather, be often watered ; the 
Plants kept clean from decayed leaves, and the pots from 


weeds, 2 

. Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns, | 
Mow graſs walks and lawns duly according as they 

Want it. | 4 


Let them be mown generally about once a week; and, if 
this be done in a complete and-neat manner, it will, even 
in a moiſt ſeaſon, keep almoſt any walks or other pieces of 
graſs in tolerable good order. | | 
The edges of graſs walks and lawns ſhould alſo be kept 
cut very cloſe, for this will add greatly to the beauty and 


neatneſs of them. | 
| Gravel Walks, 


Gravel walks ſhould alſo, at this ſeaſon, be kept ex- 
Sy 2 neat and clean; and ſhould be duly and very neatly 
rolled. Ks Red . | 7 

The principal walks ſhould be rolled at leaſt twice a 
week, with an iron or ſtone roller, But there 1s nothing like 
a good iron roller for that work, for ſuch a roller is not only 
much eaſier for men to draw along, but will alſo make the 
ſurface of the gravel appear much ſmoother than any other. 


- * = 
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vip Taoculate Spricots oF eaches, and Nefarines. 


JT) EGIN to inoculate apricots, and alſo the early kinds 
of peaches and nectarines. This work 8 begun 
1 The 


he 


towards the eighteenth or twentieth of the mo 
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The above trees generall ſucceed beſt when budded upon 
plum- ſtocks. The ſtocks ſhould be raiſed from the ſtones ; 
and when they are two or three years old they will be of a 


right ſize to bud on. 
Mind that the cutt 


ings from which the buds are to be 


taken be cut from healthy trees ; and ſuch as ſhoot moce- 


rately free, 


The method of performing this work may be ſeen in the 
work of next month, in the article Nur/ery. ff bo 


Management of Trees which were budded laf Year. 


Examine the trees which were budded laſt ſummer ; ſome 
rous ſhoots, and ſhould be ſupported. 

it will be proper to get ſome ſticks about 
two feet long; drive one to each tree that has made a vi- 
gorous ſhoot ; tie the ſhoot to the ſtake at two different 


will have made Vigo 
For that purpoſe, 


places, and this will 
Tn the ſtock by the wipd. 


Such 


rſons as are deſirous o 


prevent its being broken or ſeparated 


f having the above young 
trees to form heads ſoon, may, to ſuch as are intended for 


walls or eſpaliers, now pinch or ſtop the young ſhoots from 
the bud, to four, five, or fix inches, and they-will ſoon put 


forth three or four ſhoots near th 


place to form a wall 


But this work of pinchin 
the beginning of the month. 


Eook-alſo to the grafts ; and, where any have made 


-tree., 


f Grafted Trees. 


e ſtock, which. is the proper 
g the young ſhoots ſhould be done 


vigo- 


rous ſhoots, let ſome ſtakes be driven into the ground, and 
then let the ſtrongeſt ſhoots. be tied up neatly to them, _ 


| Troculate Roſes. 


* 


+ Indculate- roſes: this is often. practiſed upon ſome of the 


curious ſorts, which cannot be encreaſed by the general 
method; that is, by ſuckers from the root; for there are 


Therefore, where 


per time to do it. 
They muſt be budded upon 


ſtocks, but the beſt 


damaſk kinds, 


ſome kind of roſes that produce no ſuckers. | 


an encreaſe of ſuch kinds is wanted, it 


ſtocks are the Frankfort roſe and 


* 


r 


muſt be produced by inoculation.; and this is the moſt pro- 
ſome of the common roſe- 


tire 
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Propagate hardy Exotic Trees, Oc. 


Make layers of hardy exotic trees, This may be prac- 
tiſed this month on many of the hard-wooded exotics, - and 
other trees and ſhrubs, in particular the er kinds. 

But take notice, it is the young ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth that are now to be layed. Therefore, havi 
fixed an the plant, let ſuch branches as are furniſhed we 
with young wood be brought down gently to the ground, 
and ſecured there with hooked ſticks ; then let all the young 
ſhoots on each branch be laid, covering them two or three 
inches deep with earth ; but leave at leaſt two or thr 
inches of the top of each ſhoot ont of the ground. I 

They muſt be watered in dry weather; that is, the earth 
about the layers muſt be kept always a little moiſt, but not 
wet: and, il this is well obſerved, many of the layers will 
be well rooted by Michaelmas, or thereabout. 

By this practice of laying the young wood, you may pro- 

te almoſt any ſuch trees or ſrubs as you defire ; but it 
18 er gy N the hard-wooded kinds of evergreens, or others 
which do not put out roots freely from older ſhoots or 
branches; but * my ” ow 3 and wm for 
evergreens, whoſe wood is foft, it is beſt, for the L 
not S oy them till after Michaelmas, or in — 


March; choaſing at theſe times the laſt ſummer's ſhoots. 


Watering Seedling Trees, c. 


3 in dry weather to the beds of all ſeedling trees 
and ſhrul 8. 

This ſhould be particularly practiſed on the beds of ſeed - 
ling exotic plants, and to young cedars, cypreſs, pines, 
firs, and junipers : alſo to bays, and hollies, evergreen 
and arbutus ; and to all other evergreen ſeedling plants. 

But, in watering theſe young plants, let ſome care be 
taken; that is, do not water them too haſtily, leſt you waſh 
the earth away from their roots, which are yet but very ſmall 


and tender, Two or three moderate waterings in a week 


will be enou 
that work, 


gb, and the evening is the proper time to do 


| F Shade Seedling Plants. 8 
The beds of ſome kinds of ſeedling plants ſhould alſo be 
thaded in very hot days from the ſun ; but in particular the 
tender kinds of exotics, eſpecially the evergreen plants. 
But they muſt not be ſhaded too cloſe, nor yet too long 
| at 


" id 
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at a time; for that would draw the plants up weak, and 


of every kind; for weeds will at this time riſe 


make them toa tender. The time is from about 
eleven to two or three o'clock, or thereabout. 
Weeding young Plants. 


Weed alſo with great care the ſeed-beds of young, plant 


as 
April or May, and no labour ſhould be ſpared to deſtroy 
them in time before they grow large: but, above all, among 
the ſeedling plants; for there they are moſt liable to do the 
greateſt damage. ö 


Watering new-planted Trees, c. 


Water new-planted trees; that is, ſuch as were planted 
late in the ſpring, They ſhould, where time will permit, 
be watered, in dry weather, about once a week, all this 
month. | F ; 5 

Do not forget, however, to give water now and then to 
the choiceſt evergreens which were tranſplanted in March 
and April. | £ 

Iz let ſome mulch be kept upon the ſurface of the 

und, about the choiceſt kinds of new-planted trees ant 
— for this is certainly of very great ſervice. It will - 
not only ſave ſome trouble in watering, by its preferving 
the moiſture longer in the earth, but it will alſo protect the 
roots from the drying winds and ſun ; by which means the 
plant will be able to ſhoot with more vigour, both at root 
and top. _— 

Obſerve, therefore, whether the mulch laid ſome time 
fince about new-planted trees be much waſted ; if it be, let 
ſome that is freſh be added ; in particular, to the choiceſt 
plants, and ſuch others as were planted late. | 

Tranſdlanting Pines and Firs, pt, 

Tranſplant ſome of the young pines which were raiſed 
this ſeaſon from ſeed. 8 > : 

This muſt not be done till the laſt week in the month; 
Sor the plants will not be fit to bear removal till about that 
Prepare for them ſome beds about three feet broad, and 


' 


prick the plants therein about three inches aſunder 


every way, and then let them be watered. has <7 
They muſt be ſhaded from the mid day ſun till they hare 


taken root, which is to be done by 2 
2 - 
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the bed; and every ſunny day let mats be drawn over the 
cps about ten o'clock, and taken off again about three or 
Our. i ' ' 1 ; ; 
Where this is duly practiſed, the plants will ſoon take 
root; and thoſe which are pricked out at this ſeaſon will 
get ſtrength by Michaelmas to enable them to endure the 
winter's cold better than it they were to remain in the ſeed- 


. 


The pricking out theſe plants at this ſeaſon ſhould be par- 
ticularly practiſed where the plants ſtand very cloſe in the 
ſeed- bed. ; b | 


» 
<— 


The GREEN - Hos E. 
RING out all ſuch plants as are till remaining in the 
green - houſe. And let this be done in the firſt week in 
the month. 4 8 5 | 
When the plants are all brought out, let them be imme- 
diately e from dead or decayed leaves, and cut out all 
broken branches and dead wood. 3 
Ihen let the earth in the top of all the pots be ſtirred; 
and, where it was not dons laſt month, let a little of the 
earth be alſo now taken out of each pot, and then fill up 
the pots again directly with ſome new compoſt, and give 
each a little water. 35 
When this is done, let the head of each plant be imme- 
diately watered all over, for this will cleanſe the leaves and 
branches from duſt, and will alſo refreſh. the plants, and 
make them appear lively and more agreeable to the ſight. 


o 


Management of Orange and Lemon-trees when brought out. 


Take care of the orange and lemon-trees. They will 
be now in bloom, and ſhould be properly encourage. 
They ſhould be well ſupplied in dry weather with water. 
It ſhould be given to theſe. plants in a dry ſeaſon, about 
three times a week, but once every two days will not be 
too much. ä | 
And to encourage theſe plants to ſhoot and flower. ſtrong, 
it will be proper to beſtow one more little dreſſing upon 
them as ſoon as they are brought out of the houſe. 


That. is, let the earth in the top of the tubs or pots be once 
2 28 | | more 


more carefully ſtirred up and broken, and then over this 
ſpread a ſprinkling of new mould ; when that is done, give 
a light watering to ſettle the earth again cloſe to the roots 
of the plants. | | hg fer cu 


Care of Orange-trees in Bloom. Chev ed 


Examine alſo the quantity of bloom upon the orangeand 
 lemon-trees. They generally produce much more than is 
proper to be leſt to come to fruit; and this muſt now be - 
gulated by cen many of the bloſſome. 
But this muſt be done with care and regularity. In-the 
firſt place obſerve, the condition of the tree; and, according 
to its ſtrength leave a greater or leſſer number of bloſſoms 
upon it, Leave none but what are upon ſtrong branches, 
and theſe muſt be regularly thinned, leaving the largeſt 
bloſſoms, and ſuch as are beſt ſituated, upon the branches, 
By this practice of taking off the greateſt part of the 
orange bloſſoms, it will be of great advantage both to the 
trees and fruit; for, by leaving only the largeſt flowers, 
and theſe thin and at regular diſtances, the fruit by- that 
means will alſo ſet regularly upon the branches, and will 
ſwell more freely; and the tree having but a moderate 
—— to nouriſh, theſe will certainly grow to a hand- 
me se. k 1535 dn 20S IE 
Beſides, when the trees are but moderately loaded with 
fruit, they will continue in health, and will ſhoot freely and 
regularly in every part. f 1 0 et 


k Shifting into larger Pots, 


When green-houſe plants are in want of larger let 
them hen be Grifeed into ſuch, this being till TE der tid 
to do that work. A 
In doing this, mind to ſhake the plant out of the pot with 
the ball of earth entire about its roots; and then pare off 
all the matted roots round the outſide of the ball; and take 
away alſo ſome of the old earth equally round the ſide, and 
from the bottom; then place the plant into the larger pot, 
and fill up the pot immediately with the new earth. 
Alfter that give ſome water, this will make the earth ſettle 
in properly about the ball, and cloſe it well about all the 
roots. a 290%"6 ft 0's 

When this is done, let the plants be removed to a ſhady 
ſituation, and where it is ſomewhat defended from ſtrong 
winds, The plants are to remain there five or fixaveeks, 
and then be moved to an open expoſure, 28 
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Watering i in general, 


Remember now, in dry weather, to let all the green- 
| houſe plants be properly ſupplied with water. 
y will, in general, want water in d weather every 
two or three days, for as their roots are all confined within 
the ſmall compaſs of a tub or pot, they confequently can 
receiye no nouriſhment but from the earth contained there- 
in. It muſt, therefore, be a univerſal rule to keep the earth 
in the ſaid pots or tubs at this ſeaſon always moiſt, 


| Clear away decayed Leaves. 


Let no decayed leaves, when ſeen, remain upon any of 
the green · houſe Plants; and let no weeds grow in the pots. 


Cuttings of Myrtle. 
11.0 


Plant euttings of myrtle ; that being the beſt and moſt 
ready methad to propagate theſe plants. 

This ſhould be done in the third or fourth week in the 
month; the ſhoots will then, and ne, be in * 

In the firſt place, get ſome large pots, and fill them with 
good light earth : then proceed to take off the cut 

In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take them from ſuch 
plants as are in health; chooſe ſuch ſhoots as are from about 


. _ three or four to ſix inches long, and be ſure to take ſuch as 
_ have ſome ſtrength. 


Having procured {ſuch cuttings, pull off the leaves at the 
bottom of each: that is, clear am the leaves about two 
thirds of each ſhoot, then plant them into the pots; plant 
them about two inches aſunder; and plant each cutting full 
two thirds into the earth ; and let them, as ſoon as planted, 


de lightly watered. 


rr ts in a common garden. frame, and put 
on the glaſſes; but 9 ſlide 4 a little way open to 
admit air. The plants muſt be ſhaded with a mat every 
ſunny day from about ten till three or four o'clock ; and 
this muſt be daily Hed, till the plants have taken woot ; 


which will be in a five or fix weeks time. 


Do not forget to give them water; they will want it 
about two or three times a week ; but give little at each 
time, for too much wet would deſtroy one 
l . is e ay che 


* 
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glaſſes and all other coverings, that the plants may enjoy 


the free air, 
Planting Cuttings of Geraniums, &c. 


Plant alſo cuttings of geraniums; all the ſorts of this 
plant may be encreaſed by that method; and alſo the 
African ſage-tree, ambar-tree, ciſtuſes, and double naſtur» 
tiums; and many other exotic ſhrubs. | i 

The cuttings of theſe ſorts ſhould be about ſix, ſeven, or 
eight inches Pag and may be planted in pats, treating 
them, as aboveſaid, in the management of myrtle cuttings, 

But the above cuttings, . many other green-houſe 
ſhrubs, may alſo be planted in a bed of rich light earth in 
the common ground. Plant the cuttings in this bed three 
inches a-part, and put each about two parts out of three 
into the ground and water them. 2 

Then the bed may be covered with a common hot-bed 
frame, or hand-glaſſes ; and ſhaded every day when the ſun 
ſhines, from nine in the morning till four o'clock in the 
afternoon ; and this is to be done every day till the cutting 
have taken root, £8 25 

A {light hot · bed would promote the early rooting of the 


above cuttings. 15 f | + - 
Remember, however, to water them very moderately 
about three times a week; and keep them free fram weeds, 
Propagating ſucculent Plants. | 
Now is the time to begin to prepare to propagate ſuccu- 
lent plants by cuttings. 6 | "vs 
The ſorts commonly raiſed that way, are euphorbiums 
and ficoideſes ; all the kinds of cereuſes, ſedums, and In- 
dian fig, and ſuch like kinds, i uglatti Sect toed 
Therefore, when it is intended to propagate any of the 
above plants, or otherſucculent kmds, let fome cuttings be 
now taken off from plants. The cutungs are net tobe 
immediately pn „ but muſt be laid upon a ſhelf in an 
airy room. y them out of the reach of the fun, and 
there let them lie eight or ten days; by which time the 
wound, or cut part at the bottom of the eutting, will be 


healed up, and they are then to be planted. TN 
Succulent cuttings mult never be planted till the wound 
made by taking them from the er plant be healed; 


becauſe, were they to be planted while the wound is green 
the very moiſture which would come from that part would 
bring on a mouldineſs and rot the cuttings, l 


— 
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But all euttings do not require to lie the ſame time; ſome 
pps fix or eight days; and others, ten, twelve, and 
ometimes fourteen days, and this muſt be regulated accord- 
ivg as the cuttings are leſs or more ſucculent, 
l heſe cuttings muſt be planted in pots; the pots muſt be 
filled with a light dry compoſt : and, when the cuttings are 
planted, ſuch pots as contain the hardier ſorts, may be 
laced in a frame without heat; and fhaded in ſunny days 
rom nine in the morning till four or five in the- evening : 
they will thus take root; in particular the ſedums, Indian 
figs, and ficoideſes, and ſuch like plants of the hardier 


kinds, Defend them from wet by porting on the glaſſes ; 


which-ſhould be conftantly kept on, but raiſed on props to 


Ive air. - 
* the more tender ſucculent cuttings muſt have this 
help of a hot - bed to promote their taking root: particularly 
the euphorbium, torch thiſtle, and all the other kinds of 
ceruſes. | | 
A bark hot-bed is the beſt, into which plunge the pots to 
their rims. But where fuch a bed cannot be obtained, make 
one of new horſe-dung, Lay on ſome earth and plunge the 
_ in it, put on the glaſſes, and ſhade them five or fix 

ours in the middle of the day with a mat, 25 
' Give them air every day, by raifing or ſliding the glaſſes 
a little open, and give them now and then a little water. 


Taarching, c. 


Inarching may ſtill be performed upon orange-trees: 
where it is deſired to propagate them that way, * 
- -Lemons may alſo be inarched now; - likewiſe citrons, 


— and the curious kinds of jaſmines may ſtil 


propagated by that method of grafting. 


Layers of Green-houſe Shrubs. 

Now make layers of green-houſe ſhrubs ;. there are ſeve-- 
ral forts that may ſtill be propagated by that method. | 
The forts which will readily take this way are, myrtles, 
and the choiceſt kinds of jaſmines, pomegranates, and alfo 
granadilles and oleanders, and many other ſuch like ſorts. 


Léet it be obſerved, if you now lay the young ſhoots of. 
the ſame year, which will be a proper length by the middle 


or end of the month; they will more readily ſucceed, _ 
Let therefore ſuch branches as are well furniſhed with 
young ſhoots be bent down to the earth in the pot, and 
ſecured there, then lay-all-the young w- ode. 
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Fyanſlanting Seedling Exoti en. 
No tranſplant into larger pots the exotic plants which 
were raiſed this year from ſeed. ooo OW 

But theſe plants need not now be planted-into very large 
pots; ſuch as the auricula pots are the proper ſize. Fall 
the pots with light earth; and into each pot ſet one plant, 
and give it a little water. 

Then remember. that ſuch pots as contain the tender 
kinds, muſt be immediately plunged into a moderate hot- 
bed. Put on the glaſſes, and ſhade them till the plants have 
taken root. | 8 _ 

Let them have freſh air every day, by opening or tilting . 
up the glaſſes ; and, about two or three times a week, let 
them be very moderately watered, 

But the hardier kinds will not need the help of a hot- 
bed ; let the pots in which theſe ſorts are planted be placed 
in a ſhady warm ſpot, in the open air; and they will take 
root very well with the help of a little water now and then. 


5 ) 


—— 


| The HoT-Hovser. 1 
"TX hot-houfe ſhould now be particularly attended to; 
the ptants will want water, and muſt have alſo freſh 
air. It is, indeed, the principal work now wanting to be 
done, to ſupply the plants properly with theſe two articles, 
The pine-apple plants, in particular thoſe in fruit, will 
now want very regular attendance, 1 
Theſe plants muſt now, for one thing, be duly ſupplied 
with water; they will, in general, require a little every 
four or five days; but make it a rule never to give them too 
much water at one time. 8 33 + 
Admit alſo to the pines, and all other plants in the bot- 
houſe, a good ſhare of freſh air. SIP oe 
This muſt be done every warm day ; for, without a due 
portion of air, the pines will not nouriſh their fruit well. 
Therefore, about nine in the morning, let ſome of the 
glaſſes be opened; that is, either draw ſome of the top 
— a little down, or ſlide ſome of the upright glaſſes in 
ront, a little way open. n de t 1 
But the glaſſes muſt all be ſhut cloſe every night; and 
abe proper time to ſhut them is about five or fix in the 
evening. rn 15 i S045 4444 e 24 — 
| Cars 


| a dig a piece of the beſt ground. 
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Care of the Succeſſion Pine Plaus. 

Take care alſo of the ſucceſſion pines; that is, the plants 
which are to produce the fruit next year. They muſt, as 
well as tbe plants now in fruit, have a due ſhare of atten- 
non. 

Theſe plants are ſometimes placed in a ſtove, or pit, by 
themſelves, Where this is the caſe, mind to 3 
every warm day, the benefit of freſh air. 


(July, 


They will alſo ſtand in need of frequent refreſhments of 
__ they will require it almoſt as often as the fruiting 
P ants, f | 


; Mag - I Ns = 

Work to be done in the Kirenzx Garvex, 

NO prepare ſuch. pieces of ground as are vacant, in 

order to receive ſuch feeds and plants as are proper 
to ſupply the table in autumn and winter. 

| Planting Savoys and Cabbage.. 

Get ready, in particular, ſome- good 


4, to plant 
out a principal crop of ſavoys and winter 
Let an open ſpot of ground be-choſen for theſe plants x. 


and let it be properly dug, and immediately. put in the 


ants. Let them be planted about eighteen or twenty 


hes aſunder every way, which, at- this ſeaſon, will be 
room enough, 


tak Planting Broccoli. 
» 'Franſplant alſo a full crop of broecoli, The plants muſt 
now be planted where they are to remain; and, for that 


Leet the plants be ſet in rows, allowing the dittance of 
two feet between each row ; and plant them about. twenty 
inches diſtant from one another in the row. Give them 8 
— 2 ſoon as planted — and, if the weather ſhould 
Prove dry, let the waterings be once every two or 
three days, till the plants have all taken rot. 2 


-- 
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But theſe plants, and alſo ca and ſavoys, and ſuch 


like, ſhould, if poſſible, be plantecd out in a dripping time; 


which will be an advantage to the plants, and will fave much 
trouble in watering. | | 


Sow Broccoli Seed, . 


Now ſow alſo ſome broccoli-ſeed. This is to be the laſt 
ſowing, and ſhould be done ſome time before the tenth of 
the month. 2 

This ſeed ſhould now be ſown in a rich ſpot, where the 
ſun has not much power; and, in dry weather, ſhould be 
now and then moderately watered : this will bring up the 
plants ſoon, and forward them in their growth. 

The plants raiſed from this ſowing will be ready to plant 


out for 2 in the latter end of Auguſt, or beginning of NN 
7, | 


September, and will produce their heads in April, and in 
the beginning of May. | | 
Plant out now, to ſupply the table in autumn, a pareel 


of the ſtrongeſt endive. 


Endive requires good ground; it muſt be well dug, and 
the ſurface raked even; then put in your plants, the diſtance 
of a foot every way from one another, and water them as 
ſoon as planted, In dry weather the waterings muſt be re- 
peated, once in two days, till the plants have taken root. 

| Seto Emdive-/tcd. IFN 

Sow alſo ſome endive-ſeed. This ſowing is to raiſe ſome 

plants for the principal winter crop, 

For the greater certainty of 8 a regular ſupply 

all winter of good endive, it will be proper to ſow ſome ſeed, 
at two different times, this month. t ſome, therefore, 
be ſown ſome time between the firſt and tenth; and ſow the 
next parcel about the eighteenth or twentieth, or between 
that and the twenty-fourth of the month. Let this ſeed pe 
ſown tolerably thin, in an open rich ſpot, and rake it in 
with an even hand. We | | 3 

Let the bed or border whereon this ſeed is ſown be now 
and then, in dry weather, watered ; this will bring up the 
plants ſoon, and they will riſe regularly. | 


Kidiq bent. 2 

Planta late crop of kidney - bean. Either the dwarf or 
running kinds may {till be planted, © as * 
| t 
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| But'the ſeed muſt be put into the ground the firſt week 
In the month, otherwiſe this crop will not ſucceed, Let 
them be planted in a fituation where the plants may be 
ſomewhat ſheltered from the nipping morning froſts, which 
ſometimes happens in.September ; for this crop will con- 

tinue bearing, provided the weather keeps any thing mild, 
till October. | 5 7 | 

In planting theſe beans, it will now be proper to obſerve 
the following caution. d . | 2 

That is, if the weather be at this time very hot, and the 

_ alſo very dry, it will, in that caſe, be adviſable, 

fore the beans are planted, to lay them to ſoak in river or 
pond- water. - Let them be laid in the water, in a morning, 
and continue there about fix or ſeven hours, and then be 
immediately planted, 8 
It will alſo be proper, where the ground is very dry, to 
water the drills before you put in the beans. 

But it muſt be obſerved, that this ſoaking the beans is 
only to be practiſed at times as above ſaid, when the ground 
is very dry, and the weather alſo hot and dry; otherwiſe, 
it is better only to let the drills be very well watered, and 
then the beans may be immediately planted, and covered 
With theearth, yo 


Cauliflowers, 


The cauliflower plants which were ſown in -May, for the 
autumn crop, mult now be planted out where they are to 
remain. OR. | 

Let them be planted in a moiſt time: plant them in 
rows, two feet aſunder; and allow. the ſame diſtance be- 
- tween plant and plant, in the row; let them be directly 

el. and afterwards, at times, till they have taken 
good root. | | 

This plantation will begin to produce their heads in the 
beginning of October, and will continue, ſometimes, com- 
ing in gradually, till the middle or end of November, 


Small Sallad. 


Sow, where required, the different ſorts of ſmall ſallad 
herbs ; ſuch as creſſes, muſtard, and radiſh, 

Where theſe ſmall herbs are daily wanted, there ſhould, 
in order to have a conſtant ſupply of ſuch as are young, be 
ſome ſeed ſown, at leaſt once every ſix or ſeven days. 

Thus ſeed muſt ſtill be ſown in a ſhady border: ſow them 

| in 
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in-drills: in dry weather, they ſhould be daily watered, 
otherwiſe the plants will not come up regularly. 
2 Onions, 

Sow ſome onions to ſtand the winter. This muſt be done 
In the ſaſt week of the month, and not before. | 

For this purpoſe, dig a rich ſpot in a ſheltered fituation, 
and divide it into beds three feet and a half, or four feer - 
broad. Immediately fow the ſeed tolerably thick, and let 
it be raked in. The plants will ſoon nile, and will get 
ſtrength by Michaelmas, to enable them to reſiſt the win- 
ter's cold; when they will be very acceptable in the months. 
of March and April, to uſe in fallads, and for other pur- 

ſes. g | 
15 Mind, when the plants are come up, to let them betimely 
weeded, otherwiſe the weeds, which will riſe with the onions, 
will ſoon get the ſtart, and deſtroy the whole crop. 


Carrots. 


In the firſt or ſecond week in this menth, you may ſow 
ſome carrot- ſeed, to raile ſome young carrots for the table. 
in autumn, * *_ 

The carrots raiſed from this ſowing will come into uſe 
after Michaelmas, and will be very fine in October and 
November. : 


| Tranſplant CG elery, 


Now is the time to prepare ſome trenches, in order to 
plant out a good crop of winter celery. | | 
For theſe plants, let an open ſpot of rich ground be 
choſen, and clear it well from weeds ; and there mark out 
the trenches, about a foot broad, and allow full three feet . 
and a half between trench and trench. Dig out each trench 
about one moderate ſpade deep, but not to ſhovel out the 
crumbs, laying the earth that comes out neatly in the ſ 
between the trenches, obſerving to lay it equally, and ſpread 
it as even as poſlible ; and then lay in the bottom of each 
trench ſome good rotten dung, and dig it in, EE any 
Then get the plants; chooſe the ſtrongeſt, and trim the 
ends of their roots; cut two or three inches, or thereabout, 
off the tops of their leaves, and then plant them. Plant one 
row along the middle of each trench, ſetting the plants five 
or fix inches diſtant in the row; immediately vive ſome 
. water, 
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water, and let this be repeated, in dry weather, until the 
plants have got root. ; Ea 
| | Turneps. 

Any time in this month is a fine feaſon to ſow turneps, 
for the ſervice of autumn and winter; that is, the plants 
raiſed from this ſowing will be in excellent order from about 
Michaelmas till Chriſtmas. It will be a great advantage if 
there falls ſome rain, to take the opportunity of ſuch times 
to ſow the ſeed. ' 

In ſowing this feed, great care ſhould be taken not to ſow 
it too thick; ſow it as regularly as poſſible, and take the 
ſame care in taking it into the ground. 2 

This ſeed is very ſmall; two or three ounces will ſow 

ground enough for a middling family: two ounces of ſeed 
will ſow at leaſt fifteen or fixteen rod or poles of ground : 
for when ſown in the field, the common allowance is about 
a pound, or a pound and quarter, or at moſt a pound and 
an half, to an acre of ground. | | 

Hoe the turnips which were fown in June: do this in dry 
weather : cut down all the weeds, and thin out the plants 
to about ſeven or eight inches diſtance, 


| Plant out Lettuce, 


Tranſplant lettuces : the coſs and Sileha, and alſo the 
common cabbage, and brown Dutch- kinds, which were 
ſown laſt month, will now all want to be tranſplanted. 

Chooſe for them a ſpot of the richeſt ground; dig it 
neatly, and let the ſurface be raked even; then put in the 
plants by line : fet them the diſtance of twelve inches from 
one another.. 

Water them as ſoon as planted z and, at times, till they 
have all taken root. 1 8 


Sow Lettuce 


Dig alſo a ſpot of rich ground, and ſow ſome lettuce» 
ſeed. RKither the coſs, Sileſia, or brown Dutch, are ſtill 
the moſt proper kinds. Sow ſome of this feed in the firſt or 
ſecond week, and let ſome more be ſown in the laſt week in 
Eo Gables alot W 
heſe two ſowings will raiſe a proper ſupply o 
plants, to furniſh the table regularly of 2 and 
great part of October; and, it favourable weather, will 
continue till November, 


"BH 


E 
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f | Sow Winter Spinage. . 


Now get ready ſome ground to ſow ſome winter ſpinage. 
The beſt ſorts to ſow now are the prickly-ſeeded: kids; 


; thoſe being much the hardieſt, and beſt able to endure the 


cold and wet in winter. But this crop muſt not be ſown 
till ſome time in the laſt three or four days in the month; 
and even then, it is only adviſed to be ſown in ſuch gar- 
dens where the ſoil is cold or poor, or in expoſed or cold 
ſituations, that the plants may get ſtrengrh before winter. 
But in warm rich ſoils, the firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt 
is time enough. See the work of that month, 8 
Chooſe for this ſeed a clean well lying ſpot, that enjoys 
the winter's ſun, and let it be then neatly dug; and, as 
ſoon as the ground is dug, ſow the ſeed. Do not ſow it 
too thick, and let it be immediately raked in; or, if you + 
2 you may firſt tread in the ſeed, and then rake the 
Ound. 5 . 4 | ( 
Nou may ſow in the ſame ſpot a little ſeed of the browh, 
Dutch, or common cabbaye-lettuce. ; 3 47 49347 
| Turnip-rooted Radiſh. 4 
Now is the very beſt time in the whole year, to ſow the 
turnep-rooted radiſh, | | | 5 
There are two ſorts, one black, and the other white, 
and are generally known by the name of the black, or white 
Spaniſh radiſh. ; | KT 
This kind of radiſh is by many people much eſteemed; 


and the moſt proper time to ſow the ſeed is between t 


tenth and twenty-tourth of this month. It ſhould be ſown 
in an open ſpot. E 
When the plants haye been come up ſome time, they 
muſt be hoed out to about five inches diſtance ; they will 
then have proper room to ſwell, and will be ready to draw 
for the table about Michaelmas, and will continue good, 
eſpecially the black ſort, till Chriſtmas, or till hard froſts 
deſtroy them; but at the approach of ſuch weather may be 
taken up, and preſerved in fang. | 15 
Sow alſo, where required, the ſeed of the common ſort 
of radiſn; but the ſeed of this kind muſt not be ſown until 
the laſt week of this month ; the plants will ſoon come vp, 
and will be ready to draw in the firſt or ſecond week in. 
9 | © Sow 


% 
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Soto Colt-wwortss 


This is how the time to ſow cole-worts. Theſe plants 
will ſerve the family well, in the ſpring, when the ſavoys 
and ſuch like greens are all conſumed. 

What is to be underſtood by cole-worts is no other than 
- cabbage plants; which, when their leaves are from about 
as broad as a man's hand till they begin to cabbage, are 
generally cut for uſe under the name ot cole-worts. 

To have good cole-wort plants, ſow ſome of the beſt ſort 
of Yorkſhire, or ſugar-loaf cabbage-ſeed ; for the common, 
open, or field 'cole-worts are now baniſhed moſt gardens; 
and the advantage of ſowing the above ſort of ſeed is, 


that ſuch plants as are not hoed by way of cole-worts, may 


be permitted to ſtand ; and ſuch of them as do not, will cab- 
bage at a very early time. 
ut, if you deſire to have cole-worts for winter uſe, you 


ſhould ſow ſome ſeed the latter end of June, or the firſt 


week in this month; and from that ſowing, they will be fit 
for uſe early in November and December. | | 
But let it be obſerved, that if you deſire to have the 


plants principally for ſpring ule, the ſeed muſt be ſown tie 


third, but, at lateſt, the fourth week in the month. Dig, 
for this purpoſe, an open ſpot of good ground, and divide 
tit into beds four feet wide; Sow the ſeed therein moderates 
Iy thick, and rake it in regularly. | 


- 


The plants will come up in about a week, and will be 


grown pretty ſtrong by September, and are then to be 


tranſplanted. They muſt be planted out in rows, a foot 
aſunder, and muſt be ſet out about eight inches diſtant from 

each other in the row; but ſee the work of Auguſt and Seps 

1 Pull Onions, 

'{ Examine, towards the latter end of this month, the for- 
wardeſt crops of onions. Whewtheir, leaves begin to wither. 
it is then the proper time to take the roots out of the ground. 
But it is rare that theſe roots are fit to take up in this 


lowing manner: 2 i 
Theſe roots muſt be taken up in dry weather; and as 
ou take them up pull off their leaves, only obſerving to 
eave to each onion four or five inches of the ſtalk, As 


63 month; but if they be, they muſt be managed in the fol- 


clean 


ſoon as taken up, they ſhould Le ſpread to harden upon a 
8 
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clean and dry ſpot of ground; and there let them lay, at 
leaſt, twelve days or a tortnight, remembering to turn them 
once every two or three days, at leaſt; that they may dry 
and harden regularly: * | 
Wen they have lain the proper time, they muſt then be 
gathered up, in a dry day, and carried into the houſe, 
They muſt be laid up in a dry and airy room; but let 

them be firſt very well cleaned : that is, clear them well 
from earth, and all looſe outer ſkins ; and when thus clean» 
ed, bring them in, and ſpread them thin on the floor, 
Let the windows of the room be kept conſtantly open, 
in dry weather, for about a week or fo, after the onions are 
houſed ; and after that, admit no more air that way to 
them, but keep the windows conſtantly ſhut ; only obſerve 
to turn them now and then, and pick out any that are 
decayed, 


Pull Garlick and Shallots. 


Pull up alſo garlick and ſhallots when full grown. This 
as known by the leaves; for when the root is ſwelled as 
much as it will, the leaves will then begin to wither, 


Melons, | „ 
Take care now of the melons ; and in particular, of the 


-plants whoſe fruit are beginning to ripen, - 


Theſe plants muſt now be allowed but very little water, 
for much moiſture at this time would ſpoil the taſte of the 
melons : but, however, in very dry and hot weather, the 
melon plants upon ſome beds will, notwithſtanding, require 
to be, at times, moderately watered, 5 
Therefore, in watering melons, regard ſhould always be 
had to the nature of the earth, and its general depth upon 
the beds. Where there is a conſiderable depth of good loam 


upon them, that is, at leaſt, twelve or fourteen inches, the 


erg that grow upon ſuch beds ſhould not, when their 


ruit is full grown, be allowed any more water: for 
loam, where there is a tolerable depth upon the beds, will 
retain a moderate and proper degree of moiſture a long time. 
There is much advantage in allowing a proper depth of 
mould upon melon-beds, and in having good loam ; the 
plants not only thrive beſt in ſuch earth, but when there is - 
any proper depth on the beds, the plants will not at any _ 
time, want to be often watered, and the leſs water there 1s 
given to melon plants, the better will rhe fruit ſet,. and 
when ripe, will have a more rich and delicate flavour. 


O 2 | Bat 
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But ſuch melon plants as grow in common light earth, 
and where there 1s withal but a moderate depth upon the 
beds will ſtill, in very hot weather, require to be ſometimes 
watered but this muſt be done with moderation, and not 
repeated above once a week. 


To protect Melons from much Rain, * 


The weather ſometimes happens, at this ſeaſon, to be 
very wet; when that is the caſe, the melon plants ſhould, 
at ſuch times, be occaſionally protected. 

The plants which are in frames can be readily ſheltered, 
in ſuch weather, with the glaſſes ; but the plants which 
were planted out under hand or bell-glafſes are more ex- 

ſed, and cannot be fo readily ſheltered ; but as theſe plants 
are now full of fruit, all poſſible means ſhould be uſed to pro- 
rect them when the weather happens at this time to be un- 
commonly wet. | 

For the protection of them, that is, the bell or hand-glaſs 
melons, there is nothing ſo proper as the papered frames, 
ſuch as directed in the former month. | + 

Theſe frames are to be kept conſtantly over the beds 
and they not only defend the plants from cold and wet, but, 
when the weather happens to be very hot, they alſo anſwer 
the purpoſe of ſcreening the plants from the too great power 
of the ſun; and at the ſame time, admit its influence both 
as to the light and heat, in a proper degree, to promote the 
growth of the plants and fruit. | | 
But where there is not the convenience of ſuch frames, 
let ſome other method be practiſed, to defend the bell-glafs 
melons. | | 

For one thing, let the fruit, or at leaſt as many of them 
as are ſwelled, or are ſwelling be covered with the bell- 
glaſſes ; that is, either move the fruit carefully under their 
own glaſſes, or, where there is any ſpare glaſſes, let them 
be brought and placed over the beſt fruit, 

The next thing to be practiſed, for want of better con- 
veniencies, to protect the bell-glaſs melons, is this : 

When the weather proves at this time to be very wet or 
cold, let ſome hoops be carried over the ridges or beds, 
placing them fixteen or eighteen inches diſtant from one 
another; and then, at times, when it rains hard, or in cold 
nights, let ſome large ang thick mats be drawn, at ſuch 
times, over the hoops; or, where it can be procured, ſome 

ainted canvas; ſuch as might be made out of old ſail- cloth, 
would do for this purpoſe better than mats, 
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But theſe kinds of covering are only to be uſed occa- 
ſionally, and ſnould not be ſuffered to be on longer than juſt 


to defend the plants from heavy rains, and when there hap- 


pens to be a cold night. 
Cucumber. 


Cucumber plants now alſo demand care, and none more 
than thoſe which were planted under hand or bell-glaſſes. 
Theſe plants will now be in full bearing, and therefore 
muſt be well ſupplied, in dry weather, with water. They 
will require it, in a dry time, at leaſt three times a week; 
that is, to give them a moderate watering once every other 
day. 
Where theſe plants are properly ſupplied in dry weather, 
with water, ee 4 kept clear from weeds, they will continue 
to bear handſome and well-taſted fruit till the middle of 
September, | 


Cucumbers for pickling, | 

Take proper care alſo of the cucumber plants which were 
ſown in the natural ground to produce picklers. 

Their vines will now begin to advance, and ſhould be 
laid out in regular order: but where it was not done before, 
it will firſt be proper to dig the ground neatly. between the 
holes of theſe plants; but take care not to go ſo near as to 
break or diſturb their roots; and as you proceed in digging, 


let the vines be, at the ſame time, laid out in a neat man- 


ner, at regular diſtances; obſerving to lay ſome earth be- 
tween the plants, preſſing it down gently, in order to part, 
and make them ſpread different ways, as you would have 
them run; mind alſo to draw the earth up round each hole, 
to form a baſon, to contain the water when given in dry 
3 ab * a b 5 4 

This digging will be a great advantage to the plants; for 
they will San fend ere into x; phe eos earth, 
and the effects of it will ſoon appear in the ſtrength and 
fruitfulnoſs of their vines. 0 eee eee 

Theſe plants muſt alſo, in dry weather, be duly ſupplied 
with water : they will require it at ſuch times every other 
day, at leaſt. 6 


% 


4 


* 
* 


(1120 4135 1  » Artichokes. | 
Artichokes now come faſt into uſe ; and the plants muſt 

be Nag Je Abi n b 

grid, al WO. 


* 
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la the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that if you 
defire to have large artichokes, you muſt, in order to encou- 
rage the main head, cut off all the ſuckers or ſmall heads 
which are produced from the ſides of the ſtems; and theſe 
in ſame families are dreſſed for the table. 
1 Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the artichoke (that is 
t the principal head) is cut, to let the ſtem be immediately 
broken down cloſe to the ground. This practice is by 
many people utterly diſregarded ; but it ſhould not, for 
the ſtems if permitted to remain, would greatly impoveriſh 
= || the roots, and injure them much more than is generally 
= imagined, YM | | | 
2 | Cardoons, | 
q Where cardoons are wanted, and where they were not 
i 3 out laſt month, it ſhould now be done the firſt wegKk 
\y mM tains, ; CEE 


Gather Seeds. 


Gather ſeeds of all ſorts according as they ripe. 
Let this be done always in perfect dry weather? and as 
ſoon as they are cut, let them be ſpread immediately in a 
dry place where the air can freely come. There let them 
lay to harden, obſerving to turn them now and then; and 
u ben they have laid a fortnight, or three weeks, they may! 
4 then be beaten out, and well cleaned from the huſks and 
| rubbiſh, and put up in boxes or bage. 
| SARI e A IST 5 
Tranſplant leeks; chooſe a piece of ound, and 
it will — nn woo to che vp to in ce thorough- 
ratten dung. „ 85 
When the ground is dug, mark out beds four feet broad. 
Then get the leeks : chooſe the ſtrongeſt plants and trim 
the roots, and eut off the tops of „ 
them, obſerving to fix rows in each bed, and ſet the 
plants the diſtance of fix inches from one another in the rows. 


1 Z eue . 
Gather mint and baum, as alſo carduus, and all ſueh kinds 
of phyſical and pot-herbs as are now in flower, in order to 
dry, to ſerve the family in winter. 
Theſe kinds of herbs ſhould always be cut for the 11288 
poſe of drying, when they are in the higheſt perfe ward | 
2 | i 2 Shi 


hare done bearing, 
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which is when the plants are in flower, Let them be cur, 
in dry weather, — ſpread, or hung up in a dry airy place, 
out of the reach of the ſun ; and there let them dry gently ; 
for they ſhould. be always dried in the ſhade, CoA 


2 Herbs to difiil, 


Likewiſe gather herbs to diſtil. Many, of the proper kinds 
will be now in flower; and that is the proper time to cut all 
ſuch berbs as. are intended for the purpoſe of diſtilling. 


Plaut Sage. 


Plant ſlips of ſage where it was omitted in the former 
months, and alſo the flips of hyfſop. Winter ſavory, and 
fuch like herbs, may fill be planted, and will ſucceed, *' 

Chooſe ſuch. flips as are about fix or ſeven inches long; 
they muſt be*planted in a ſhady border; and in dry weather, 
muſt be often watered, 

In planting the lips or cuttings of any of the above kinds 
of plants, mind to take ſuch as have ſtrength, and put them 
at leaſt twa thirds of their length into the earth. | 


Gather Flowers of Phyſical and Pot-herbs. 


Gather about the latter end of this month, ſome chamo- 
mile flowers, and the flowers of marigolds and lavender, to 
lay up for the future ſervice of the family, | 9 

Let them be gathered in a dry day, and ſpread to dry in 
2 ſhady place; then put them up in paper bags till wanted. 


Watering ſhould at this time, be duly: practiſed, in dry 


weather, to all ſuch plants as have been lately planted out, 


till they have taken root. | | 

This work ſhould, at this ſeaſon, be always done in a 
morning or in an evening. The proper hours: are, in a 
morning, any time between ſun-rifing - and eight o clock; 


and between the hours of four and eight, or nine in an 


evening. | 
. Clear the Ground. 7 7 . 
Clear the ground now from the Ralks of all ſuch plants as; 


5 


In particular, clear away the ſtalks and leaves of the early : 
crops of cauliflowers, and let the piece be hoed and made 


perfectiy clear from all manner of rubbiſſi and weeds, 


04 Lire- 
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Likewiſe pull up the ſtalks and haulm of ſuch beans and 
peas as have done bearing, and all ſuch other plants as are 
paſt ſervice ; and let all weeds be at the ſame time cleared off 
the ground. j 

The ground will then appear neat, and will alſo be ready 
to dig, in order to be ſown or planted with autumn or winter 
crops. _. | 

' It is alſo a great advantage to kitchen ground to be timely 
cleared from the rubbiſh ; tor the ſtalks of ſome plants con- 
tinue to draw nouriſhment ; which, together with the weeds, 
would greatly exhauſt the ground, 


Tas Fruit GARDEN. 


 Wall-trees. 


N gardens where there are wall-trees that have not yet 
I had their ſummer pruning and nailing, that very need- 
ul work ſhould now be done in the beginning of the month; 
otherwiſe, the fruit upon ſuch trees will not only be ſmall 
and ill grown, but will alſo be very ill taſted, in compariſon 
to the true flavour of theſe fruit. 

And, beſides retarding the growth and debaſing the taſte 
of the fruit, it is alſo detrimental, in a very great degree, to 
wall and eſpalier trees, to neglect the ſummer ordering and 
nailing, entirely till this time; and in particular to apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, and ſuch like trees as produce their fruit 
principally upon the one year old ſhootss. 334 72D 

There is a very great advantage in beginning betimes in 
the ſummer to train the uſeful ſhoots in a proper direction; 
and at the ſame: time to clear the trees from all ill placed 
and luxuriant wood; for when the uſeleſs wood is timely 
cleared out, and the uſeful ſhoots laid in cloſe and regular to 
the wall, the ſun, air, and gentle ſhowers, will have all along 
proper acceſs, not only to promote the growth and improve 
the flavour of the fruit, but alſo to harden or ripen the ſhoots 
properly, which is abſolutely neceſſary to their producing 

fruit and proper wood next year. 2 

But however, where there are wall: trees ſtill remaining 
unregulated, do not fail to let that be done in the beginning 

inet, SIR | 

In doing this, obſerve; as ſaid in June, to clear out all 
CITY: 18 25 luxuriant 
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luxuriant wood ; and all foreright and other ill-placed ſhoots 
are alſo to be diſplaced ; but mind in particular to leave in 
the apricot, ee and nectarine trees, as many of the well- 
placed moderate growing ſhoots as can be conveniently-laid 
in; and let them, at the ſame time, be all nailed in cloſe 
and regular to the wall. I = 
Do not ſhorten any of the ſhoots at this time, but let every 
one be laid in at its proper length, _ | | 
Look alſo again over ſuch wall and eſpalier trees as were 
ordered and nailed in the two laſt months; and ſee if all the 
proper ſhoots which are laid in laſt month keep firm'in their 
places; and where there any that have been diſplaced, or 
are looſe, - or project much from the wall, let them be no 
nailed in again cloſe in their proper poſition, 2 
Likewiſe obſerve, if there has been any ſtraggling ſhoots 
roduced ſince laſt month, in places where not wanted, and 
et them now be diſplaced, _ N 


„Management of Fig- trees. | 
Now begin to nail ſig- trees; nail in as many of the ſhoots 
of theſe trees at this time as you can conveniently, Lay them 


ſtraight and regular, and do not top or ſhorten any ot them. 
See the work of Auguſt. 


Pines, 


[ Vines ſhould alſo be now looked over again, in order to 
clear them from all ſuch ſhoots as have been produced ſince 
laſt month, | | © 

In vines, many ſmall ſhoots generally riſe, one at leaſt . 
from every eye of the ſame ſummer's ſhoots, which were 
laid in a month or two ago; and the ſame ſmall ſhoots muſt 

N. n as they are produced, be all as duly diſ- 
placed. 4 Wy. 4 | 
? All other ſhoots, wherever placed, that have been lately 
produced, | muſt alſo. now be rubbed off cloſe ; and all ſuch 
ſhoots as ſhall riſe any time this month, ſhould as they come, 
| be continually taken off, > at Ac 

Where this is obſerved and duly practiſed, the bunches of 
grapes will be large and perfectly grown; and every bunch 
will alſo ripen more regular and ſooner by at leaſt three 
weeks, than where the vines are neglected and permitted to 
be over-run with uſeleſs ſhootts. | 


: F N 
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| Deſtroy Waſps and ether Inſic fr. 
Now hang vp in the wall-trees ſome phials filled with ſu- 
water, in order to catch and deſtroy a and other 
Eg inſects, before they begin to attack the choice 
Let at leaſt three ſuch vials be placed in each of the large 
trees; and even in the leſſer trees, there ſhould not be leſs 
than two phials hung up in each; and this ſhould be duly 
practiſed in the peach and nectarine - trees, and ſuch like 
choice kinds. | 3 K 0% 
Where this is timely done, it will be a great protection 
to the choice fruit : for the inſects, which will now begin 
to ſwarm about the wall - trees, will, by the ſmell of the li- 
quor, be decoyed into the vial, and be drowned. | 
The vials ſhould be often looked over in order to empty 
out ſuch inſects as are from time to time catched therein. 
They ſhould alſo be often refilled with a freſh quantity of 
the aboveſaid ſweetened water. 7 2 
Defiroy Snails. 
Continue to deſtroy ſnails, Search for them early in a 
morning and in an evening, and after ſhowers of rain. 
Theſe vermin do moſt damage to the choice wall-fruit; . 
and now in particular to the apricots, peaches, and necta- 
Fines ; which trees ſhould now be often and diligently looked 
over, in order to take and deſtroy them, 45 
| | Budding. | 
Bud in general apricots, peaches, and nectarines; plums, 
cherries, and pears. | _ 1 
That work may be done any time in this month, but the 
ſooner the N budding is done the better. 
Let every ſort be budded upon 4 . ſtock; apricots, 
peaches, nectarines, and plums, ſhould be budded upon plum- 
ſtocks; they generally make the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſtin 
trees, when budded upon ſtocks raiſed from plum- ſtones. 
Pears may be budded upon pear-ſtocks ; and theſe muſt 
be raiſed by ſowing the kernels. Pears alſa ſucceed well, 
in particular for the wall, when budded upon quince-ſtocks. 
\ Cherries are to be budded principally upon cherry-ſtocks, 
which muſt be alſo raiſed by ſowing the ſtones, 
Such cherries, plums, or pears, as was grafted in the 
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ſpring and miſcarried, may now be budded with any of che 
ſame kinds of fruit; for theſe trees will fucceed either by 
1 if | E £41 a+ ale ©. 
Budding generally ſucceeds beſt- when performed in 
cloudy weather, or in a morning or an evening after three 
or four o'clock ; for the great power of the mid-day fun is 
apt to dry the cuttings ſo much, that the buds would not 
readily part from the wood, t 81:17 116k ob 
In performing this work, it muſt be obſerved, that,whera 
the trees are to be raiſed for the wall or eſpalier, the bud- 
ding muſt be performed low in the ſtock : that is, the height 
of fre or fix inches from the ground; but for the method 
of performing this work, ſee the work of the Nurſery for 
this month, 9770 | | 3 
N Budding may alſo be performed now upon trees that bear, 
ruit. "FIN | : 
What is meant by this, is, where there are wall or eſpalier. 
trees, that produce fruit not of the approved kinds, ſuch, 


trees may now be budded with the ſorts defired ; and the bud- © 


ding is to be performed upon the ſhoots of the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth, | 1 
Several buds may be put into every ſuch tree; by which 
means the wall or eſpalier will be ſoon covered with the 
defired kinds, and in two or three years after budding will 
begin to bear, | 46 45 
„ 
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3 ock/combs, Tricolors, and other curious annual Plants. 


RING out now the cockſcombs, tricolors, double hal- 
ſams, and all other curious annuals as have been kept 
till this time in drawing frames, or in glaſs-caſes. IP 
When they are brought out, let them be immediately 
well cleared from all decayed leaves; and at the ſame time 
ſtir the earth a little in the top of the pots, and then add a 
ſprinkling of fifted earth over lit. 1 21015 
When this is done, let every plant be immediately ſup- 
ported with a ſtake of a proper height, particularly the 
combs, tricolors, and other tall plants, Let one handſome , 
ſtraight ſtake be fixed in each pot, and let the ſtem of the - 
Plant be tied neatly to it in different places. 
| O 6 Then 
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Then let every plant be immediately watered, not only 
in the pots, but let the water be given all over the head of 
the plants; this will refreſh them and. cleanſe their leaves 
from duſt, and the whole will make every plant appear 
lively and decent; they are then to be placed where they 
are to remain. f ö . 

They muſt, in dry weather, be very duly ſupplied with 
water; and this muſt be practiſed in general to all ſuch an- 
nuals as are planted in pots. 


Tranſplant Annuals into the Borders, &c. 


Were there are any of the common or any other kinds 
of annual | pow ſtill remaining in the ſeed-bed, or in the 
nurſery-bed, wherein they were pricked from the ſeed-bed, 
they ſhould in the beginning of the month be.taken up with 
balls, or at leaſt with as much earth as you can about their 
roots, and planted in the borders or places allotted for them 
to bl). | 

Let every plant as ſoon as planted be immediately wa- 
tered, and ſuch as have long ſtems muſt be ſupported with 

The Care of choice Carnations. 


Continue the attendance and care of the choice kinds of 
carnations. 8 "7 
Obſerve their flower-pods ; and as they begin to break, 
let them be aſſiſted by opening the pods deeper, in the man- 
ner as directed in the former month; this is very neceſſary 
to promote their regular ſpreading z for in this confiſts the 
principal beauty of the choice carnations. 

Jo preſerve carnations longer in beauty, they ſhould, 
when in bloom, be protected from wet and the mid-day ſun, 
- The moſt ready method to do this is to place the pots 
where they can be occaſionally ſhaded and ſheltered ; but 
curious perſons place theſe pots on a ſtand or ſtage: this is 
x wooden building, with a platform for the pots, about 
two feet high, and wide enough to contain two or three 
rows of them: the length in proportion to the number of 

s; and it is proper to have the top of the ſtage covered; 
but this cover muſt be ſupported at a convenient * * 
ſo as not to hide the flowers, or draw them up weak. For 
- that purpoſe, let a light- frame of open work be made in the 
manner of the roof of an houſe, or it may be made arch- 


ways, and make. it juſt the breadth and length of the nt 
1 | 8 © 


8 
t 
8 
t 
8 
f 
. 
* 
y 
5 
— 
| p 


be pegged doyn again in their proper, poſition, | | 
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This kind of roof is to be placed over, and ſupported; upon 1 


a row of poſts on each fide of the ſtage; or may be con 
tri ved to be wa ae er upon only one row of poſts, which 
muſt be erected juſt along the middle of the ſtage. 

The poſts mult be about two or three inches ſquare,” and 
muſt ſtand about five or fux feet aſunder. They muſt alſo 
be of proper height, ſo as to ſupport the roof in ſuch a 
manner as to defend the flowers from wet, and the ſcorching 
heat of the ſun ; and at the ſame time to admit of viewing 
them with leaſure. 1 11 „ten nie 

The roof is, when the plants are in bloom, to be covered 
with painted canvas or oiled paper; or for want of theſe, 
with ſome large thick garden mate. 

Do not forget to refreſh the pots duly with water; in 
wy hot weather they will require a little once every other 

| Senfitive Plant. 


The ſenſitive plants, if you raiſe, any, ſhould now be 


again plunged in a moderate heat, under, glaſſes, to for- 
ward them, except you have the conveniency of a hot- 
reg where you may keep them conſtantly in the bark - 


But thoſe who have no ſuch convenieney, muſt, as above, 
lace the pots containing them on a moderate heat; or at 
eaſt muſt be kept continually under glaſſes, either in a 


green - houſe, glaſs-caſe, or garden- frame; but in winter 


£ 14. 


bed where a conſtant good heat is kept ußß. 

Thoſe plants are fingularly curious on account of their 
leaves, which on the leaſt touch immediately drop and 
quickly contract themſelves, and do not rife or recover again 


in leſs than an hour. | 
15 Lay Carnations and double Sweet-williams. 
Continue to lay carnations to propagate them; and alſo 
double ſweet-willia e. s 
This work may be wag any time in this month, but 
the ſooner it is done the better ; and in doing it the ſame 
rang is to be practiſed now in every article as directed in 
une. 


they muſt be kept conſtantly in a hot-houſe, or on any hot- 


Examine the layers from time to time, and ſee they keep 


ſecurely in their places; when they haye ſtarted, let them 


 * 


* . 
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Let them in dry weather be often watered, and let this 


always be done with moderation. 


Tranſplant Carnation Layers, _ | | 
Taxe off and tranſplant ſuch carnation layers as were laid 
about the middle or towards the latter end of June. The 
2 by the laſt week in this month, be tolerably — 
rooted. £;* 

Let them at that time be examined, and if they have made 
tolerable roots, let them be taken off with great care. 
When — nad taken up, let the lower part of the ſtalk be 
cut off cloſe to the lit part of the layer; and cut off the top 
of the leaves, and let them be immediately planted. 

The layers of the choiceſt kinds may be planted ſingly in 
ſmall pots; and when planted ſet the pots immediately in a 
ſhady place, and let them fbe from time to time moderately 
watered till the plants have taken freſh root, | 

They are to remain in the ſmall pots till the beginning of 
arch, and then to be planted into the large pots, where 
they are to remain to blow, IE FR) | 
7 Bur the layers of the common kinds of carnations, ſhould, 
when taken off, be planted in a bed of rich earth. 

Let the bed be three feet broad, and rake the ſurface 
even; and then plant the layers in rows, ſetting them about 
five or fix inches aſunder; and let them'be directly watered, 
Let them remain in this bed to get ſtrength till October, 
obſerving to weed and water them occafiona}ly till that 
time; they are then to be taken up with balls, and planted 
in the borders. ; | | 

X  Tranſplanting Perennial Plants. 
Tranſplant, where it was not done in June, the peren” 


nial plants which were ſown in March or April, 


The wall-flowers, and ſtock July- flowers, in particular, 
will now want tranſplanting from the ſeed-bed, and alſo 
he ſweet-williams, columbines, Canterbury or pyramidal 
Bell. flowers with the Greek yalerian, tree-primroſe, fingle 
ſcarlet lychnis and roſe-campions: French honeyſuckles, 
and hollyhocks, and all others of the perennial and bien- 
nial kinds. Joy | 9 
They muſt now all be planted in nurſery. beds. Prepare 
ſome beds for that purpoſe three feet and a half broad, rake 
the ſurface even, and then immediately put in the plants, 
each ſort ſeparate ; pow fix rows in each bed, and place 
the plants about fix inches aſunder in the row. = | 
2 ey 


— 


. 


ally till they have taken root. They will get ſtrength by 


2 1 ” 
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They muſt be watered as ſoon as planted, and occafion- 


ober, at which time they are to be taken up wit 
and planted in the borders. 
0 Auricula Plants in Pots. LOU 2 ” 
Lock now and then to the choice auricula plants in pots. 
When dead leaves at any time appear upon the plants, let 
Few be immediately taken off, and let no weeds .grow in 
the pots. 3 n * r 
he plants will alſo in dry weather require to be pretty 
often watered, and this muſt not be ornitted, | 


Tranſdlant the Seedling Auriculas and Polantbuſes. | 


-- Tranſplant the ſeedling auriculas which were ſown laft 
autumn, or early in the ſpring, as alſo the polyanthuſes that 
were ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon ; for it is now time to re- 
move them out of the feed-bed, -- cad. 
\ Chooſe a ſpot for them well defended from the . 
ſun. Let the ground be very neatly dug; rake the ſurfac 
even, and immediately put in the plante. 
Let them be planted about four inches aſunder each way, 
obſerving to cloſe the earth very well about them; and let 
tem be gently watered, They muſt after this be kept 


clear from weeds, and, in dry weather, ſhould be mode- 
_ rarely watered every two or three days during the ſummer 


ſeaſon, g | | | I 
Tate a Bulbous Roots, | 
Take up bulbaus roots; many forts will now be paſt 
flowering, and their leaves will be decayed, and ſhould then 
be taken up in order to ſeparate. the off - ſets from the prin- 
Cipal roots. de | Hat rote! 
The crown imperiale, red lilies, bulbous. iriſes, and nar- 
ciſſuſes, and many other bulbs will now be in a condition 
or this practice. | BI at N 
Let them be taken up in a dry time, and, aſter ſeparat- 
ing the off-ſets, the principal roots may be then either 
planted again immediately, or may be properly dried and 
cleaned, and put up till Gctober or November; when the 
keen may be conveniently dug, and the roots regularly 
n : 1a onto 
be ſmall off-ſets which are taken at any time from bub 
bous roots, ſhould, as many as you want, be planted by 
3 e ONES themſelycs 
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themſelves in a nurſery-bed, and there remain a year or two 
to Ader ſtrength, and then are to be Page” Ou Mong 
the other Proper roots in beds or DIA, 1 


Scarlet Lychnis, Se.. 
The double ſcarlet lychais, and ſeveral =, plants of 
the like kind, may ſtill be propagated by cuttings 
Phe cuttings are now to be prepared and Falten in the 
manner as mentioned in the 8 month, and to be treate 
in every reſpect as there directed; but they muſt be plante 


in the beginning of the month, that e e 


* proper roots before winter. 


Mow Graſi-walks and | 2 


Now graſs-walks and lawns; and let this be duly per- 

formed about once a week, which will keep the graſs in 
general in tolerable good order. 
The graſs ſhould alſo be now and then rolled: this is ne: 
ceſſary to render the ſurface firm and even; and where it is 
performed in a due and proper manner, it is a vaſt addition 
to the neatneſs and beauty of the plats or walks. 

Proper rolling alſo renders the graſs much eaſier to be 


mown. The mowing can be performed with more . 
neſs and expedition, 


Gravel-walks. 


Gravel-walks ſhould alſo be kept exceeding clean and 
neat. . Let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any ſort of litter to 


| be ſeen upon them; and let them alſo be duly rolled. 


To keep theſe walks any thing neat, they ſhould, at this 
ſeaſon, be always rolled at leaſt twice every week. 


Cut Box Edgings. | te! 
Continue to cut edgings of box where it was not done the 


| neee month. 


Loet this be done i in a moiſt time, for when box is cut in 
a hot weather, it will turn brown and make a very ſhab- 


by appearance; obſerve in cutting theſe edgin E to keep them 


pretty low, and do not let them get too broa 
Never let them grow hi N than three or four inches at 
moſt, and very little broader than two ; they will then ap- 


cu Hedges. 
Now begin alſo to Poe hedges. In doing this work, it 

mould be obſerved, that ſych hedges as are trimmed in the 

beginning 


& 


\ Continue to lake and tie up the ſtems of len enen 
- plants as Land in need of ſupport, | N ng 
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beginning of this month, will need to be cut again in fix 
weeks or two months time, or thereabouts. $43 of 

Therefore, when only one trimming in a ſeaſon is in- 
tended, it will in that caſe be proper not to begin to clip 


| ſuch hedges until the end of this month, or rather the be- 


ginning of Auguſt, 771 3 
But where there are horn- beam, elm, lime, thorn, or: 


ſuch like hedges in rome either by way of fence, or or- 
, 


nament, they ſhould, in order to keep them perfectly neat - 
and cloſe, be clipped twice in the ſummer, _ N 

The firſt trimming ſhould be performed about midſum- 
mer, or within a fortnight after that time; and the ſecond 
ſhould be done in the middle, or towards the latter end of 
Auguſt. 3 4 N . +: 


| De ffrey Weeds in the Borders. = | 
Deſtroy weeds in the borders, and let this be always done 

in due time; particularly let none ſtand to come to feed, - 
The borders, in particular, next the walks, ſhould be at 

all times kept very clear from weeds, and from all manner, 


of rubbiſh, 


When the borders are at any time hoed, let them be im- 
mediately raked, in order to draw off the weeds and all 
other litter; and this will make the ſurface ſmooth and clear, 
and will appear exceeding neat. | n 248 
The clumps and other places planted with flowering- 
ſhrubs and evergreens ſhould alſo be kept very clean. The 
ground ſhould, when weeds appear, be hoed, and then 
neatly raked, | F „ 0 

Trimming Flowering-/brubs and Evergreens. 

Look at this time over the flowering-ſhrubs and ever - 
greens; and, with a knife, let ſuch as are grown rude be. 
trimmed, n e 

What is meant by this is, where the ſhrubs have produced - 
ſtrong and rambling ſhoots, ſo that the different ſhrubs in- 
tertere with each other, let the ſhoots of ſuch ſhrubs be now 
either cut out, or ſhortened in ſuch a manner as to form the 
head of the plant ſomewhat regular; and alſo that every 
ſhrub may be ſeen diſtinctly without touching another. 


Supporting Flowering-plants, the od 
| ; 


x 
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There'are now many ſorts that demand that care, and 
it ſhould always be done in due time before the plants are 
broken by the wind, or borne down by their own weight, 
And in ſtaking and tying up the different kinds, obſerve, 
as ſaid in the laſt month, to let every ſtake be well propor- 
tioned to the height of the plant it is to ſupport ; for it looks 
ill to ſee the ends of ſtakes flicking up high above the plants 
88 | ; * 

ſerve alſo to let the ſtems of the plants be tied in ſe - 
veral places to the ſtake ; and let the tying be done in a near. 
manner, not ſuftering long ragged ends of the tying to hang 
dangling in fight ; this is often diſregarded, but it has a 
flovenly appearance. | 


C utting down decayed Flower-flems. 


Go now and then round the borders, and cut down the 
ſtems of ſuch flowering- plants as are paſt flowering. £ 
But this is now principally to be underſtood of the peren- 
mal fibrous rooted plants; the bloom of many of theſe kinds 
will now be paſt; and the ſtems ſhould always, according ag. 
the flower decays, be (except where ſeed 1s wanted) imme» 
diately cut down; then the plant, though paſt flowering, 
will appear decent. - 
1 ſtem be cut down cloſe to the head of the plant, 
and at the ſame time clear the plant from any decayed leaves.. 


3 * FW nt * * 
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Budding. Directions for performing that Work. 
UN apricots, peaches, and nectarines. This is now 
the. principal ſeaſon to perform. that work, and let 
em be budded upon proper ſtocks. | f 
There are no ſtocks ſo proper to bud theſe kinds upon as 
ums; and theſe ſhould be raiſed by ſowing the ſtones, 
Vhen the ſtocks are in the third year's growth, they are 
then fit to be budded. The rule is, that when they are 
from about half an inch, or a little leſs, to about an inch 
in diameter, in the place where the bud is to be inſerted, 
they are then of a proper ſize. p 2 
I beſe ſtocks may alſo be raiſed from ſuckers which riſe 
from the roots of plum- tre. W 
$2 * 5 y 


cculating, is this; 


mu 
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Bud alſo plums, pears and cherries, and let theſe forts 
be alſo budded upon proper ſtocks, © © 
Plums ſhould be budded upon plum-ſtocks, raiſed from 
the ſtones. Pears ſucceed beſt when budded upon quince 
or pear. ſtocks raiſed by ſowing the kernels; but the quince- 
ſtocks are raiſed from cuttings, or by layers or ſuckers from 
the roots of the trees. 2 | PEE 

The quince' 18 8 ſtock whereon to bud pears as 
are intended to be dwarfs for walls or eſpaliers, and thoſe 
for ſtandards ſhould be budded on pear-ſtocks. 

In performing the operation of budding, regard muſt be 
had whether the tree is intended to be a dwarf for the wall, 
or eſpalier, or for a ſtandard; and muſt be accordingly per» 
formed lower, or higher in the ſtock ; but remember that 
the head of the ſtock is not now to be cut oft. wif 

Where the trees are intended for the wall or eſpalier, the 
budding muſt always be done near the ground; that is, 
chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock at about the height of five 
or fix inches, and in that part of the ſtock let the bud be 
r F 

This is the proper height to bud the ſtocks in order to 


raiſe dwarf trees; they will then readily furniſh the wall or 


eſpalier from the very bottom, with proper bearing wood. 


But when it is intended to raiſe ſtan lard - trees, the buds 
2g may be performed. higher in the ſtock, © 


710 taiſe ſtandards, the ſtock may be budded ax the height 
| 8 


of three, four; and even ſix feet, But for this: 


4s .. : f n ir ! S118: 259 4 
mind to chooſe ſtocks that are grown to a proper hze, for 


this muſt always, be abſerved when the ſtocks are to be bud · 


ded at that height, 5 | 
The manner of performing the work of budding or in- 


In the firſt place be provided with a ſharp pen-knife,. 
with a flat ivory haſt, "The haft ſhould be ee — — 
and quite thin at the end; which knife and haft is to be 
uſed as hereafter directed; and alſo provide ſome new baſs 
mat for bandages ; and let this, before you uſe it, be ſoaked 
Went. 7 YO TOES. $0 TR A 

In the next place, you are to provide a parcel of cutting 
f uch ne as you intend to take the _ from : theſs 


T2 


aur njuſ; be og of the ſame ſummer's growth, and 
muſt be taken from ſuch trees as are in health, and hood n 
freely, minding to chooſe ſuch ſhoots as have ſtrength, an 
are free in their growth, but not luxuriant, | a 
| av- 
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Having your cuttings, knife, baſs, and er thing ready, 
then proceed in the following manner: 

With the above knife, 4 a croſs cut in the oY of 
the ſtock, minding to make the cut no deeper than the 
bark ; then from che middle of the croſs cut, let another be 
made downward, about two inches in length, ſo that the 
two cuts together form a T. 

Then get one of your cuttings, or ſhoots, and take off 

- - the bud in this manner, 

You are to begin towards the lower, or biggeſt end of the 
ſhoot ; and, in the firſt place, cut off all the leaves from 
the ſaid ſhoot, obſerving to leave the ſtalks of Uh remain- 
ing; then, about half an inch, or a little more, below the 
ſaid bud or eye, make a croſs cut in the ſhoot ; and then 
placing your knife as much, or rather-more, above the eye, 
cut off the bud, with part of the wood. Then immediately 
let that part of the wood which was taken off with the bud, 
be ſeparated from it: this you may readily do with your 
knife” placing the point of it between the bark and wood at 
one end, and fo pull off the ene pot, which will readily 
part. from the bark ; then quick] ine the inſide of the 

d, to ſee if the eye be left ; 5; if there appear a ſmall 
hole, the eye is gone with the wood, and is therefore here- 
by uſeleſs : take another; but if there be no hole the bud is 

and is to be immediately inſerted in the ſtock ; ob 
ſerving, , for the reception of the bud, to raiſe gently, with 

Þ of your knife, the bark of the ſtock, K | 

on * de, from the croſs cut, and directly ruſt the bud 
3 gently it between the bark and wood, 11 it as ſmooth 
a obſerving, if the bud de tos Joby, for the in 
cifion in the ſtock, to ſhorten it accordingly, ſo as to make 

it ſlip in readily, and lie perfectly cloſe in every part, 
Haring thus fixed the bud, let the ſock. in that part be 
immbdiat mL bound round with a ſtring gr baſs mat, begin- 

= 'A lk below the cut, and roceedin IS, wards 17 

ng it cloſely round td the top © the lit; be, ſu 
miſe the e rg of the bud [aging the yi g cloſe to it e 
d 150% only juſt leaving the very eye open; and this. 

finiſhes the work for the preſent. g 

In three weeks or a month after the inoculation 10 per- 

formed, the buds will have taken with the ſtock, which, i 5 

[i diſcoverable. by the bud appearing plump ; .and {hoſe, th 
i bare not 221 5 N lack. 1 e : cn 
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let the bandages of thoſe which have taken be looſened; 
and this is done in order to give free courſe to the ſap, that 
the bud, according as it ſwells, may not be picked - for 
were the bandages ſuffered to remain as firſt tied, they would 

inch the buds, and ſpoil them, To prevent this, it would 
moſt adviſable to looſen them all in about three weeks, 
or, at fartheſt, a month after budding ; which concludes 
the work till next March. REECE 
At that time, and in the begznning of. that month, you 
are to cut off the heads of the ſtock, obſerving to cut them 
off about a hand's breadth above the bud; and this part of 
the ſtock left above the bud, is to ſerve to tie the ſhoot to, 
which the bud makes next ſummer; for the buds never be- 
gin to ſhoot till the ſpring after budding, 

The general ſeaſon to bud or inoculate is from about the 
middle of June till near the ſame time in Auguſt, accord- 
ing to the forwardneſs in Neun of the ſhoots of the dif- 
ferent trees you would bud from: and this you may always 
eaſily know by trying the buds; and when they will readi 


% 


part from the wood, as above mentioned in the work, it is 


then the-proper time to bud the ſeveral kinds of fruit, and 
other trees and ſhrubs that will grow by that method, © _ 


Examine the Trees which were budded laſ Summer. 


Look over the trees which were budded laſt ſummer, and 
let all ſhoots that ariſe from the ſtock, beſides the bud, be 
diſplaced ; for theſe would rob the proper ſhoot of ſome 
nouriſhment, _ 74 4+ 44 . 


Grafted Trees. 


Grafted trees ſhould alſo be at times looked over, in or- 
der to diſplace all ſuch ſhoots as are at any time produced 
from the ſtocks. aber 

Examine alſo, where any of the grafts or buds have made 
vigorous ſhoots; and let eyery ſuch ſhoot be ſupported with 


A nrm ſtake, 198 
Tranſplant ſeedling Firm. 
This is now a proper time to tranſplant ſeedling firs and 
pines. ESD 
But this is to be underſtood principally where the plants 


ſtand very thick in the ſeed-bed; and it is better (though - 
at this ſeaſon it 1s attended with trouble) than to ſuffer * 
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all to remain in the ſeed - bed till the ſpring; becauſe they 


. Would, where they ſtand very thick, be apt to draw and fpoil 
one another. "+4 | f ans n B7i3 


. : 


time, but only require much care to ſhade and water them. 
Beds muſt be prepared for them about three feet broad: 
the ſurface muſt be raked even, and then put in the plants 
about three inches apart, and let them be immediately | 
gently. watered, . | 8 8 7 5 CB 
The plants muſt be duly ſhaded every day from the ſun, . 


until they have taken root; and this muſt not be omitted, 


— 


otherwiſe the ſun would burn them up. | 
Let them be alſo duly ſupplied with water till they have 
taken freſh root, The waterings ſhould, in dry weather, 
be often repeated, but always very moderate, 20 

They will ſaon take root, provided they are duly treated 
as above directed; and will get ſome ſtrength by Michael- . 
mas to enable them to endure the cold in winter; which + 


they generally do better than thoſe which are permitted to 


remain in the ſeed-bed till March, 


'But, to repeat the caution, be ſure to let ſuch ſeedlings 
as are tranſplanted at this time, be properly ſhaded from the 
ſun, or all will be loſt, | 


Tnoculate Roſes. : 
| Tnoculate roſes. This is to be underſtood principally of 
Jome of the curious kinds, ſuch as the moſs, Provence, 
and others, that produce no ſuckers ; for it is by ſuckers 
from the root that meſt of the common Kinds of roſes are 
propagated. | | 
Therefore, ſuch kinds of roſes as ſend up no ſuckers, 
may be propagated by inoculation, and this is the proper 
ime. 
The budding is to be performed upon ſtocks raifed from 
roſe ſuckers taken from any of the common kinds, 
Some ſorts of roſes as do not produce ſuckers may alſo 
be propagated by layers, which ſhould be layed in the au- 
tumn ſeaſon, or ſome of the ſame year's ſhoots may be layed 
at Midſummer, or a little ſooner, and they will ſometimes 
be rooted by Michaelmas, F 4 


Bud Faſmines. 


4 Jaſmines ſhould alſo be budded now, this is the moſt 
certain method to raiſe the curious kinds. | 58 
1C 


% 
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The common white jaſmine is the proper ſtock to bud the 
curious kinds upon; and the budding ſhould be performed 
in the firſt or ſegond week in the month, 

Some of the curious ſorts of jaſmines may, alſo be propa- 
gated by layers, but they ſhould be laid in the ſpring, ob- 
ſerving to lay the young branches of the laſt year; or if 
ſome of the young in the ſame year be laid in June, they 
will ſometimes pur out roots the ſame year, 24 | 
And ſome of the curious ſorts may alſo be propagated by 
cuttings, particularly that called the cap-jaſmine, but they 
ſhould be planted in pots plunged in a hot-bed. This fort 
muſt be kept in the green - houie all winter, | 

This is alſo the proper time to inoculate many other cu- 
rious kinds of trees and ſhrubs, 


Toh Water ing. 
_ Watering in very dry weather muſt ſtill be duly practiſed 
in the ſeed-beds of all young trees and ſhrubs, -  _. 
Theſe beds will, in a very dry time, require to be watered 
at leaſt once every two or three days: and it will be a 
advantage to the young plants in general, provided the 
waterings be done with moderation; that is, not ta water 
them too heavily, or give too much atany one time, 


| Deſtroy Weeds © | 

Deſtroy weeds ; and let it be done with care and diligence, 
whenever ſuch appears in the ſeed-beds of young plants of 
any kind... -* 

othing is ſo deſtructive in ſeed- beds as weeds ; they 
ſhould be therefore always taken out with care, before they 
grow to any great head; for if permitted to grow large, 
they will do the young trees and ſhrubs of every kind more 
injury in two or three weeks, than they would be able to 
recover in twelve months, | | 

Let the nurſery in general be kept always as clean as poſ- 
ſible from weeds; for this will not only be an advantage to 

che plants, but it alſo looks well to ſee a nurſery clean. 

When weeds appear between rows of tranſplanted trees, 
ſuch may be at all times eafily and expeditiouſly deſtroyed, 
by applying a good ſharp hoe to them in dry days, 

One thing is to be particularly obſerved in the article of 
weeds ; viz, not to ſuffer any, in any part of the nurſery; 
to ſtand to perfect their ſeeds; for, was that permitted, the 
ſeeds would ſhed upon the ground, and lay a foundation for 
a ſeven years crop, ** | T 


. 
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b Orange and Lemon-Trees. 


RANGE and lemon - trees ſhould now be well attended 
when the weather is dry, in order to ſupply them with 
water as often as needful; they will ſtand in need of this 
article at leaſt two or three times a week. 
Orange and lemon-trees, which have now young fruit ſet 
upon them, ſhould be looked over with attention, in 
order to thin the fruit where they are produced too cloſe to 
one another, 5 3 
In doing this, mind to thin them regularly, leaving no 
two or more fruit too near to one another; not even ſo near 
as to touch when full grown; and let the number of fruitin 


the different trees be proportioned to the particular ſtrength 


and growth of each. 

Let the fruit be left only on ſuch ſhoots or branches as 
have apparently ſtrength enough to bring them to any due 
fize ; and let the number of truit on each branch be pro- 
portioned to 1ts ſtrength. | \ 

Take care to leave the forwardeſt, moſt promiſing, and 
beſt placed fruit : do not leave too many on a weakly tree, 
but obſerve a due medium on the moſt healthy and ſtrongeſt 
trees. | | 

Thoſe trees which have now a ſufficient quantity of fruit 
ſet upon them, ſhould be diveſted of all flowers; that after 
making their appearance, there may be no unneceſſa 

wth to exhauſt the nouriſhment which is now ſo neceſ- 
ary to the growth of the new-ſet fruit, 5 


| Refreſhing the Orange and Lemon- tree Tubs with new Earth, 


Where the pots or. tubs of orange-trees were not lately 
refreſhed with ſome new earth in tubs, that work ſhould 


now be performed; it will be of great uſe in forwarding the 


growth of the new-ſet fruit, and it will alſo greatly enliven 
the plants, and do them much good, : 

In doing this, take care to looſen the earth in the top of 
the tubs to a little depth, and take ſome out; then fill it up 


again directly with freſh _— and give it ſome water. 


Propagate 
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Propagate Myrtle, S. 
Plant cuttings of myrtles, to propagate them; alſo gera- 
niums and African ſages, ciſtuſes, and ſeveral other exotie 
ſhrubs, which may be propagated by planting cuttings of 
them any time in this month; but, if done the beginning 
of the month, there will be the greater chance of their ſuc- 
ceeding. a n 761 1 RE 
The ſorts will readily take root in common earth, with-t 
out the aſſiſtance of artificial warmth, and particularly moſt 
of the ſhrubby kinds of geraniums; but thoſe ſorts as have 
ſucculent ſtalks ſhould be planted in pots, and-plunged on a 
moderate hot-bed, | | 
In choofing the cuttings, let them be taken from ſuch 
trees as are healthy and ſtrong, and ſhoot freely, Chooſe. 
proper ſhoots ; theſe ſhould be 1 the ſame ſum- 
mer's growth, and ſuch as have ſome ſtrength; and the pro- 
per length is from five to about eight inches; but the 
myrtle cuttings ſhould not be more than from about four to 
five or fix inches long, and muſt be all the ſame ſummer's 
ſhoots. ' ap! 1 . 
Having procured ſuch cuttings, let the leaves be taken off 
more than halt way up, and then plant them, 3) 
But although the above cuttings, and ſeveral others of the 
hardier ſorts of green-houſe ſhrubs, will take root without 
the help of . heat, and particularly, as above hinted, 
all the ſhrubby kinds of geramums, which will grow in a 
bed of common earth, yet, if planted in pots and plunged 
in a gentle heat that would greatly forward their rooting. 
But, however, when a hot-bed cannot be readily ob- 
tained, and that it is intended to propagate the myrtle, 
geranium, or any other of the common green - houſe ſhrubs, . 
by cuttings, let a bed, or otherwiſe large pots, of rich light 
earth be prepared. 0 352 8 a Hobs, 
Into theſe pots let the cuttings be planted, at about two 
inches diſtance, putting each cutting ſo much into the earth, 


that only about two or three inches of the top may appear. 


As ſoon as they are planted, give a moderate watering, 
and this ſettles the earth cloſe about every plant. | 
Then immediately place the pots in one of the common 
garden-frames, and put on the lights, but not quite-cloſe, 
leaving a hand-breadth or ſo open at top. W 
After this, the cuttings are to be ſhaded with ſingle mats, 
every day when the ſun ſhines, till they are rooted, and 
mult be moderately 9 two days. 
; FEED > 
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It is the beſt method to plant the myrtles and all other 
cuttings of green-houſe plants in pots ; and then, if they 
ſhould not happen to be well rooted before winter, the pots 
with the cuttings can be moved into the green-houſe. 

The pots for this purpoſe ſhould be rather of a large ſize. 

They muſt be filled with rich earth, within half an inch 
or an inch of the brim : water them moderately every two or 
three days, in hot weather, 


Succulent Plants, 
This is alſo a proper time to plant cuttings of moſt kinds 


of ſucculent plants, | | 

Particularly euphorbiums ; all the ſorts of ficoideſes, and 
ſedums, with the torch-thiſtle ; and the other kinds of ce · 
rb and alſo the Indian fig; and many other ſucculent 
kinds. 

The method of propagating theſe kinds of plants is eaſy 
enough; it is done principally by cuttings, and the ma- 
nagement of them is this: SOR | 

In the firſt place, it will be proper to obſerve, that the 
cuttings of many of theſe kinds of plants will take root 
tolerably free in a bed or pots of light compoſt, without 
the help of artificial heat; but yet the aſſiſtance of a mo- 
derate het-bed would make them more certainly take root ; 
therefore, it will be proper to prepare a hot-bed of moderate 
ſubſtance. | | 255 

This bed may either be made of dung or bark: bark is 
the beſt ; but where that is not, dung will do. Make a bed 
far a one-light box, or ſome hand-glaſſes, and cover the 
dung tour or five inches deep with freſh earth. 

Ne ext, let it be obſerved, that as many of theſe ſucculent - 
plants differ widely in the manner of their growth, no par- 
t.cular length can be properly aſſigned the cuttings ; but 
muit be taken as they can be found, from two or three to fix, 
ſc yen, or eight inches in length, according to the growth 
ot the particular plants. ; | 

Having fixed upon the cuttings, let them, with a ſharp 
kr.ite, be ſeparated at one cut from the mother plant, and 
jet them be immediately laid in a part of the ſtove where 
tte ſun can never come; and there let them lay till the bot - 
tem, or cut part, be dried or healed over; becauſe, if they 
we e to be planted before that was effected, the moiſture 
from the wound would rot the cutting in that part. 

When they have lain ten or twelve days, they will be in 

2 a con- 
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a condition to be planted; then let ſome pots be filled with 
ſome dry light compoſt. This — done, plant the cuttings 


in the pots, and. cloſe the earth well about them. 

Then immediately plunge the pots to their rims, in the 
hot - bed; put on the glaſs; and ſhade them with mats, in 
the middle of ſunny days, till the cuttings are rooted; and 
give now and then a little water. | 

But ſome of the hardieſt kinds of theſe plants will take 
root in a common bed of rich earth without heat; but not- 
withſtanding, a moderate hot-bed will greatly promote the 
rooting of all the kinds. | 

Watering the Green · houſe Plants. 

In dry weather, the green-houſe plants in general ſhould 
be very duly ſupplied with water; for this now becomes a 
vey article to theſe plants. x 

me of theſe plants will require a little water, in dry 
weather, every day ; particularly the plants in ſmall pots. 
Others will need a refreſhment every other day; and ſome 
once in three or four days, according to the ſize of the dif- 
ferent pots or tubs, and as they are leſs or more expoſed to 
the ſun. Let them, therefore, be looked over every day, and 
let ſuch as want it be accordingly ſupplied with that article. 

But let this be now particularly obſerved, in ſuch places 
where the plants arg expoſed to the full ſun; for in ſuch a 
fituation the plants will want to be very often watered, 


Clear the Pots from Weeds. 


Let all the pots or tubs be now kept very clean; that is, 
let no weeds, or any ſort of litter, be ſeen upon them. 


Shifting into larger Pots. * 
Where any of the green - houſe plants, young or old, are 
in want of larger pots, they may till be femoved into ſuch. 
In performing this operation, mind to take the plant out 
of the preſent pot, with the ball entire; and then, with a 
ſharp knife, pare off all the matted roots on the ſides and 
bottom of the ball of earth; and, at the fame time, take 
_ _ of the old, both from the ſides and bottom of 
tne ball. 
The ball being thus trimmed, ſet the plant immediately 
in the larger pot, and fill up all round with ſome freſh earth, _ 
and then give ſome water. 1. 
The pots are then to be removed to a place where: the 
by | P 2 plants 
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plants can be defended from boiſterous winds, and ſhaded, 
the greateſt part of the day, from the ſun. 


L ooſening and giving ſome freſh Earth to the Pots in general. 
At this time it will be proper to examine the earth in all 
the pots and tubs ; and, where it is inclinable to bind, let 
the ſurface be carefully looſened to a little depth, breaking 
the earth ſmall with the hand: and add, at the ſame time, 
a little ſprinkling of freſh earth, and then lay the ſurface 
| ſmooth, | | | ; 
This little drefling will do the plants, at this time, more 
good than many people might think ; but, in particular, 
to ſuch plants as are in ſmall pots. | | 
' Butthis might now be practiſed on all the pots and tubs 
In general, and it would very much refreſh all the different 
ſorts of plants: 


Propagate Green-houſe Plants by Layers. 

This is ſtill a proper time to make layers of many kinds 
of exotic ſhrubs, Let it be obſerved, it is the ſhoots of the 
ſame ſummer's growth that are the moſt proper parts to lay 
now into the earth, | 

Many ſorts may be propagated by that method, and a 
trial may now be made on ſuch kinds as you deſire to en- 
creaſe; but let it be done in the beginning of the month, 

By that method you may propagate fnyrtles, jaſmines, 
pomegranates, grandillas, and ſuch like ſhrubs, 


Bid Orange and Lemon Trees, 


About the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, - 
you may begin to bud orange and lemon-trees, 

Theſe trees are 3 by inoculating them upon 
ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of the ſame ſorts of fruit; 
theſe kernels muſt be procured in the ſpring; and ſuch as- 
are found in rotten fruit are as goed or rather better than 

any for this purpoſe. | 
Theſe kernels muſt be ſown in the ſpring (that is, in 
March) in pots of rich earth; the ſaid pots are to be 
plunged in a hot-bed ; and in a month or ſix weeks at far- 
theſt, the plants will come up, when they muſt be allowed 
ſome air and water at times: in fix weeks or two months 
after the plants are up, they ſhould be tranſplanted. _ 
They muſt be planted fingly, into half. penny or three- 

farthing pots, at the ſame time giving them ſome water's 

ng the 
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the ſaid pots are to be plunged into a new hot · bed, obſerv- 
ing to give air by raiſing the glaſſes, and ſhade them in the 
middle of ſunny days; the glaſſes are to be kept over them 
conſtantly, till about the firſt or ſecond week in Auguſt ; 
but obſerving as the Ho riſe in height toraiſe the frame, 
that they may have full liberty to ſhoot ; but in Auguſt, as 
above ſaid, they are to be expoſed by degrees to the open 
air: this muſt be done by raiſing the glaſſes to a good height, 
and afterwards taking them quite away. 
With this management, you may raiſe them to the height 
of eighteen or twenty inches by the middle of Auguſt ; they 
muſt be moved into. the green-houſe about a week or ten 
days before Michaelmas, placing them near the windows, 
and there to remain all winter, | 7% 
Then in the ſpring (that is, about March or April) it 
will be of much advantage to plunge the pots again in a 
entle hot-bed, managed as A dat it would bring them 
ur greatly, but obſerving to begin in May to harden 


them to the aix, and to let them enjoy the full air the be- 


ginning of June, RR 3 
The young plants thus managed will, in the ſecond ſum- 
mer, be fit to be inoculated: which muſt be in the third or 
fourth week in July, or firſt week in Auguſt: at the time 
of budding it will be proper to take them into a green-houſe, 


or where they can be defended from wet, and enjoy the 


Tight and plenty of air. When in the green-houſe, &c. it 
will be proper to turn that ſide of the plant where the bud 

is inſerted, from the ſun; and, if the fun ſhines freely upon 
the plants, it will be proper to ſereen them with mats during 


the greateſt heat. 1 
Some people, in order to make the buds take more freely, 
plunge the pots into a moderate hot-bed for a week or two. 
The plants muſt be kept in the green-houſe all winter; 
but in the ſpring, about the month of March or April, a 
moderate hot- bed, in a glaſs - caſe, muſt be made with bark, 
if it can be had; if not, a bed of hung dung, and lay ſome 
earth thereon to plunge the pots in: into either of theſe 
beds the pots are to be plunged; obſerving, at this time, to 
cut the head of the ſtock off two or three inches above the 
bud. In this bed they muſt be well ſupplied with water, 
and there muſt be freſh air admitted every day, by raiſing or 
ſhding ſome of the glaſſes a little way open. By the middle 
or latter end of July, the buds will have made ſhoots per- 
haps a foot or eighteen inches, and ſometimes two feet 


3 . long, 
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long, or more; at which time you muſt allow them more 
and more free air every day; and ſo begin, in Auguſt, to 
expoſe them fully, to harden them, ſo as to be able to ſtand 
in the green-houſe all winter among the other plants. 


n 
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For now, as the pine · apples will begin to ripen, freſh air 
is a very neceſſary article. This is needful to improve the 


E calm and clear day, admit air freely into the 


flavour of the ripening fruit, and alſo to promote the growth 


of thoſe which are itill ſwelling. 
The pines muſt alſo, in general, be very duly ſupplied 
with water. They wil need it pretty often; but let mode · 


ration be at all times obſerved. 


But, in particular, ſuch plants whoſe fruit are beginning 
to ripen, muſt be very ſparingly watered ; but it will, not- 
withitanding, be proper to allow them ſome, though too 


much would very much debaſe the flavour of the fruit. 


Of Propagating the Pine-apple Plant. 
Pine-apple plants are, ropagated by planting the tops or 


crowns'which grow on the top of the fruit; each fruit or 


apple generally produces one top or crown ; which, when 


taken off and planted, freely takes root, and becomes a good 


plant, which in two years will produce a ripe fruit equal 
to that from which it was produced. The plants are alſo 
Propagated from young ſuckers, which ariſe at the bottom 
or baſe of the fruit, as likewiſe from ſuckers produced from 


the root, or lower part of the old plants, which bear the 


fruit; all of which, i. e. either the crowns at top of the 


© 3 


fruit, or ſuckers at bottom : and ſuckers from the old plants 


are generally fit to take off for planting when the fruit is 


ripe; and thoſe annexed to the fruit are to be ſeparated at 


the time the fruit is ſerved at table, and reſerved for the 


- purpoſe of propagation, managing them as hereafter directed; 


and the ſuckers arifing immediately from the plants may be 
taken off any time when they arearrived to the proper ſtate 
of growth; which, like thoſe on the fruit, 1s alſo commonly 


about the time the fruit has attained to its due perfection of 
ripeneſs, 
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ripeneſs, or very ſoon after; but, as there are ſometimes 
many of the plants which are not furniſhed with ſuckers juſt 
at that period, or at leaſt are then but very ſmall; in either 
of theſe caſes, the plants ſhould' be treated in the EY 
manner: in order to prepare to produce ſuch, or to forwar 

ſuch ſmall ones thereon as are not yet arrived to the due ma- 
turity, to be — from the mother- plant; which is, 
when they are about four, five, or fix inches long; and 
their lower part becomes ſomewhat of a brown colour. | 

Therefore obſerving, in the above caſes, that as ſoon 4s 
the truit is cut from ſuch plants, let the pots, with the 
plants in them, be taken up out of the bark-bed, and let all 
the leaves of each ſuch plant be cut off within about a 
hand's breadth of the top of the pot; and at the ſame time, 
pull off the under-leaves round the bottom of the plant ; and 
then take a little of the old earth from the top of the pot, 
and fill it up again with ſome freſh compoſt, and give ſome 
water, 

When this is done, the pot, with the plants, is to be im- 
mediately plunged to the rim, in a bark or dung+bed, where 
there is tolerable briſk heat; and, from time to time, 
moderately watered. . 95 18 

The old plants, with this management, will ſoon put out 


ſome good ſuckers; and when they are grown to the lengtin 


of about four, five, or fix inches, theyare then to be taken 


off from the mother- plant, and prepared for planting in the 


following manner : | | 

Let them, as ſoon as taken from the old plant, be laid in 
a ſhady part in the hot-houſe, and let them lie a few days, 
till the bottom is become perfectly dry and firm; they are 
then to be planted. | : — 
The management of the ſuckers in general, as alſo of tho 
2 in regard to their propagation for plants, is as fol- 
ws: - | 288 
The crowns or plants, which ariſe upon the fruit, are to 
be taken off when the fruit is ſerved at table; it muſt be 
ſeparated by a gentle twiſt ; then take off ſome of the lower 
leaves towards the rooting part ; lay them on a ſhelf, either 
in a ſhady part of the ſtove, or that of ſome dry room, till 
the part that adheres to the fruit is perfectly healed ; which 

is generally eſſected in eight or ten days. a 
The ſuckers ſhould be taken from the plant, when che 
lower end changes ſomewhat brown, and take off ſome of 
the lower leaves ; then lay N in a dry place till the part 
4 that 
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Ion, into the pots where they are to remain. 
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that joined to the plant is healed and become hard, which 
will require five or fix day. : RF, 
They are then, both crowns and ſuckers, to be planted in 
the following manner : N | 
Get ſome ſmall pots, and fill them with the proper com- 
ſt: this done, let one ſucker be planted into each pot; fix 
it properly, and let the earth be well cloſed, and give each 
6” 0 little water, juſt to ſettle the earth equally about the 
ants. , 
2 Then let the pots be directly plunged to their rims in the 
—— Thete ſhould be a tolerable good heat to make them 
e. : 
But ſome gardeners, for want of other conveniences, 
make a bed of ſome new horſe-dung to ſtrike their ſuckers 
and crowns, and it is a very good method. 
This bed ſhould be made for a one, two, or three-light 
frame, according to the number of plants. The bed muſt 


de made, at leaſt, two feet and a halt, or three feet high; 


and as ſoon as it is made put on the frame; and in five or 


fix days, or, at leaſt when the burning heat is over, lay in 


as much bark, either new or old, or any kind of dry earth, 


as will cover the bed all over, about five or ſix inches thick. 


Then, when the dung has warmed the bark or earth, let 
the pots be plunged in it to their rims, and «put on the 
gala, obſerving to raiſe them a little every day, to let out 
the ſteam, and to admit air, and ſhade them from the mid - 
day ſun. LE 


| Crowns of the Pine. apple. 


9 The crowns which grow on the top of the pine-apples, 


are alſo proper for propagating the. plants: theſe ſhould, 


when taken from the fruit, be returned, in order to be 


planted. RE 79, 

Theſe generally make ſtrong and healthy plants : but 
before the crowns are planted, let them, as ſoon as taken 
from the fruit, be laid in a ſhady place, in the ſtove, and to 
remain till the bottom is quite dry, and then planted ſingle 
in ſmall pots, and treated juſt in the manner as directed 


above, in the management of the ſuckers. | 
| Shifting the Succeſſion Pine-apple Plants. | 
Now ſhift the pines, which are to produce fruit next ſea« 
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But this need not be done till the laſt week in the month. 
Therefore, by that time, let the pots, and a proper quan- 
tity of new compoſt be provided, and brought to the place 
where the plants are: then, having all things ready, let the 
pots with = plants be taken up out of the bark, and let 
them be ſhifted according to the following method : 

In the firſt place put ſome compoſt into the new pot, to 
the depth of three or four inches. Then let the plant be 
ſhaken out of its preſent pot, with the ball, if poſſible, en- 
tire, and place it immmediately into the larger pot, and fill 
up round the ball with more of the eompoſt, and let the top 
of the ball be covered with it about an inch deep. | | 
In this manner, let the whole be ſhifted, .and let them be 
immediately gently watered, and then plunge them directly 

in into the bark. | 1. 

But the bark muſt be firſt ſtirred up with a fork, to the 
bottom; and at the ſame time obſerving, that if the bark 
is much waſted; or is become very earthy, and not likely to 
produce a due warmth, you ſhould add about one third, 'or, 


_ atleaſt, one fourth of new bark, working both well together ; 


and then let the pots be plunged to their rims, and let them 
be placed in a regular manner; that is, place the largeſt 
plants in the back row, and ſo on to the loweſt in front. 
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Work to be done in the K TIR G ARDEN. 


Winter Spinach. 


OW prepare ſome good ground, where it was not 
done laſt month, to ſow a full crop of winter ſpi- 


* 
o 


nach. % - | 
This mult be done ſome time in the firſt or ſecond week 


in the month. But in poor ground; and cold ſituations; 
the ſeed ſhould be ſown in the firſt week; but in rich, warm 


ground, it ſhould not be ſown. till the ſecond week in che 
month. Chooſe a piece of ＋ ground, chat lies — 
Sd ; 5 


% 
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ery in winter; let this be neatly dug, and immediately ſow 
the ſeed, and tread it in, and then rake the ground. 
Obſerve, it is the ly-ſeeded kind that is to be ſown 
now, for this ſort will beſt endure the cold and wet in winter. 
When the plants are come up, and leaves an inch 
broad, or thereabouts, they muſt then be thinned, and 
cleared from weeds. This may be done, either by hand or 
Hoe, obſerving to thin the plants regularly, leaving them the 
diſtance of four inches, or thereabouts, 2 one 3 
they will then have room to ſpread, and gather 
eng, to be able to endure the cold. 
he pl 3 is. — . ſp ed itſelf 
larly, the plants uce very large and thick 
— ery ſuch leaf is worth three that is 1 
from ſuch — as crowd one another, 


Cabbage Seed, 
Sow early cabbage ſeed, to produce plants for the ſervice 


2 of next ſummer. 


The proper ſorts to ſow now, are the early ſugar-loaf, and 
early Batterſea or Yorkſhire kinds. 3 
ut this ſeed muſt not be ſown until ſome time between 
the ſixth and twelfth of the month; nor muſt it be ſown 
later; there being an advantage. in ſowing i it juſt at that 
time; for was the ſeed to be ſown ſooner, many of the 
would be apt to run to feed in March ; and was it to 
ſown later in the month, the plants would not get proper 
- rength before winter. 
at the time mentioned, dig an open ſpot of 
rich ground, and mark out beds, three 1 ſix inches broad ; 
| then 2 the ſeed moderately thick, and immediately rake 
it in with a light and even hand. 
The ſeed of the long · ſided Focal other large late kinds of 
may alſo be in the beginning of this month. 
But the ſeed of the late kinds may be ſown five or fix days 
ſooner than the Yorkſhire and other early kinds of ebene 
2 * not ſo apt to run to ſeed. 


Broccoli. | 


1 e this month to 
plant out the ſecond crop of broccoli. An open ſpot, ben 
fhaded by trees, ſhould be choſen ; and ſome thorou 
ere rey nog , it f in, and r 
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Theſe plants are are now to be planted in rows two feet 

aſunder ; and allow twenty inches diſtance between plant and 

plant in the row, and give each plant alittle water, ſe 
Draw the earth about the ſtems of the broccoli which were 

planted out laſt month; for this will firengthen the plants; 

and promote their growth — ('; > wy 

| | Savoys. 


Tranſplant ſavoys. Plant them in rows eighteen or 
twenty inches aſunder, and ſet the plants the ſame diſtance 
from one another in the row. This plantation will came in 
at a good time, and the plants will be in excellent order ti 
ſupply the table after Chriſtmas, 9540 os 


ENS Onions. e 
Get ready ſome ground, where it was not done laſt month, 
to ſow ſome {pring ONIONS. | | 
This muſt be done in the firſt, but at fartheſt the ſecond 
week in the month ; and for that purpoſe chooſe a clean 
dry-lying ſpot ; and when the ground is dug, mark out 
beds three feet and a half or four feet broad; then ſow the 


ſeed tolerably thick, but as equal as can be; then tread it 


in, and rake the ground even, that the plants may riſe regu · 


larly in every part of the bed. 


The plants from this ſowing will ſupply the table in the 
fpring for ſallads or other uſes ; they come in about the end 
of March, and continue till April and May; and if you let 
ſome of them ſtand till June, they will bulb and grow to 
a tolerable fize, but will ſoon after run to ſeed. 

Sow alſo ſome Welch onions; this is done in caſe the 
others ſhould be deſtroyed by the froſt ; for the Welſh onions 


will ſurvive almoſt the ſevereſt winter; notwithſtanding their 


blades will ſometimes die down to the ground in October or 


November, the roots, remain ſound, and new leaves will 


ſprout up again. in about fr weeks after the others are de- 
Let this ſort be alſo ſown in beds as directed above, for - 
it is the beſt method; then a perſon can ſtand in the alleys 
readily weed and clean the plants without treading upon 

. 2 8 5 Nt 

| Theſe Welch onions never apple or bulb at the roots ; but 
as they are ſo very hardy as to reſiſt the hardeſt froſt, when 
the Englith onions would be all killed, it is therefore, ad- 
ee ee ne 
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they will be found to be very uſe ful in the months of March, 
April. and May; and even continue till the ſpring · ſown 
Onions come in. 0 
1 | | Carrot Seed. 


Carrot ſeed ſhould now be ſown, to raiſe ſome plants for 

ſpring uſe ; but the ſeed for this crop muſt not be ſown till 

the third or fourth week in this month. The plants raiſed 

from this ſowing will ſupply the table at an acceptable time 

the ſucceeding ſpring. . 05%" 

| Let this ſeed be now ſown in beds. Do not ſow it too 
thick, and take care to rake it in regularly. 


Radiſh Seed. 


Radiſh ſeed may ſtill be ſown, to raiſe ſome plants for 
autumn ſervice. Sow it in an open ſpot; and in dry wea- 
ther let the bed be ſometimes watered. If you ſow this ſeed 
in the beginning of the month, the plants will be ready 
about the middle of September; and that fown about the 

middle, or towards the latter end, will be fit to draw about 
 . Michaelmas, and will continue tolerably good all October. 
The proper ſort of radiſh ſeed to ſow, at this time, for an 
autumn crop, is the ſalmon or ſcarlet kind. ye 
© Cauliflower ſeed ſhould be ſown towards the latter end of 
this month, to raiſe ſome plants to produce an early crop 
next ſummer, - | ny | 
The proper time to ſaw the ſeed is fome time between the 
eighteenth and twenty-fourth of the month; and it muſt 
not be ſown ſaoner than that time, otherwiſe the plants will 
be apt to button (as it is called) or flower, in winter, or 
early in the ſpring; which flowers never exceed the ſize of 
an ordinary button, and thereby you are diſappointed of 
Having an early crop, at thedue ſeaſon ; therefore mark the 
time as above, But, in order to have a more certain crop 
and regular ſupply of cauliflowers, it will be proper to ſow 
ſome ſeed at two different times this month, e 
The firſt ſowing muſt be at the time above mentioned 3 
and the general rule is to allow the diſtance of a week, or 
fthereabouts, between the firſt and ſeeond ſowing. 
be firſt ſown plants are principally for the earlieſt crop, 
and ſhould be planted out for good, in the latter end of 


October, under bell or hand-glaſſes, Some of the ſame 
| 8 | | plants 


* 
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plants may alſo, at that time, be planted under a ſouth wall, 
and there remain, without any other ſhelter, during the 
winter. They will ſometimes ſtand it tolerably well; bur, 
if you chooſe it, you may alſo at that time plant a parcel 
of the firſt ſown plants in frames. | ONT OE 
But the cauliflower plants raiſed from the ſecond. ſowing 
are properly to be the main crop ; and theſe, for their more 
certain preſervation, muſt, in the laſt, week of October, be 
planted in frames, and there remain (being occaſionally 
efended with glaſſes) all the winter. . 
But let it be obſerved, that if you have no bell or hand- 
glaſſes, or that yOu do not intend. to plant out any plants 
under ſuch glaſſes in October, as above; but that you either 
intend or are neceſſitated to winter them all in frames, or 
on warm borders, you, in that caſe, need make but one 
ſowing ; which ſhould be, as before ſaid, ſome time between 
the eighteenth and twenty - fourth of the month, 
But here it will be proper to ſet down in what manner 
the plants, both from the firſt or ſecond ſowing, provided 
you ſpw twice, ſnould be managed until they are fit to be 
tranſplanted into the beds or places where they are to remain 

all winter. And, to begin with the ſede. 
The ſeed is to be ſown as above directed, either at once, 
or at two different times, as you ſhall think neceſſary, ac- 
cording to the above directions; obſerving at the proper 
time, to let a ſmall ſpot of clean rich ground be neatly dug, 
and mark out a bed about a yard or three feet and a balk 
broad; immediately ſow the ſeed, and rake it in with par- 
ticular care ; or otherwiſe, you may firſt rake the ſurface 
fmooth, and then ſow the ſeed, and ſift over it about a 
quarter of an inch of light earth. In dry weather let the 
bed be from time to time moderately watered: this will 
make the plants come up. ſoon ; they will riſe equally, and 
all take a regular growth. 8 „„ 
When the plants are come up, continue in dry weather, 

to water the bed moderately, at leaſt every two days. 
Then, about the twentieth, or ſome time between that. 
and the twenty-fifth -of next month, the plants ſhould be 
pricked out from the ſeed-bed.: at that time let another 
rich ſpot be dug for them in a ſheltered ſituation; and mark 
out a bed the ſame breadth, as above; into this bed the 
lants are at that time to be pricked about two or thres 
inches apart, and ſhaded from the ſyn, and occafionally 
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But one thing is proper to be obſerved, in the manage - 
ment of theſe plants, and particularly thoſe intended to be 
planted out under hand-glaſſes; and that is this, if the 
weather ſhould at the above time of pricking out prove cold, 
and at the ſame time the plants but backward in their 
growth, it will, in that caſe, be proper to make a ſlight bed 
of warm dung to prick the plants in, which will bring them 
greatly forward. Sy . 
This bed need not be made above twelve or fifteen inches, 
at moſt, thick of dung: lay the thickneſs of ſix inches of 
earth all over the ſurface, and put in the plants as above. 

In either of the above beds, the plants are to remain un- 
til the laſt week in October, or at fartheſt the firſt week in 
November, and then to be tranſplanted- into the proper 
places, to ſtand the winter. i | 

The firſt ſown plants, in particular, or, if you have but. 
one ſowing, the largeſt of theſe are at that time to be planted 
out for good in rows, and covered with the bells, obſerving 
to place two orthree of the ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs ; 
the glaſſes to ſtand three feet diſtance each way from one 
another. 

But if you defire to make the moſt advantage of the above 
glaſſes, you may plant four or five plants under each; and in 
the ſpring thin out the worſt, leaving but one or at moſt 
two of the ſtrongeſt plants under each glaſs; and thoſe that 
are thinned out, are to be planted in another ſpot, in the 
open ground. | f 
The ſecond ſown plants, or at leaſt thoſe intended to be 
wintered in frames, are alſq in the end of October, or firſt 
week in November, to be tranſplanted into their winter beds. 
At that time you are to obſerve, that if the plants are back - 
ward in their growth, it will be proper to make a bed for 
them in the following manner: 

A place is to be prepared for the bed, where the plante 
may have the full winter ſun, _ | 
Let a trench be dug about fix inches deep, and the bread 
of a common cucumber, or melon frame, and the length o 
one, two, or more frames, according to the quantity of 
Eierhen get ſome new hot dung, and with this let a bed be 
made in the above trench, making it about a foot thick of 
dung, and lay thereon the depth of ſive or ſix inches of rich 
ght earth, and here the plants are to be ſet in rows from the 
back to the front of the frame: plant them two inches and 

| 2 
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a half apart in the rows ; allow the diſtance of three inches 
between row and row; and as ſoon as planted let them be 
moderately watered. | | 35 
Then put on the glaſſes ; but obſerve, to leave them 
about a hand's breadth, that the ſteam which the dung will 
occaſion, may freely paſs away; and when the plants have 
taken root, let the lights be taken quite off every mild dry 


ay. 
The plants, with the aſſiſtance of the above light hot-bed, 
will ſoon take root; and if they are ſmall will forward them 
reatly in their growth, ſo as to acquire a due degree of 
Irengeh, before the time of the ſevere Weather begins. 
They are to remain in the ſeed-bed all winter; for the heat 


is only intended to ſtrike the plants and ſet them a going at 


at firſt ; for itwill not laſt much above a fortnight, 
Altheugh I have mentioned the planting the above plants 


on a moderate hot-bed, yet where there is not dung to be 


conveniently had, or that the plants are tolerably forward. 
in their goth, they may be planted in a bed of natural 
earth, detended as above, with a frame and glaſſes; but a 
little heat, juſt to ſtrike the pane will be a great advantage. 
In one or other of theſe beds, the plants are to remain all 
winter; and are, during that time, to be defended, in rain 
and ſevere weather, by putting on the glaſſes ; but in mild 
and dry days no covering muſt be over the plants; they 
muſt have the free air at all ſuch times. | 
| Theſe plants are to remain in this bed, until the latter 
end of February, or beginning of March, but then to be 
tranſplanted into the quarters of the kitchen garden at abaut 
2 inches, or three feet, diſtance each way, from one 
other. | 8 
* have ſaved cauliflower plants through the winter, in a 
bed of common earth, and covered it occaſionally only with 
mats; the bed being in a warm fituation, and arched 
over with hoops, and covered with mats in bad weather 
ſuch as in time of hard rains, froſty or ſnowy weather. 
And I have ſometimes preſerved theſe plants over wiater, 
by planting them cloſe under a warm wall. 1. 
| But thels two methods are only to be iſed by perſon 
who have not better conveniencies ; but thoſe in poſſeſſion of 
frames and glaſſes, ſhould always take the advantage of them, 
to preſerve their plants through the winter, 
N Wie 5 gan” | Aſparagus 
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Aar agns. 9 : 

Let the plantations of aſparagus be well cleared, and kept 
at this time perfectly free from weeds ; in particular that 
which was planted in beds laſt March or April. wa 

Alfo let the ſeedling Nee which was ſown in the 
ſpring be kept very clean; this muſt be done by a very 
careful hand- weeding. 


Tranſplant more celery. Let an open ſpot be choſen; mark 
out the trenches, and prepare them in the manner directed laſt 
month. Get the plants, cut off the tops of their leaves, trim 
the ends of their roots, and then plant one row in each trench. 


Obſerve to ſet the plants four or ſive inches diſtant in the 


10 WW. * 


Immediately after they are planted, let them be watered ; 
and, if the weather ſhould prove dry, the waterings muſt 


be repeated duly every other evening until the plants have 


taken root.. 
| Earth up Celery, 

Continue to earth up, as it advances in height, the celery: 
which was planted in trenches in the two laſt months. 

Let this be done in dry weather: and, when the plants 
are alſo dry, let the earth be well broken: then lay it up 
lightly to the plants: obſerve to earth them up a due height 
on each fide ; take particular care not to break down their 
leaves, and alſo nat to bury the heart of theſe plants, 


Examine now the artichoke plants which were planted; 
Jaſt March, or April. WE IG. 

Many of theſe plants will now be in fruit; and, beſides 
the principal or top fruit, there will riſe many ſmall heads 
or ſuckers from the ſides of the ſtems; but in order to en- 
courage the PARODY head to grow to a large ſize, all theſe 
fide-ſhoots ſhould be diſplaced.. - | 
This is conſtantly. practiſed by perſons. who prefer one 
large handſome head to three or four ſmall ones; but when 

ou practiſe this, the ſuckers ſhould always be taken off, 
fore they exceed the ſize of an egg; and theſe are iu ſome 
families dreſſed and eaten. | 

Theſe, the gardeners about London call ſuckers : they 
gather them as above, and tye them in bunches, and oP 

em 
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them to market, where they have a ready call for them; 

but eſpecially at Cn en or Spital-Fields markets. 
m 


Remember, as ſaid laff month, to break down the ftems 
of the artichokes, as ſoon as you cut the fruit. 2 


: Small Sallad Seed. Wo 
| Now ſow ſmall ſallad ſeeds ; ſuch as muſtard, crefſes, 
radiſh, rape, and turnep. | | 9” | 

When a conſtant ſupply of theſe are wanted, their ſhould 
be a little ſeed of each kind ſown once every week, _ © 


Let them be ſown in a ſhady border: draw ſhallow drills, - 
ſow the ſeeds pretty thick, and cover them about a quarter 


of an inch: in dry weather they muſt be duly watered, 


Lettuce Seed. Py 


© Sow lettuce ſeed, at two different times this month. The 
proper ſorts are, coſs and Sileſia ;. the brown Dutch, and - 
common cabbage-lettuce are alſo very proper kinds to. be 
ſown at this time, „ 

The firſt ſowing is to be performed ſome time before the 
tenth of the month, and is to raiſe plants for ſupplying the 
table in October aud November; the ſecond 8 muſt 


be done ſome time between the eighteenth and twenty - fourth 


of the month; and the plants raĩſed from this ſowing are to 
be planted out upon warm borders in order to ſtand the 
winter, to ſupply the table next April and Maß. . 
Let each fort of this ſeed be ſown ſeparate; take care to 
rake it in evenly; and, in dry weather, it will be proper 
- water the bed or border now and then where the ſeed is 
Own. 


But ſome of the plants raiſed from both the firſt and 


ſecond ſowing, particularly the brown Dutch and common 


cabbage-lettuce, may, when fit (that is, in October) be 
planted in ſhallow frames; where they muſt be covered 
every night, and in all wet, or other bad cold weather, with 
the glaſſes: and in hard froſts they muſt alſo have a thick 


covering of dry litter (ſuch as ſtraw, or fern) laid over the 


glaſſes : and about the outſides of the frames. If thus pro- 

2 managed, they will be tolerably well cabbaged in 

ecember, January, and February; at which time they 
will be eſteemed a great rarity, and highly acceptable. 

Tranſplant ſome of the lettuces which were ſown laſt 

month, to ſupply the table in autumn, £ ED 
et 


. 
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_ Let theſe be planted ten or twelve inches aſunder, in a 
rich ſpat, and give them directly a little water; in dry wea- 
ther, they mult be watered as occaſion requires, till they 
have taken root. - | 


Fennel, Carduus, and Angelica. 


About the middle of this month, you may ſow ſeeds of 
fennel, carduus, and angelica, 8 : 

The ſeeds which are ſown now, are to raiſe plants for the 
next year's uſe; and by ſowing them at this ſeaſon, they 
will come up-itrong in the ſpring, | | 

Note, Theſe ſeeds will grow, if ſown in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
but not ſo early, nor do they generally come up ſo ſtrong, 
as the autumn-ſown plants, | 

Deftroy Weeds, 

Take care now to deſtroy weeds in every part, among all 
the crops: let this always be done in due time, before the 
weeds get to any great head ; and take particular care that 
none ſtand to ſeed. 

This ſhould be well obſerved in every part of the ground; 
not only among all the crops, but alſo in ſuch vacant pieces 
of ground as have been lately cleared from ſummer crops. 

or every weed that is ſuffered to ſtand to ſcatter its ſeeds 
upon the ground, bays the foundation of hundreds for the 
, year to come; therefore every opportunity ſhould be taken 
to deſtroy them before they arrive to that maturity. 

This 13 eafily done if taken in time, and particularly in 
all ſuch places where there is room to bring in a hoe. With 
a ſharp hoe, taking advantage of dry days, a perſon may ſoon 
go over a great deal of ground. 1 | 

Never ſuffer large weeds to lay upon any ſpot of ground 
when they have at any time been hoed down, but rake them 
up, and alſo clear them away, a 


Tranſplant E en 


Tranſplant another parcel of endive. Chooſe an open 
ſpot, and let it be properly dug; then get ſome of the 
| ſtrongeſt plants, trim the extreme end of their roots, and 
the tops of their leaves a little, and then plant them twelve 
inches each way from one another, | 

Water them as ſoon as planted ; and in dry weather, let 
the waterings be repeated once every two or three days, 
until the plants have taken root, 
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The endive which was planted out in June, will, about 
the middle, or towards the latter end of the month, be full 
grown, and the plants ſhould be tied up to promote their 

lanching. | 

Chooſe a dry day to do this work ; then get ſome freſh 
baſs, examine the plants, and let a parcel of the largeſt be 
tied; obſerving to — the leaves up regularly in the 
hand; and then with a piece of the baſs, tie them together 
in a neat manner; but d6 not tie them too tight. 

The cardoons which were planted out in * will now 
be arrived to ſome height; and it will be proper to begin 
to draw ſome earth up round each plapt ; and as they ariſe 
in height, let the earthing be accordingly repeated. | 

2 care not to draw the earth into the heart of the 

ants. ds lf | 
, For their further management, ſee September and October. 
Examine the crops of onions ; when their leaves begin to 
fall and wither, the roots have had their full th, and 
muſt then be taken up. Let this be done in dry weather ; 
immediately ſpread the roots to dry, and manage them aa 
directed laſt month, N SY 

. Garlick and Shallots. | 

Garlick and ſhallots muſt alſo be taken up as ſoon as they 
have had their proper growth. This is alſo known by their 
leaves; which when the roots have done drawing nouriſh» 
ment, will begin to wither, rr 

Herbs to diſtil and dry. 


= 


Gather herbs to diſtil, This muſt be done when the 
plants are in flower, becauſe they are then juſt in their 
ime. 
Gather alſo herbs to dry, to ſerve the family in winter. 
They muſt be cut in a dry day, and immediately ſpread to 
dry in an airy room: but lay them out of the reach of the 
fun. When properly dried, tie them in bunches, and hang 


# 


them up in a dry room till wanted. | 
 Sowwing Cole-worts, | n 
Where it was omitted laſt month, you ſhould now ſow 
ſome ſeed. for cole-worts. 5 > 
But this muſt be done in the beginning of the month : 
otherwiſe the plants wlll not get ſtrength to be fit for uſe at 
any tolerable time in the ſpring .. | 
Tranſ- 
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Franſplanting Cole-worts, a HL A 


Examine the cole-wort plants which were ſown laſt month; 
let them be looked over about the middle, or towards the 
latter end of this month: and ſee where the plants ſtand 
very thick, to let ſome be drawn. qut regularly, and plant 
them into another ſpot.  _ - 

Let them be planted in rows, ten or twelve inches aſun- 
der; and ſet the plants fix inches diſtant in the row. 

By this practice, the plants remaining in the ſeed-beds 
will have more room to grow; and thoſe which are now 
tranſplanted, will come into uſe three or four weeks ſooner 
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f than the plants which are left in the ſeed-bed until the next 
ih month. 5 | 8 8 bY g 
j | | wr Propagate Sweet Herbs. 
We! Propagate -where wanted, the different ſorts of aromatic 
| #13 0 plants: the ſlips, or cuttings, of many ſorts may ſtill; be 
| li Ae planted, and will grow. 8 718 
| 1 Particularly the flips of ſage, hyſſop, maſtich, and mar- 
| it zoram, will {till ſucceed ; but muſt be planted in the be- 
5 1 þ 


inning of the month. The {lips or cuttings muſt be about 
; 2 or ſeven inches long; but it theſe ſlips could be now ſlip- 
| 4 ped oft from the plants, with roots to them, it would at this 
ü“ time be a great advantage; and mutt be planted iu a ſhady 
. border, putting each cutting two parts out of three into the 
earth; and, in dry weather, duly water them. | 
15 Plant alfo, where wanted, flips of lavender, rue, and 
4408 roſemary: and you may alſo plant flips of wormwood-and 
e fouthernwood.. + kl 6 ater 
Wh! But theſe ſlips ſhould now, if poſſible, be ſuch as have 
(1008 roots. to them, as you will ſometimes find ſuch ariſing from 
\ NA the roots of the main plants, where they have been planted 
pretty low, that their branches touch the ground, when they 
will have taken root. | 
Theſe cuttings. ſhould alſo be from about fix to eight, or 
nine inches, in length; planted in a ſhady border, and occa» 
ſionally watered, „„ 


| Management of Aromatic Plants. | 

Now in the beginning of this month, it will be proper 

to cut down. the decayed flower-ſtems of many kinds of 

aromatic plants; ſuch as hyſſop, ſavory, lavender, and all 
other ſuch like kinds. | | A 

t 
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At the ſame time, it will be proper to ſhorten all the ſtrag- 


glin and other young ſhoots, in order to keep the plants 


within due compaſs ; which alſo will make them produce 
numbers of new ſhort ſhoots, and they will, by that means, 
form cloſe ſnug heads before winter, „iets 
But this work ſhould, if poſſible, be done in a moiſt time, 
and with a pair of garden-ſhears : let the decayed flower- 
ſtems, and 'the young ſhoots, or branches be trimmed 
peu, e eee, | | 
The plants, after this, will ſoon begin to put out new 
ſhoots; and theſe will get ſtrength, and make the plants 
appear neat all winter, | 
Re __ Gathering Seeds, 
Gather ſeeds, in due time, according as they ripen. . 
Let this be done in dry days; and as ſoon as they are 
cut, ſpread them upon mats, or cloths, to dry and harden, 
But they muſt be ſpread where rain, if it ſhould happen, 
cannot touch them; and let them be now and then turned 
when it has lain a fortnight, or thereabouts to dry, let it be 
beaten, or rubbed out, and well cleaned, | 
Then ſpread the ſeed thin upon cloths, in a dry but ſhad 
place; where let it lie a day or two to harden it properly: 
it is then to be put up in bags or boxes. 4. 
This is now a good time to ſow the ſeeds of corn · ſallad, 
otherwiſe lamb- lettuce; and alſo the ſeeds of chervil, for 
winter and ſpring ſervice. Ie i 3120356200 
Both theſe plants will come up the ſame autumn, and are 
very hardy, and will be fit for uſe all winter, and the ſpring 


ſeaſon ; when ſome more ſeed of each ſort ſhould be ſown to 
ſucceed theſe. 17 


The lamb-lettuce, or corn- ſallad, are commonly uſed in 


* 


winter and ſpring ſallads: and the chervil is chiefly uſed in 


ſou 8. 8 1 0 C * * IR at & rites 0 20 
The ſeeds of both ſorts may either be ſown in drills or in 
broad-caſt, and raked in. | 


But the plants of the corn-ſallad ſhould be thinned to 
three or four inches diſtance, 


„„ Ridening Melon. + 
Take particular care now of the ripening melons ; if there 
ſhould at this time, happen to be much rain, the roots of the 
plants, and all the beſt fruit, muſt be well defended from it; 
and this 1s to be done by the methods propoſed for their pro- 
tection laſt month, GIS 2 £8 LS 


1 , n 
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Cucumber Plants. C 


Cucumber plants alſo demand attention at this time; 
particularly the principal crop, which were ſown in the open 

ground, to produce fruit to pickle, | 
Theſe plants, for one thing, muſt, in dry weather, be 
remarkably well ſupplied with water. They will ſtand in 
need of this, in a dry time, at leaſt three or four times a 
week. Let them not want for moiſture, in dry weather, 
and the plants will not fail to produce fruit abundantly, 

Let the plants be alſo looked over in a regular manner, 
about three times a week, in order to gather the young fruit 
according as it becomes fit for the purpoſe of pickling ; for 
when once the fruit are come to the proper fize, they will 
ſoba grow too large for that uſe, , 

11 Sowwing Turneps. 

This is ſtill a proper time to ſow turneps for a late crop, 
But let the ſeed, if poſſible, be ſown in the firſt or ſecond 
week in the month, and there will be no fear of ſucceſs : 
but I would not adviſe to ſow the ſeed later than the third 
week in the month, for that which is ſown after that time 
ſeldom ſucceeds well. 

Hoe and thin the turneps which were ſown laſt month. 
To do this work, take advantage of dry days; and let it be 
done before the plants are too far advanced in their growth ; 
this work ſhould always be begun when the rough leaves of 
the plants are about the breadth of a man's thumb; then the 
work can be done with expedition and regularity. 

Let the plants be thinned out to the Ages of about ſix 

or eight inches. | 
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OOK over vines again, both in vineyards and on walls, 
2 and let them be once more cleared from all uſeleſs 
OOts. | © N 
All ſhoots whatever, that have been lately produced 
either from the old or young wood, muſt now be entirely 
_ diſplaced; for ſuch are quite uſeleſs ; and, if left, 0 
| ken 


walls, 
\ſeleſs 


duced 
tirely 
would 
larken 
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darken the fruit very much, and greatly retard its growth: 
therefore let all ſuch ſhoots be rubbed off quite cloſe. 

Examine alſo, at the ſame time, with good attention, all 
the bearing, and other proper ſhoots ; and, where they have. 
ſtarted from their places, let them be immediately faſtened 
cloſe to the wall, or ſtakes, in their proper direction. This 
ſhould at all times, be duly obſerved, that every ſhoot and 
branch of fruit may have an equal advantage of ſun and air 
to ripen them. | 

Likewiſe, examine the fruit; and where the bunches are 
entanyled in each other, or with the ſhoots, let them be re- 
lieved ſo that every bunch may hang in its proper poſition. 

You may now, if you chooſe it, in the beginning of this 
month, top all the ſhoots that have fruit on them, and all 
others that have advanced above the top of the wall, or any 
way beyoud their due bounds, 


Deſtroy weeds before the rows of vines in the vin 
and let them always be cut down as ſoon as they appear; 
and rake the ground, clear the ſurtace from the looſe weeds, 
and all manner of Ro : F 5 8 

Keeping the ſurface of the ground in vin s perfectl 
elear Fog: weeds, and free ow rubbiſh of ery fort, 14 
very great advantage to the growth and ripening of the 
grapes; and unleſs the ſurface be always kept ſo, particularly 
at this ſeaſon, the bunches of theſe fruit will never ripen 

ly. 

A — clean ſurface in the vineyard anſwers, in n 
degree the purpoſe of a wall, by returning the ſun's heat 
upon the vines and fruit. FAG 

Where weeds are permitted to grow, no reflexion of heat 
can come from the ſurface ; but, on the contrary, a moiſt 
vapour ariſes between the rows, and about the plants and 
fruit, which very much retards the growth and ripening of 
the grapes. : : | 
, N all Trees. 

Wall trees ſtill demand attention; particularly peach, 
nectarine, and ſuch like kinds. | 

Let them be once more carefully looked over, and ſee 
whether all the branches and ſhoots remain ſecure in their 
proper places, Where any have been diſplaced by winds, 
or other accidents, let them be nailed up again in a —_— 
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and neat mauner; and where any of the ſhoots are looſe, or 
project confiderably from the wall, let ſuch alſo be nailed in 
cloſe and ſecurely, - 
To have the ſhoots all lay cloſe and regular to the wall it 
q a very great advantage to the fruit ; and, beſides, it looks 
ecent. | 
Likewiſe obſerve, at the ſame time, where any ſtraggling 
ſhoots have been lately produced; and let all ſuch be now 
taken off, that there may be no-uſeleſs avood to darken the 
ripening fruit too much from the ſun. 


Clearing of the Borders about the Fruit Trees. 


Let all the fruit tree borders be now kept remarkably 
clean : let no weeds grow, nor ſuffer any kind of litter to be 
ſeen upon them. | 

By keeping theſe borders neat, it is not only agreeable, 
in the greateſt degree, to the eye; but a clean ſmooth ſurtace 
throws up a reflexion of the ſun's heat, on the tree, which 
certainly greatly promotes the ripening and improves the 
flavour of the fruit, 470] 15 44-33 fi NE 

F it-Trees, * 


Take care of fig · trees; the figs will now be full grown, and 
will begin to ripen, and therefore require a ſhare of ſun to 
promote their ripening, and to give them their true flavour, 
All the ſtrong ſhoots mult therefore be now laid in cloſe 

to the wall; but take care to uſe the knife on theſe trees but 
very little at this time. Cut off no ſhoots but ſuch as grow 
direQly foreright ; therefore lay in all the fair growing ſide- 
| ſhoots; for theſe young ſhoots that are now laid in, are to 
bear the fruit to be expected next year; and as theſe trees 
produce their fruit upon none but the year-old ſhoots ; it is 
the ſafeſt way to leave enough at this time ; for what is not 
wanted to lay in at the general ſeaſon of pruning, can at that 
time be eaſily cut away, 5 | | 

But, whatever you do, be ſure not to ſhorten any of the 
ſhoots, but lay in every one at full length, for the ſhoats of 
'theſe trees muſt never be ſhortened, N | 

Obſerve to lay them in regularly, not acroſs one another, 
and then let them be well ſecured, for the-wind and rain has 
great power over theſe trees on account of their broad leaves. 


Budded Trees. 


Go over the ſtocks or trees which were budded in July, 
and let all the bandages be looſened, 
| n Ths 
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or This ſhould always be done in about three weeks, but 
in never exceed a month, after the budding is performed ; 
otherwiſe as the bud will ſwell, the ſap will be ſtopped in irs 
it regular courſe, and the parts about the bud will be pinched, 
ks and will ſwell irregularly, and not one bud in five ſucceed. . 


Likewiſe examine that part of the ſtock below the bud, and 
when there are any ſhoots ſent forth in that place, let them 
be taken off clole, | 


7/1 11. Budding, ce | +>» 
Budding may ſtill be performed; but this muſt be done 
in the beginning of the month, | a | 


Defending Wall-fruit from Iuſects, Tc. 7 
Continue to defend the choice wall-fruit from inſects and 
birds, Fr | x x | 5 
Birds are to be kept off by fixing up nets before the trees 
of ſuch fruit as they would eat. This is a ſure defence againſt 
thoſe devourers; therefore it will be well worth while for 
ſuch perſons as have nets to fix them up before ſome of the 
choiceit fruit, particularly grapes, figs, and late cherries. 
Waſps and flies are alſo to be guarded againſt, for theſe 
inſets will devour the moſt delicate fruit at a ſurpriſing rate, 
and, if not prevented, make great havock, XRF 
he only method to prevent this, is, to continue to place 
baits in different parts of the trees to catch them; that is, 
let a quantity of phials be filled with ſugar-water, and hang 
three or four in each of the principal trees ; this will greatly | 
protect the fruit, for the ſweetneſs of the water will entice 
the inſets to neglect it, and they will continually hover 
about the mouth of the phials; numbers will daily creep m 
to drink, and when once they enter not one in a hundred can 
get out again. | | e 


* i 
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mutter annual Plants. 

1 K E care now of the annual plants in pots; they 
muſt, in dry weather, be well ſupplied with water: let 

them be watered at leaſt three or four times a wee. 


2 Sup- 
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Support them well with handſome ſtakes, and let the 
ſtalks or ſtems of the plants be neatly tied to them, accord- 
ing as they advance in height. c 
When dead leaves appear on theſe plants, let them be im- 

. mediately taken off, for nothing looks worſe; therefore keep 
the pots always very clear from weeds. 


Water perennial Plants. b 
In dry weather give water alſo pretty often to all the pe 
renmal r-plants in pots. ; 
But this muſt be done in general; that is, thoſe plants | 
which are paſt flowering will want water as well as thoſe # 
which are ftill to bloom. I 
Take care now of all ſuch perennial plants in pots as have 
done blowing; let the ſtalks when the flowers decay be im- 
mediately cut down; looſen the earth in the top ot the pot, 
take ſome out, replace it with the ſame quantity of new, and 
then ſet the pots in a ſhady place for the remainder of the 
ſummer. 


Propagate fibrous-rooted Plants. : 


Now is the proper time to encreaſe many of the double 
flowering fibrous-rooted plants : this is to be done by flipping 
- and-parting the roots ; and the proper time to begin to Þ it 
is about the middle of the month. 

Many forts may now be enereaſed by that method; par- 
ticularly, the double roſe- campion and catchfly, double ſcar- 
Iet-lychnis and double rocket ; alſo the double ragged robin, 
| bachelor's button, gentianella, and polyanthuſes, and ſeve- 
ral other ſuch like kinds of fibrous-rooted perennials, 

The method is this: where the plants have grown into 
large tufts, let the whole of each root he taken up entirely out 
of the earth; then let it be parted, or divided, into as many 
ſeparate plants as you ſhall ſee convenient, but not into very 
ſmall heads; but 1n-parting them, take care to do it in ſuch 
a manner as every plant or ilip ſo ſeparated may be properly 
furniſhed with roots. 

When the root is thus parted into ſeveral flips or diſtin 
plants, let the roots of every ſuch flip or plant be trimmed; 
that is, cut off the ends of the roots, pick off any dead or 
broken leaves, and trim the others as you ſhall ſee neceſſary, 
and then plant them. 

They muſt be planted in a ſhady border, or where they 

| can 
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dey can be occaſionally ſhaded with mats, Let them be ſet about 
; ſix inches apart, clofe the earth well about them, and give 
them ſome water. Some of the ſtrongeſt flips may be imme - 
diately planted again in the borders. | | 

Let the waterings be occaſionally repeated, till the plants 
are rooted, and alfo during the ſummers. 

Theſe will all take root ina very ſhorttime, — 
make tolerable good plants by the latter end of October: at 
that time they may be taken 3 balls, and planted ſome 


in pots, and the reſt into borders. They will all blow nent 
plants . ſummer. = . | 
thoſe : Saxifrage, 
have This is now a proper time to propagate ſaxifrage, 
& im- The double white ſaxifrage . in the ſpring ſeaſon, 


and makes a beautiful appearance. | 
They are eaſily propagated by off-ſets from the roots, which 
$ they produce plentifully : they are lly 2 in pots, 
but may alſo be planted in the or beds, planting ſe- 
veral of its ſinall roots in a place, that the flowers come in 
5 bdunches: otherwiſe they make but little ſnew. | 
double The pyramidal ſaxifrage makes a moſt beautiful appear» 
"pping ance when in bloom : it is propagated by off-ſets, which ariſe 
o do it from the ſides of the plants, and they may now be taken off, 
and either planted in borders or pots, and will flower next - 


1. L | year, 


e pot, 


, and 


of the 


Auricula Plants. 


robin, N 11 
d ſeve- The auricula plants in pots ſhould, ſome time in this 
1 — into freſh cant 9 1-88) 
vn into For that purpoſe, provide a quantity compoſt; let 
rely out this be ſifted, or otherwiſe — very ſmall — the 
is many hands, and then be laid ready. - | 
to very When this is done, take up the pots one by one, and pick 
in ſuch off all decayed leaves from the plants; then turn the plants 
Xroperly ¶ out of the pots, take moſt of the earth from its roots, and let 
| all the fibres be trimmed : this done, fill the pot nearly with |, 
diſtinct the compoſt, immediately ſet the plant in the middle, cloſe 
mmed ; che earth well about it, and fill up the pot properly with 
dead or more compoſt. EI | F 
ceflary, When the whole are thus planted, let them be moderately 


watered, and ſet the pots in a ſhady place, or ſhade them oc- 
caſionally with mats, and water them in dry weather till the 


ere the 
WTO plants have taken root, | fs 
| --; . Seedling 
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Watering. . 


off the layers, trim their tops a little, eut off the bottom of 


„ Seedling Auriculas, Cc. 
Ihe ſeedling auriculas, and polyanthuſes, ſhould now, 
where jt was omitted laſt month, be pricked out from the 
ſeed - bed. 85 3 0 | 

Dig for them a bed or border in a warm ſituation, rake 
the ſurtace even, and then put in the plants, about three 
or four inches aſunder. Take particular care to cloſe the 
earth. very well about them, and give them a moderate 


— — — RG : 
, WOES Grange = rey ene 
n 2 : . 


The waterings muſt, if the weather ſhould prove dry, be 
repeated moderately every other day till the plants have taken 
freſh root, 


N Auricula Sced. 

This is a good time to ſow auricula ſeed; and it will alſo 
be proper to ſow- the ſeed ot polyanthuſes. | 
_ + (Theſe ſeeds, ſhould now be {own in boxes or large pots: 
for that purpoſe, fill ſome pots or boxes with light earth 
about the middle or latter end of the month. Let the ſeeds 
be ſown pretty thick, and cover them about a quarter of an 
inch deep. . 

The boxes or pots muſt then be ſet where only the moru- 
ing ſun comes, ſtand there till the end of next month, and 
then be removed where they can have the full ſun. 

The auricula ſeed will ſcarcely grow before the ſpring, but 
the plants will then come up earlier and ſtronger than thoſe 
ſown at that ſeaſon. f 

But the polyanthuſes will ſometimes come up the ſame 
ſeaſon, and will ſtand the winter well, and will be fit to 
plant out early next ſummer, when they will have time to 
grow ſtrong, ſo as to be able to produce ſtrong flowers the 

P | . 


ring after. 


a . 
— 


| Carnation Layers, 

Carnation layers, that have been layed five or fix weeks, 
will be well rooted, and ſhould be cut from the old root, and 
planted into beds or pots. in i forth 

But in order to protect the layers more readily in winter, 
it will be adviſeable to plant a purcel of the beſt plants in 
ſmall pots, particularly ſome of the choicelt kinds. 

For that purpoſe, let a quantity of penny or half- penny 
pots be procured, and fill them with good earth; then take 


the ſtak or root, cloſe to the flit part or gaſh which — 
: 7 95 made 
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made in laying; then plant one layer in each pot, and im- 


mediately give a little water.. 


Then fet all the pots in a ſhady-fituation, and give water 
as occafion requires till the plants have all fairly taken root. 
When the plants are firmly rooted, let the pots be then 
removed into a more open fituation, and remain there until 
the latter end of October, when a bed of dry compoſt is, 
at that time, to be prepared, the breadth and length of a 
common frame; the bed muſt be prepared with ſome dry 
aud light earth, and a quantity of coal-aſhes, mixing all 
well together, and raiſed at leaſt four inches above the com- 
mon level of che ground: when, thus prepared, put on the 
frame, then plunge the pots to their rims in the bed, as cloſe. 
together as can be; tor here the plants are to remain all 
winter, and to be defended in bad weather with glaſſes. 
But the glaſſes are only to be put on in ſevere froſts, 


ſnow, and much rain; and muſt be taken off conſtantly in 
mild and dry weather. ; 


Note, where frames and glaſſes. are wanting, the pots may 
at the above time be plunged in a-bed prepared as above: 
then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed; and having ſome. good. 
thick mats always in readineſs, let theſe be drawn over the 
hoops to ſhelter the plants in bad weatber re. 

By plunging the pots into the bed of compoſt, it preſerves, 
the plants more ſecurely from froſt: for it then caunot enter 
at the ſides of the pots to hurt the roots. 

The plants are to remain in this bed, and in the ſame pots, 
till the latter end of February, or the firlt week in March; 
they are then to be turned out with the ball of earth to their 
N and planted into the large pots where they, ate to 
blow. | Wy „ ar ne 
But the common carnation layers, that are intended to be 
planted in the borders, ſhould be managed in this manner: 
When the layers are all well rooted, they are then to be 
ſep rated from the old plants, trimmed. as above directed, 
aud planted in a bed or border of rich earth. Let them be 
ſet about inches diitance every way from one another, and 
directly watered, and the waterings muſt be occaſionally; re- 
peated, and the plants muſt be ſhaded from the mid-day ſun. 
till well rooted. een un , 

Tbe layers are to remain in this bed or border until 
October; by that time they will have gotten ſtrength, and 
may then be tranſplanted into the borders. 


een 
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Laying Carnations. 
This is till a proper time to lay carnations and double 
fweet-williams, but this muſt be done in the beginning of 
the month. | 
Take off all ſuch layers of double fiveet-williams as were 
layed five or fix weeks ago, and manage them as directed for 
the carnations. | 


Sew Seeds of bulbous Flowers. 


Now ſow ſeeds of bulbous flower roots. The proper time 
to do this, is ſome time between the twentieth and laſt day 
of the month. 

The ſorts proper to be ſown, are tulips, hyacinths, nar- 
eiſſus, iris, crown imperials, fritillarias, and lilies, the feeds 
of martagons, crocuſes, and ſome other bulbs, 

'Theſe ſeeds may be ſown either in beds or in boxes. 

The convenience of boxes is, they can be removed readily 
to a different fituation as the ſeaſon requires. The boxes for 
this purpoſe muſt be about fifteen or eighteen inches broad, 
and ten or twelve deep. | hg 

They muſt be filed, within an inch and an half of the top, 
with fine light earth, making the top ſmooth ; then ſow the 
ſeeds thereon moderately thick, and cover them with fifted 
earch about half an inch deep. k 

The boxes are then to be moved to a ſomewhat ſhady ſitu- 
ation; and, if the weather dry, muſt be at times lightly 
watered : they are to ſtand there till the latter end of Sep- 
tember, and then be removed to a warm part of the garden. 

But theſe ſeeds may alſo, if you chooſe it, be ſown in beds 
of light earth, and will ſucceed tolerably well. The beds 
muſt be prepared in a dry warm ſituation, and ſhould be about 
three feet broad. * 4 

The boxes or beds muſt be defended in winter from ſe- 
vere froſts and great ſnows; and this is to be done by laying 
dry litter over and about the outſides of the boxes, or on the 
ſurface of the beds, * 

The plants will begin to appear about the latter end of 
next March, and muſt be then clear from weeds, and 
in dry weather refreſhed pretty often with water. . 

In June or July their leaves will decay, and then the ſur- 
face of the earth muſt be cleared from weeds and litter, and 
about half an inch of freſh earth ſtrewed over the ſurface of 
the box or bed, ok 

us 


| ſmall hoe, on them about two inches 
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Thus let them remain till the ſame time the ſecond ſum · 
mer, and then it will be proper to tranſplant them. | 

Then at that time, prepare a bed or two in a clean dry- 
lying ſpot, and where the earth is light, and each bed to 
three teet broad. 

Then take up the roots out of the ſeed-bed, and imme- 
diately plant them into the beds prepared for them; let them 
be ſet in rows: the rows to be four inches aſunder, and 
the roots to be ſet about two inches and a half a part in 


the row. a 1 
The moſt ready method will be to draw neat drills with a 


„and place 
the roots in the drills at the diſtance above directed, and 
draw the earth over them, covering them the depth of two 
inches. : 
The next ſummer, at the ſame time, the roats are to be 
removed again, and muſt then be ſer four inches each way 


apart. 
Thus theſe ſeedlings are to be treated every ſummer till 
they are brought to a ſtate of perfect flowering ; obſerving, . 
at each removal, - — more — —— | 
When they are brought to a condition of flowering, they 
are then to be managed as the other old roots. 39 
But it will be arms before tome of therotis dr. 


to that ſtate, particularly the tulips, which never begin to 


ſhew a flower till the fixth or ſeventh year; but the advan- 
tage of raiſing this root in particular from ſeed, is that when 
the ſeedlings are raifed to a flowering ſtate, and begin to 
break into ſtripes or variegations, there will every year ap- 
pear among them many new flowers. | | 

This is the advantage of raiſing them from ſeed; and 
likewiſe among the new flowers, there will ſometimes be 
ſame that greatly excel, by the luſtre of colour and regula- 
rity of ſtripes, 7 5 80 


5 Sow Anemone Seeds, Je. | 
Sow anemone ſeed, and the ſeed of ranunculuſes, and 
ſpring cyclamons. | | 
It will be moſt adviſeable to ſow theſe ſeeds principally in 
boxes or large wide-mouthed pots, | 
The pots or boxes to be filled with rich, but very light 
earth : the ſeeds-are to be ſcattered on pretty thick, and co- 
vered lightly with fifted earth, not more than a quarter of 
a. "= 
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The boxes or pots, with theſe ſeeds and plants, when 
they are come up, are all to be managed as above directed in 
the management of the ſeedling bulbs, nate 


| Remove bulbous Roots, 
This is ſtill a proper time to remove crown imperial roots, 
and alſo the roots of martagons and red lilies ; the ſtalks and 
leaves of white lilies alſo now decay, and that is alſo the moſt 
proper time to remove theſe bulbs. 

When the roots are taken up, the off-ſets muſt be all 
ſeparated from them; and when this is done, the principal 
roots may either be planted again now in the proper places, 
or may be dried and cleaned, and put up till October, and 
then planted. 1 ; | 

But the beſt of the off-ſets ſhould be planted in nurſery 

beds, each ſort ſeparate, and there to remain a year or two z 
and then may be planted among the other flowering roots, 


Bulboxs and Perfian riſes. | 


Remove alſo the roots of bulbous and Perfian iriſes where 
it was omitted laſt month; and the bulbs of nareiſſuſes, ſpring 
crocuſes, and jonquils, may alſo {till be removed, as may the 
roots of fritillarias, and moſt other bulbs whoſe leaves are 
decayed. | ket \ 

Ix is nveceffary to take the beſt ſorts of theſe and other ſuch 
like bulbs up at leaſt once every two years, in order to ſeparate 
the encreaſed parts or off-ſers, from the large or principal 
root; and it ſhould always be done as ſoon as the flower and 
leaves fade, or at leaſt in a ſhort time after; for at that pe- 
riod the roots are at reſt, and draw no nouriſhment, but will 
bear removal without the leaſt check. 8 

But on the contrary, when the roots are permitted to re- 
main in the ground any conſiderable time after the decay of 
the ſtalks and leaves, they will all ſend out new fibres, and 
even at that time, begin to form the bud for the next year's 
flower; and if the roots were after that to be taken up, they 
might receive ſo great a check by the removal, that ſome 
ſorts ſhould not produce flowers the ſucceeding year; or, at 
| leaſt, if they did, the flower would be very poor and weak. 


. Tranſdlant Perennials. _ 


' Tranſplant into nurſery beds, ſuch ſeedlings as walls, 


ſtocks, and ſweet-williams ; alſo columbines, robuniing: 
to '> an 


* 
d * 
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and other ſeedling perennial and biennial plants as-are 
ſtill remaining in the ſeed-bed.' , een ee 
Theſe ſhould be tranſplanted in 'moiſt weather; and the 
ſooner the better, that the plants may have time to root, and 
get ſome ſtrength before winter. Let a border be dug for 
them, or elſe dig ſome beds three feet broad, and immedi- 
ately put in the plants, about fix inches diſtance from one 
another, and let them be directly watered. . 
When the plants have ſtood in the above beds, or borders, 
two months or thereabouts, they may then be tranſplanted 
2272 


into the places where they are to remain to blow, '* 


| Clip Hedges. e220, Fra 
Now clip or trim hedges : all ſorts may now be trimmed ;/ 
ſuch as holly, yew, horabeam, elm, lime, and alſo thorn 
and all other ſorts. K 
This is the only proper ſeaſon to trim ſuch hedges as are 
only clipped but once a year, becauſe thoſe hedges that are 
trimmed now will not puſh out any more ſhoots to fignify 
this ſummer ; ſo that they will not want cutting again till 
next year. 1 f e ee 
But ſuch hedges as were clipped in the beginning or 
middle of laſt month, or before, will want clipping again in 


the middle or latter end of this mont. 8 
| $717 270 Rob 
Cut Box and Thrift. 9 218901 
Cut box edgings; but this ſhould be done in moiſt v 
ther ; keep theſe edgings cut pretty low, and do not let them 
grow too ff. es OWN NT 
Edyings of thrift ſhould alſo at this time be trimmed a 
little, for they will now begin to want it; that is, when it 
was not done laſt month: cut off all the decayed flower- 
ſtalks ; and when the ſides have grown uneven, let them alſo. 
be cut which you may do with 1 garden ſheers. 
Let the ſheers for this purpoſe he ground very ſharp at the 
points, that you may be able to cut the ſidęs perfectly neat,*** 
But this muſt be done in moiſt weather, or not at all; 
chat is, the cutting the ſides of thrift in particular, ocher- 
wiſe it will turn brown, and have a diſagteenble ap- 
pearance. "OY 07% WO e 255 I ART e 


: 
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* Mow Graſi. tt. . 
Continue to mow graſs walks and lawns, and let this. 
done once a week or thereabouts. 


Qs Let 


and this is almoſt as neceſſary to be done as m — 
keep the gras perfectly clean and neat, owing, 
52 Gravel Walks. 


Gravel walks ſhould always be kept very clear from weeds 
and litter, and theſe walks ſhould be duly rolled, at leaſt twice 


a week. 
; Bor, der J. 
The borders in this garden ſhould be all kept clear frem 
weeds, and always exceeding neat. 

Theſe borders ſhould be now and then gone over with a 
ſharp hoe, in order to looſen the ſurface and cut up any 
Weeds that appear. 

Alfter this it ſhould be raked over neatly, drawing off all 
weeds and litter, and the ſurface ſhould be left clean and' 


| n Trimming Flower Plants. 


Look over all the plants in the borders or other part of 
the garden ; and where there are many branches that ad- 
vance in an irregular or ſtraggling manner, let ſuch be cut 
eff cloſe, or ſhortened, as it ſhall ſeem neceſſary. 

_ Where the ſhoots ef different flowers interfere with each 
other, they ſhould be ſhortened, ſo that every plant may 
fand fingle. | : 
wig always appear beſt when they ſtand clear of one 
Mother. SRI 
Take off all withered leaves, and let the main ſtems of 
the flowers be well ſupported with ſtakes in an upright 


| Where any ſhoots hang dangling, cut them eff near the 
fem of the plant. "Tl | 
Where French and African marigolds, or other ſtron 
branching annual flowers, produce ſhoots near the ground, 
A 11d be trimmed up to a foot from the ſurſace at 


Let the walks and lawns be alſo often poled and rolled, 


This will cauſe them to form themſelves handſome and re- 


gular heads, and the flowers of a large growth will have more 
Uberty to grow, and will ſhew themſelves to a greater advan- 
tage, than if the branches of large flowers were permitted to 
fpread near the bottom. a 


5 Gather Flawer Seeds. 
Gather the ſeeds of ſuch flowers as are now ripe, in 2707 
3 | 3 


© 
_ 
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day ; ſpread them on mats to dry in an airy place where the 


| fon can come. 
When they are well hardened, beat or rub them out, and 
2 in paper bags, or into bares, till the ſeaſon for 


owing them. 


Taz 1 


Deſtroy Wieds, 


AK E advantage of dry days to 2 the weeds 

between the rows of young trees and ſhrubs of all 
kinds. Let this always be 4 in due time before the 
weeds grow to any conſiderable ſize. 

For when weeds are permitted to ſtand too long, it will 
require double labour to cut them down ; and large weeds, 
when they are cut, will, if not raked off the ground, "_ 
of them take root, and grow up again. | 


Weed and Water Seedlings. 


Seedling woes and ſhrubs of all ſorts ſhould alſo 1 
kept perfectly free ſrom weeds; for theſe, if permitted to 
grow in ſeed-beds, . do much damage. | 

In very dry and hot weather, it will ſtill be proper to water 
the beds of ſeedling trees, and it will at this time be a great 
advantage to the plants. 


Trim Evergreens. | 

Now is a good time to- trim evergreens and ſuch other 
ſhrubs as want it in the nurſery. In doing this obſerve to 
take out _—_— ſhoots, or orien them fo as to form * 


more regular head. 


| Foreſt Trees. NE & 
When. foreſt- trees have made an vigorous ſhoots from 
their ſtems near the oven it . proper to cut ſuch 


ſhoots off elaſe. 3 We 


1 Ng 


In the beginning of this month, if the weather be a ket : 
=o and cloudy, you, may tranſplant — . pines aud 
firs, from the boxes or IND they were | 


7 
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It is now to be obſerved, as hinted laſt month, that it ie 
not meant to make a general tranſplanting ; but only where 
the plants are any ways crowded in the ſeed-bed, it will be 
proper to tranſplant ſome, that tbey may not ſtand to ſpoil 
one another. In doing this work, you are to obſerve the 
ſame method as mentioned laſt —— 14 


N Preparing Ground for Tranſplanting. 


The ground where a new plantation is to be made in au- 
tumn, ſhould now be kept clear from weeds; and, if there 
be any now, hoe them up and rake them off the ground and 
Carry them Out. N «T1 

. the end of this month, it will be time to begin 
to trench ſuch pieces of ground as are to be planted in au- 
tumn with any kinds of trees and ſhrubs ; and, in order 
that the ground may be the better e weber by the rains, 
ſun and dew, it will, in digging, be moſt proper to lay it up 
in high ridges. | I EG 
r Budding. | 

Now go over the ſtocks that have been budded three weeks 
or a month, and let the baſs be untied, that the parts about 
the bud may not be pinched, _ | 3 

Budding may alſo ſtill be re but it muſt be done 
in the beginning of the month. | 


. — — —_ _—_— 
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The GREEN -Hovs k. 


 Creen-Houſe Shrubs, 


O W let all ſuch green-houſe ſhrubs as are in want 
of larger pots, be ſhifted, this being as good a time 
as any in the whole year for doing that work. 

For that purpoſe provide a quantity of-freſh earth, and 
ſome proper ſized pots or tubs ; theſe being ready, let the 
plant be taken up out of its pot with the ball whole, then 
trim off thoſe matted and mouldy roots, which fpread about 
the ſurface of the ball, and pick away part of the old earth. 

Then ſet the tree in the large pot, and fill it up properly 
with the new compoſt, and give a moderate watering, and 
remove the pot or tub where the plant can be ſhaded ſome- 
What from the ſun, and ſheltered from violent winds, Sn 

3 7 
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Shi ſucculeut Plants. . | 
This is now a very proper time to ſhift all kinds of ſue- 
culent plants that want larger pots; ſuch as euphorbiums, 
ſedums, aloes, and every other fort, Let this be done in 
the fir week in the month. : ws 
Take thoſe out of the pots, and pull away a great part of 
the old earth with care trom. the ball, and. frim the root ; 
ſet the plant immediately into the new pot, fill it up equally 
round with new light compoſt, and directly give each a 
little water. wel0 
Then ſet the pots in a ſhady place and the plants will 
ſoon take root: ſome of the tender kinds may be placed in a. 
rden frame, and the glaſſes drawn on at times to pro- 
te the plants from heavy rains, if ſuch ſhould happen be- 
fore they take root. 
If theſe plants are ſhifted at the beginning of the month, 
they will have fixed themſelves again tolerably well by the 
end of the month. X | 


Propagate Aloes. 


The. firſt or ſecond week in this month is a proper time 
to take off ſlips or off-ſets of aloes, from the old plants, to 
propagate them. | | : | 

heſe ſlips or off-ſets are to be planted fingly, in ſmall 
pots ; the pots mult be filled with ſome very light dry com- 
poſt, Theſe being ready, plant one in each pot, and cloſe- 
the earth firmly about the body of the plants, and water 
them moderately. OW: v1 

When all is planted, ſet the pots where they can be de- 
fended from the mid-day fun, and in dry weather let them 
have now and then a moderate refreſhment of water; thus 
the plants will be rooted in a ſhort time, Aru 


Watering. | 


Do not forget indry. weather to give water to all the pots 
and tubs of oranges, lemons, and to all the other green ·houſe 


plants, and let this be always given in due time, before the, 


earth in the pot or tub becomes too diy. 4 2 

But take particular care of the orange trees, and do not 
a n_ want for moiſture, otherwiſe: the fruit lately ſet 
will 10 5 d 4 31 5 1 11 

To ads and lemon trees, it would be a great ad- 
vantage to add a little freſh earth to the top of the tubs or 
pots, provided it was not done laſt month. 0 a Tx 

AS. 1 
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In doing this, the earth in the top of the tubs or pots 
mould be looſened almoſt to the ſurface of the roots: this 
being done, the looſe earth is to be taken out, and the tub. 
filled up again with freſh rich earth. | tht. 
When this is done let'every tub or pot have a. moderate- 
watering ; and this ſettles the new earth cloſe-to-the roots. 
| This ſhould be done in the beginning of the month; and 
it is of ſuch ſervice to theſe plants, A the doing of it. 
ſhould never be omitted. 


Tnoculate Orange-trees.. 
Inoculate orange-trees, for this is the only proper ſeaſon- 
to perform that .operation on theſe trees, but it muſt be- 
done in the firſt or at fartheſt the ſecond week in the month. 
The proper ſtocks to bud theſe upon, is ſuch as are raifed 
from the kernels of the ſame ſort of fruit. See the Green 
houſe for Fune and Fuly. 
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Pine-apple Plants, 


EE pine-apple plants, which are to bear the fruit to 
] be expected next year, ſhould now, where it was not 
done laſt month, be ſhifted into the pots, where they are 
finally to remain to fruit. 8 

Let this be done, if poſſible, in the firſt or ſecond week 
in the month, that they may have time to make new roots 
by October. N | 
In ſhifting theſe plants, obſerve to let @ proper quantity- 
of freſh earth be brought and laid ready; and alſo bring the 
new pots, and put as much of the new earth into each pot 
as will cover the bottom three or four inches deep. 

Then take the pots or plants one by one out of the bed, 
and with care ſhake out the plant with its ball entire; and 
placing it in the new pot, fill up the vacancy with, freſh 
earth, and immediately give a moderate watering. 

When all is planted, let the bark-bed be ſtirred up with 
2 fork to the bottom; at the ſame time let a good. quantity 
of new tan be thrown in, and work both well to together... 

This being done, let the pots immediately be plunged. 
again to their rims, and refreſh them now and then wit 
Water. 6 : | 
| Fruiting 


„S 
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Fruitiag Pincs. 


Take care of the pine-apple plants which are now in fruit x 
they will, now and then require ſome water, but this muſt” 
not be given in large quantities. , 

Likewiſe let them have freſh air every day by ſliding open 
ſome of the glaſſes, but let them be eloſe every night. 


- Propagating Pines. | 3 
The pine-apples will now ripen apace; therefore tak. 
eare, 2 ne the fruit is on, to obſerve, that 4 
ſuch of the plants as the fruit is cut from, are not furniſhed 
with ſuckers for an encreaſe of new plants, they ſhould now 
be prepared in ſuch manner as to promote their producing; 
ſuch. | | 
This is now to be managed in the manner as directed laſt 
month; and the ſuckers are alſo to. be treated according to. 
the method there mentioned. 3 
Likewiſe take care of the crowns on the tops of the pine · 
apples; theſe alſo ſerve for propagation: when the fruit 
has been ſerved at table, the crown ſhould be taken off with 
a 2 twiſt, and this ſhould be returned, in order to be 
lanted. : : | 
F The management of the crowns now is alſo. the ſame as 
in the former month. ot | 


SEPTEMBER. 
Work to be done in the Kirch- Ga DER. 
Muſhrooms. A 


TT HIS is now the ſeaſon to begin to prepare the dung 


for making the beds. 6-9 

Theſe beds ſhould be made of the beſt warm dung, and 

about the beginning of this month you may get ſome, than 
is freſh and good, ready for that purpaſe. T7 

But before you work the dung up in a bed, it ſhould lay 

together in a heap till the firſt great heat is over; this 18 

| generally 
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generally effected in a fortnight or three weeks time, or 
thereabouts, it will then be in right order, and you may 
proceed to make the bed. 888855 | . 
But before you make the bed it will be proper to provide 
a parcel of good ſpawn; this is a material article; and a 
proper quantity muſt be procured to plant into the bed. 
This is frequently found in the dung of old cucumber or 


melon, or other decayed dung hot-beds; it is alſo often to 


be met with in dung-hills, which have lain fix. or eight 
months or more; ſpawn is alſo to be found in paſture fields, 
and ſhould be ſearched for in thefe places where you ſee 
muſhrooms riſe naturally ; but I generally prefer the ſpawn 
found in dung, either iu old hot-beds or in old dung-hills. 

I have often found excellent ſpawn in the farmer's dung- 
hills; ſuch as we commonly ſee piled up in large heaps in 
the lanes, or on commons near their fields; and you will 
I find it moſt of all in thoſe dung-heaps which con- 

ſt chiefly of ſtable-dung, obſerving to ſearch in ſuch as ap- 
pear to have laid for ſeveral months. | 7 
Spawn is commonly found in ſearchipg, as above, in 
lumps of dry rotten dung ; it is white, and appears in the 
ſaid lumps like ſmall white thread, and has exactly the ſmell 


of a muſhroom.. 


Let theſe lumps be taken up carefully, dung and ſpawn. 
together, obſerving to preſerve the piece as entire as poſſible, 


"laying them, at the ſame time in a barrow or baſket with the 


ſame care; when you have gathered enough for your pur- 
poſe, let the lumps be laid in adry place, and covered with 
ſome dry litter till the bed is ready. | 

But if the pieces of ſpawa are wet, or very damp, you 
may lay them thinly on a mat in a dry ſhady place, where 
they may dry leiſurely ; then you may cover them as above. 

I have been-obliged often to buy my ſpawn of the market 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, but particularly 
thoſe called the Neat-houſe gardeners near Chelſea, where 
ſome of them collect great quantities for ſale. It may, if 
cloſely packed in hampers, be ſafely conveyed to. a. great 
diſtance. I have more than once ſent it above a kundred 
and fifty miles. Re as Do 
* ſold from about fire to eight or ten ſhillings per 

wel. x" | 

When you have obtained the ſpawn, you may then begin 
to make the bed as ſoon as the dung is in a right condition 


for that purpoſe, 
Chooſe 
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Chooſe a dry ſpot in the melon ground to make the bed 
on, or on any other dry ſpot, and it will be moſt adviſeable. 
to make it quite on the ſurface. | #72 8 

Mark out on the ground the width and length of the bed. 

This may be done with fix or eight ſhort ſtakes ; obſervin 
to ſet it out four feet wide, and as long as you ſhall hin 
convenient for the quantity you intend to raiſe. . * 

Bring in the dung, and lay the bottom of the bed to the 
full extent of the ſtakes; and, as you advance in height, to 
draw both fides in gradually from the bottom, till you bring, 
it, as it were, to nothing at the top. e 

As you proceed in making the bed, obſerve to ſhake and 
mix the dung well together, but do not tread it, but permit. 
the whole to ſettle gradually of itſelf. WW 

Thus let the bed be carried on till you have raiſed it to 
the height of, at leaſt, three feet and a half, or four feet high, 
finiſhing the whole in the form of a ridge of a houſe. _. 

Having made the bed, you mult let it remain for ten or 
twelve days, .ora fortnight, before you put in the ſpawn, or. 
at leaſt till the heat is become quite moderate; for the bed 
will be very warm in a day or two after it 1s made, and will 
continue fo for ſeveral days; and if the ſpawn was tg be . 
i in WA the heat is ſtrong, it would be entirely de- 

royed. OY . 1 
Remember, after the bed is made, that if there ſhould 
happen to fall much rain before it is ready for the ſpawn, to 
cover the whole a good thickneſs with long: dry litter, for. 
much wet would entirely ſpoil the bed. m— 

When the bed is in a due condition, let the ſpawn be 
brought out in a dry day, and plant it in rows lengthways 
of the bed, obſerving to begin the firſt row within about fi 
inches of the bottom. | T 

Plant the pieces of ſpawn in the dung, obſerving to put 
them juſt within the ſurface of the bed, and let them be put 
in about five or fix inches aſunder; when you have finiſhed. 
one row, begin another fix or eight inches from the firſt, 
and ſo proceed till you have planted the Whole. 

When this is done let the ſurface of the bed be made 
quite ſmooth, by beating the dung gently with the back off 
your ſpade. | | <a 

Then let every part of the bed be covered with ſome rich 
dry earth about an inch and a half thick; let this alſo be 


made quite ſmooth by uſing the ſpade as above. . 
| 2 Then. 


. 


* 
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Then let the whole be covered with ſome clean and dry 
an a foot thick at leaſt, to keep out the wet and 
cold. 

When heavy rains fall, examine the above covering; 
and if you at any time find that the wet has 8 

» 


through to the bed, let the wet ftraw be remove 
ſome treſh on, « 

During the winter ſeaſon, the bed muſt be kept entirel 
free from moiſture, and be conſtantly covered as above, bot 
to defend it from wet and cold; and in time of heavy rains, 
ſevere froſt, or ſnowy weather, the depth of covering ſhould 
be augmented with more dry ſtraw, and over this ſome mats 
or canvas cloth, | 85 | 

But theſe beds are not to be kept ſo cloſe in the ſummer 
ſeaſon, for the cover may ſometimes be taken off during the 


and lay 


time of a moderate warm ſhower, and in very hot weather 


may now and then have little ſprinklings of water. | 
eſe beds, if properly made, and taken care off as 

above, wilt begin to produce plenty of good muſhrooms in 
five or fix weeks, or thereabouts; and will continue ſome-- 
times bearing for ſeveral months. 

The ſpawn, when it begins to run, ſpreads itſelf very 
faſt every way, and the plants will riſe all aver the bed. 

But ſometimes a muſhroom bed will not begin to yield! 
any plants till two, three, or four months after it is made ;. 
but when that happens, you ſhould not deſpair, for ſuch a. 


bed, after it begins, often produces abundance of fine mufh-- 


rooms, and continues fo to do a long time. | | 

You muſt remember, when a muſhroom. bed has done 
producing, and you pull it to pieces, to fave all the ſpawn. 
to plant in new beds; for the ſpawn will keep good for two 


or three months, or more, provided you keep it in a dry 


warm place, and cover it with dry litter, 

I have ſometimes planted muſhroom ſpawn on the late- 
made cucumber ridges; that is, in. thoſe made in May, 
putting the pieces along the edges of the bed, under the 
earth, where it has ſucceeded and produced a great many. 
muſhrooms in September and October; obſerving where you: 


expect them to appear, to cover the places with litter. 


Lettuces. 


The different forts of lettuces which were ſown in the 
middle or latter end of Auguſt for ſpring uſe, ſhould be plant-- 
ed out the latter end of this month into the borders, where. 
ther are to remain till ſpring, 
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Let a warm border under a ſouth wall or other fence be 
prepared for theſe plants, obſerving, when you dig the 
ground, to lay the border ſomewhat ſloping to the ſun, and 
rake the ſurtace ſmooth, 32 | 

Then let ſome of the beſt plants be taken up from the 
ſeed-bed, and pick off broken and decayed leaves, and trim 
the ends of their roots alittle, | 

Then put the plants in rows, lengthways of the border, 
about four or five inches aſunder, and allow the ſame diſ- 
tance between the rows. - 

If the plants ſurvive the winter, one half may be thinned. 
out regularly in the ſpring, and planted in a more open ex» 
poſure ; the reſt may remain in the. border to cabbage , 

ly. F ; h = - $0 

ut obſerve, if no lettuce-ſeed was ſown in the third or; 

fourth week in Auguſt, to raiſe plants for the borders, as 

above; you muſt not in that caſe amit to ſow ſome for that 

purpoſe, ſome time in the firſt three days of this month, 

which indeed will be ſoon enough in warm rich grounds. 
Lettuce to plant in Frame. 


About the middle, or any time between the tenth and 
twentieth of this month, you ſhould ſow ſome lettuce af 
different ſorts to plant in frames in Octaber, to ſtand the 
winter for uſe next ſpring, and early in the ſummer. Fo 

Theſe may be protected in froſty or very wet weather, by. 
covering them with the glaſſes, and other coverings when 
neceſſary ; and if thoſe which are planted in the open bor- 
_ ſhould be cut off, theſe 0 ready to ſupply their 
place. | 2 | 

The beſt lettuces for this purpols are the coſs, brown. 
Dutch and Sileſia, but particularly the firſt mentioned ſort 
and the ſeed ſhould be ſown in a bed or border of rich earth 
in a warm ſituation. 


 Lettuces for Winter Uſe. 
If you defign to have lettuces for the table in the winter 
months, you ſhould, about the latter end of this month, 
Prepare one or more beds in a part of the garden where the- 
ground is drieſt, and lies well to the ſouth ſun. 
Make the beds the length or width of a cucumber or- 
melon frame. 4K F r 
Then let ſome good plants of the brown Dutch and com- 
mon cabbage lettuce be planted therein, about fix or eight 
inches aſunder each way. | * 
en 


os 
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When the weather 1 grow cold, you may put the 
frames over the beds, and cover them with the lights occa- 
ſionally, and other covering when the weather is ſevere, 

T heſe, if the winter proves any thing mild, and managed 
as ſaid laſt month, ſome of them will be fit for the tuble 
by the end of December; bur, however, in moderate win- 
ters I have had theſe ſorts of lettuces tolerably well cabbag- 
edin January and February, and exceeding fine in March. 


 Camnliforwwers. + 


+ The cauliflower plants which were ſown in Auguſt will 
require to be planted out into a nurſery-bed about the 
twentieth of this month or thereabouts. 1 

Let a bed be prepared for them in a well ſheltered part of 
the garden, where it Bes well to the ſun. | 

Make the bed in the ſame manner, and obſerve the ſame 
rules as mentioned the lat month, in the article of Cauli- 
Rovers. | „ N : 

Mind to draw out ſome of the beſt plants from the ſeed- 
bed, rejecting ſuch whoſe ſtems are crooked and black ; 
clear the plants from decayed and damaged leaves. 

Plant them in rows about three inches aſunder, and altow 
near the ſame diſtance between plant and plant in the row, 
obſerving not to plant them ſo deep as to bury their hearts, 
for. that would deſtroy them. 1 3 

When you have planted the whole, give the plants a little 
water to ſettle the earth to their roots; obſerving not to ap- 
ply the water too haſtily, ſo as to break their. leaves, or 
waſh the earth into their hearts. | 

Then, if the plants are ſmall, or backward in growth, 
tee Haw on the frame, and alſo the lights; theſe are to. 

continued only for a few days, nll the plants have taken 
root; obſerving, till that period, to ſhade them from the 
ſun ; but when they hare got root, the glaſſes are to be taken 
entirely off, and are to be uſed but very little for a month 
to come, but if there thould happen to fall heavy rains, it 
willat-ſuch time be proper to put on the lights, to defend 
the plants therefrom; for too much moiſture would prove 
very prejudicial to theſe young plants, and would occaſion 
their ſhanks to turn black and rot. | 

When they have been-in this bed a month or five weeks, 
they are to be planted where they are to remain all winter. 
Sce the work of October and November. $55 en 
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Michaelmas Cauliflowers, | 


Some of che cauliflowers which were planted out in July, 
for the Michaelmas crop, will begin to ſhow their eads 
about the end of this month, or beginning of next. 

Let theſe be encouraged as much as poſſible, by hoeing 
between, and drawing the earth up round the ſtem of each 
plant, and keep them clear from weeds. - 

If the weather in this month proves dry, form the earth 
like a baſon round each plant, and pour water therein: 
this will encourage them to grow freely, and produce lurg 


meads in October and November: for if they are ſtintéd 


now for want of moiſture, their heads will be mall at their 
proper ſeaſon. 


Broccoli. 


Tranſplant your laſt erop of broccoli, the rſt or ſecond 
week ot this month, into the place where they are to remain 
to produce their heads. 

Dig a piece of rich ground far theſe plants in a warm fitua- 
tion, aud plant them in rows a foot and a half aſunder, and 
oblerve the ſame diſtance between the rows, which will be 
ſufficient room for this late plantation. | 

Hoe the ground and deſtroy the weeds between the broc- 
coli which were planted out the former mouths, and let 
earth be drawn up round their ſtems, 


Cabbage Plants. 


The cabbage plants which were ſown the ſecond week in 
Auguſt for an early crop next ſummer, ſhould be pricked 
out into nurſery- beds about the middle or latter end of this 
month, 

Chooſe a piece of ground for them in a' ſheltered 
ſituation, Let it be well cldig, and lay it out into beds three 
feet aud a halt wide. 

Thiu out the plants regnlarly from the ſeed- bed; obſer 
ing to take the beſt fr: the ſmalleſt may be left! in the 
ſeed-bed a fortnight longer. 

Plant them in rows lengthways of the bed, about four 
inches aſunder in the row, and fix inches between the rows ; 
cloſe the ground well about their ſtems, and leave the fury 
face ſmooth between the plants, 

When you have finiſhed planting give them ſome water; 
and if the weather is dry, repeat it twice. or thrice for the 
firſt week or ten days, ul which time the * will bavg 
taken good root. 82 | 

q Coles | 
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Cole- vort. 


be firſt or ſecond week in this month, you ſhould plant 
out ſome of the torwardeſt of the cole - wort plants, which 
were ſown in the latter end of July, into the place where 
they are to remain tor ſpring ute. | 

Let theſe be planted in a part of the garden where the 
cutting winds have the leaſt power ; and kt them be planted 
in rows fix or eight inches diſtant in the row; the rows 
ſhould be ten or twelve inches aſunder. They will be fit 
for uſe, ſome of them, by Chriſtmas ; but this ſowing is 
chiefly for ſpring ſervice, See the work of Fu. | 


Celery. 

About the middle of this month 2 ſhould plant out a 
large crop of mw the og D. | 
5 Make ſome ſhallow trenches theſe plants where the 

und is light and drieſt. Let the trenches be made twelve 
inches wide, five or fix inches deep, and allow a ſpace of 
thirty inches between the trenches, which will be ſufficient 
for this late crop. 

Trim the roots and tops of the celery, and plant one row 
in each trench. Let the plants be ſet about four or five 


inches aſunder in the row. 
Earth up Celery. 


Earth up the crops of celery which were planted in 
trenches the former months, that they may be blanched at 
a proper length. 

Let this work be done when the plants are dry, and in 
due time, as you ſee the plants require it. Break the earth 
well, and lay it to the plants with care, ſo as not to break 
the ſtalks, or bury the hearts, 


* Endi De. 


Tie together the leaves of endive to blanch it. Let this 
be done when the weather and plants are dry, obſerving to 
tie up ſuch plants as are arrived at or near their full growth ; 
in doing this work you ſhould gather up the leaves even in 
your hand, and tie them together with a ſtring of baſs, 

Plant Endive. | 

Plant out endive the beginning of this month for winter 
uſe; let theſe be dende in a dry ſpot in a warm ſituation, 
allowing them a foot diſtance each way. 2 
275 2 2 g . 
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the whole be perfectly well cleared from weeds, 
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And about the middle, or towards the latter end of this 
month, you ſhould plant out ſome endive on a warm border 
under a ſouth wall, to remain till after Chriſtmas before you 


begin to blanch it, 


This, if it ſurvives the froſt, will be acceptable for ſallads, 
and other uſes, in February and March, 


Cardoons. 
The cardoons will be advanced to a confiderable height 
by the beginning of this month: you muſt then begin again 


to prepare to blanch them to a due height. 


The firſt ttep towards this work now is, to tie their leaves 


<loſe and regular together ; obſerving, as you advance, to 


draw earth up about the plants as laſt —_ and that work 
muſt be again re in the beginning of this month ; but 
as the plants will be now arrived to a yreat height, and their 
leaves will ſpread much, ſo that the earthing cannot be com- 
letely done till they are tied up, this you muſt do with 
ay-bands, or ropes of ſtraw, or dry long litter ; obſerving 
to gather the leaves up regularly together, beginning at the 
bottom, with a rope or band of hay, and wind it pretty cloſe 
together about the plants, as high as you ſhall think 
to earth them, which ſhould be almoſt to their tops. 

Then let the earth be very well broke, and lay it up about 
them as high as they are tied; remembering that every 
plant beearthed fingly, laying the earth up quite round the 
plant; and at the ſame time obſerving to pat it gently with 
the back of the ſpade both to fix it in its due place and poſi - 
tion, andthat wet may readily run off. 

T hoſe earthed up now will be fit for uſe in October, No- 
vember, and December, and the two ſucceeding manths, 
but in ſharp froſt ſhould be covered with dry litter, 

1 Spinac 5. 

The ſpinach which was ſown in Auguſt ſhould now be 
cleared, and thinned out to proper diſtances. 

This work may be performed either by hand or hoe; it 
is not material which, provided the weeds are deſtroyed, 
and the plants left regular. N 
In dry weather, hoeing them is the moſt expeditious me- 
-thod ; but, if the weather is moiſt, it will be beſt to perform 
that work by hand. : "109 

Let the plants be thinned out regularly to the diſtance of 
four or five inches, obſerving to leave the ſtrongeſt; and let 


Where 


| 
| 
| 
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Where ſpinach was not ſown laſt month, it may ſtill be 
done; and, in a rich warm foil, will ſucceed tolerably well; 
but muſt be done in the beginning of the month. 


Young Onions. 


The onions which were ſawn the beginning or towards 
the middle of Auguſt, will now want weeding : let this be 
done in due time, before the weeds get the ftart of the 
plants; for, in that caſe, they would do the young ero 
much injury, and alſo render it very troubleſome to ſeparate 
the weeds from them. + h 

This work muſt be entirely done by hand, and with great 
care; otherwiſe many of theſe young plants will be drawn 
out with the weeds : for the onions are not now to be 
thinned, except where they riſe in cluſters. _ | 

Where the ſowing of onions was omitted laſt month, you 
may {till ſow ſome ſeed ; there will be a chance of their ſuc- 
ceeding, but it muſt be done the firſt week in the month, 


FTurnips. 4. Tx ov © 


Hoe the turnips which were ſown the former month; let 


'this be done in a dry day; and let your hoe be ſharp, and 
of a middle ſize. | einen 

Cut the weeds up clean, and let the plants be hoed out 
regular, leaving them eight inches diſtant. 


Small Sallading. 


Let the different kinds of ſmall ſallading be ſown once a 
week, or ten days, as you fee it neceſſary: the forts are, 
creſſes, muſtard, radiſh, and rape. | 

I heſe ſeeds muſt now be ſown in a warmer fituation than 


In the preceding months, and where the earth is light and 


rich. | 

About the middle of this month you may begin to ſow 
theſe ſeeds on a warmer border, under a ſouth wall, or other 
tence of the ſame aſpet, 
Towards the if this month, if the weather ſhould 
prove very wet and cold, you ſhould. begin to ſow ſome 
{mall ſallad herbs in frames, and cover them with the lights 


occafionally ; or you may ſow them under the hand or bell- 


glaſſes, for thefe plants will make but poor progreſs if they 
are not covered in cold weather; but eſpecially in cold 
nights. 5 
Theſe plants generally riſe beſt when they are ſown in 
drills; but the drills muſt be very ſhallow, and the ſeed 
covered about a quarter of an inch with light earth, 


S a. 


= 
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gi Peaches, toe, 


O over your peaches, nectarines, and other wall - trees, : 
and fee that all the branches keep firm in their pro- 
per places; if any be looſe, or project from the wall, let 
them be faſtened up in their due poſitio un. 
This prevents their being broken by winds; and when 
the whole lays cloſe and regular to the wall, then all the 
fruit can equally enjoy the benefit of the ſun to ripen it; 
and it alfo appears decent and agreedble to the eye. 
Where any of the ripening fruit are too much covered 
with the leaves, let ſome be diſplaced; for if theſe fruits 
are too much ſhaded, they will not ripen freely. ö 
Some ſhade is requiſite and ferviceable to all fruit, but 
when too much is ſuffered it is a diſadvantage ; and, in that 
caſe, no fruit will attain its natural taſte and colour. 
But the removing of leaves is only to be practiſed where 
they are uncommonly thick, and darken rhe fruit much; 
aud, in that caſe, they are only to be thinned regularly, 
{til} preſerving a flight covering of leaves over the fruit. 


WF; * 


. 


Vines, 
Look over your vines again, to ſee that the. grapes enjqy 
the neceſſary advantage of ſun and air, to promote their 
ripening. | 1 | 
Where the bunches are too much ſhaded, let ſome of the 
leaves be taken off; and where any of the bunches are too 
cloſe conſined between the branches, or entangled with each 
other, let them be looſened, ſo that each may hang fair in. 
their proper poſition, Cay ed 
If the vines have produced any ſhoots in the former. 
month, let them be taken off wherever they appear, for 
they are uſeleſs, and, if left on, they ſtarve, and alſo darken 


the fruit. | TY 
Deſtroy Waſps and Flies, : 


Continue to hang up plvals of ſugared or honey water, to 
catch the waſps and flies which come to eat the truit ; theſe 
inſets will do much miſchief to the grapes, if ſome pre- 
caution is not taken to prevent them, 1 „ 

Now, therefore, let ſome ſmall bags made of thin crape 
be put over ſome of the _ and ripeſt bunches of grapes. 

| | - 


* 
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Theſe bags ſhould be made juſt ſo large as to contain ons 
bunch of fruit! this will effectually keep off the inſects, and 
alſd the birds : the latter will devour theſe fruit at a valt 
rate, if they can come at them, eſpecially the ſparrows. 

But theſe you may keep from the fruit by fixing nets 
before the vines, or hanging up ſcare-crows of feathers, ot 
diſcharging a gun or piſtol z but the moſt certain method to 
preſerve ſome of your fineſt bunches of fruit. from all des 
vourers, is to bag them, as above directe. 

Some, for want of erape- bags, uſe thoſe of paper, but 
theſe do nat do ſo well, for the ſun is then too much ex- 
eluded from the fruit; and in wet weather, the paper being 
wetted, it adheres to the bunches and rots them; whereas 
the ſun and air have free acceſs through the crape, and 
when wet they will very ſoon become dry again; and if wet 
weather continue, no inconvenience attends the fruit by 
means of the bags. | 

Hang up phials of ſweetened water alſo upon the choice 
kinds of fig-trees ; for inſects generally ſwarm about theſe 
trees, to feed on the fruit. | 

| You ſhould alſo watch birds very well, or they will peck 
and ſpoil many of the beſt figs. * 


Gather Apples and Pears. 
Now begin to gather apples and pears for keeping, ac- 
cording as they are fit: many ſorts will be ready to take 
dowh towards the middle or latter end of the month; 

This work muſt always [be done in a perfectly dry day 
and be ſure to let the fruit be alſo quite dry before you begin 
to pull them.. b WEE. | 

All fruit which are for keeping ſhould hang their full 
time on the trees, but eſpecially the winter pears and apples. 

About the latter end of this month many of the winter 
fruits will be fit to gather; but, if the weather is fine, let 
them hang on the trees till October. 3 | 

When the apples or pears have hung their full time on 
the trees, they will begin to drop off apace ; that is a cer- 
tain ſign of theif maturity, and that they may be gathered. 

Prepate for Planting. 

Begin, towards the end of the month, to 


prepare the 


ground where new plantatiohs of frait-trees are to be made; 
If an entire new border is intended for wall-trees, &c, let 

it be worked to the depth of at leaſt eighteen inches or two 
feet, adding, at the ſame time, ſome thoroughly 2 
| ung 3 
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dung, and it would be an advantage to add, alſo, ſomg . 


freſh loam from a common; but particularly to the places | 
where the threes are to "ſtand, | 


Strawberries, (1 


Now! is a proper time to plant ſtrawberries; and, if moiſt 
weather, it may be done in-any time of the month; but if 
the weather be very dry and hot, it will be proper not to be- 
gin that work till the middle, or towards latter end of 
the month. 

Theſe pd ſhovild be put into beds four feet broad, 45 
lowing alleys between the beds eighteen or twenty inches 
wide, for ks convenience of going in to weed, water, and 
gather the fruit. 9 
The plants are to de ſer | in rows lengthway the beds ; ; the 

be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and the plants 
to be ſer the fame diſtance from one another in the rows,” 1 

It will be moſt proper to do that work in mos —O | 
if poſſible. 

The proper ſorts of ſtrawberries ro plan „ 

The ſcarlet ſtrawberry, 5 
The hautbauy. 

The very large Chili ſtrawbe 

The white and red wood - ſtraw Sd 2 

The pine- apple ſtrawberry, os a greeniſh "OR 
The Alpine everlaſting; or, prolifie ſtrawherry. 

This laſt has been but a few years in England, and is 
much eſteemed for its fruitfulnefs, for the plants continue to 
produce fruit from June to November, and if ſheltered with 
2 common frame and glaſſes, will, if open weather, oon · 
tinue bearing till Chriſtmas. 


But the fruit of this ſort is in the greateſt | perfection i in 
Auguſt and beginning of September. 077 $3 ang 
* . 


* * * * 1 
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Hyacinths aud Til; 17 Roots. . 


N the third or fourth week in this month it will be ume 
to plant the choice hyacinth and 8 roots. | | 
Let the bed for theſe roots be prepared at Teaſt a fortnight | 
efore the roots are to be planted ; that is to fay, if you 
| R 2 trench 


Z 
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| Trench them a conſideruble depth: for ſome peuple who are 
very curious in hyacinths, ſtir up the beds to the depth of 
two feet ; ſo, conſequently, ſhould remain, before you put 

in the roots, the time above-mentioned, in order that the 
earth may be well ſettled. But, however, do not fail-to 
trench theſe beds one good ſpade deep and one ſhovelling, 
and let the earth be remarkably well broken. 
| Theſe beds ſhould be made three feet and a half broad, 
but never broader than four feet; and make the beds higheſt 
in the middle, laying them in a rounding form. 

In each bed plant tour or five rows of the above roots, ac - 
cording to the breadth of the bed, allowing nine inches 
between row and row, and the roots ſhould be planted the 
fame diſtance from one another in the row : there is nothing 
Ike allowing them room; but however, never plant them 
cloſer in the rows than ſix inches from one another. 

Theſe roots ſhould be planted at leaſt four or five inches 
deep; that is, the crown of every root ſhould be ſo much 
below the ſarface of the bed. | 

3 | | | Ranunculuſes, tc, 
13 Now alfo, about the middle or towards the latter end of 
this month, begin to prepare the beds for the beſt ranuncu- 
lifes and anemone roots; and any time after the twentieth 
of the month, to the end of October, is the time to plant 

them. = N 1 | N 

Where it is intended to plant theſe roots in beds by them» 
felves, let the beds be made alſo three feet and a half or 
four feet broad, laying them ſomewhat rounding : that form 
beſt throws off the wet, and is more agreeable to the eye. 

Let theſe roots be planted not lefs than fix inches diſtant 
each way from one another, and plant them two or three 
inches deep, but not more. | 7 | 

The above diſtance is more room than what is generally 
allowed to ranunculuſes and anemone roots; but they ſhould 
never be planted cloſer; for when the plants ſhoot up for 
bloom, they draw each other up weak, and the flowers ne- 
ver grow large: beſides, when the flowers ſtand ſo near to- 
gether, they never ſhew themſelves to ſuch advantage, as 
when they ſtand diſtant from one another. FOE 
And where flower-roots, either bulbous or tuberous, are 
planted at proper diſtances, they produce much larger off: 

Eu for an increaſe, than ſuch roots as are planted too near; 

| | | Sow 
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ricula plants. 


36 
Sow Anemone and Ranunculus Seed.. 


This is till a proper time to ſow the ſeeds of anemones 
and ranunculuſes, where it was not done in Auguſt. : 

For that purpoſe fill ſome. pots, boxes, or tubs, with: 
rich light earth, making the ſurface even; then ſcatter om. 
the ſeeds pretty thick, each fort ſeparate,. and cover them 
with light fine earth not more than a quarter of an inch 
thick. 5 1 2 
The plants will come up in about fix . weeks, or two 
months, when they muſt have a warm ſunny tituation, and 
ſhould be protected in winter, in time of great rain or hard 
froſt. n 

About the Michaelmas twelvemonth, they ſhould be 
tranſplanted rnto a bed of common earth; and in the Tang 
following they will flower; when, perhaps, they will afford 

u ſeveral new flowers that are double, and of fine colours. 

As for the ſingle flower, it ſhould be deſtroyed. 

| | | Carnation Layers. e 

Take care now of the carnation layers: where there are: 

any (till remaining on the old plants, let them be -tranſ- 


planted ſome time before the middle of the month, that 
they may have time to take good root before winter. | 


Abe choiceſt kinds of theſe layers you may plant in mall 


ts for the more readily protecting them in winter. The 
yers of the common ſorts you may plant into nurfery-beds 
in a warm ſituation, and ſome of the ſtrongeſt layers may 
be planted out at once into the borders, or Where you in- 
tend them to flower. e 
Where there were any of the above layers planted in pats 
or in beds, in the former month, let them now be _kepy 
clear from. weeds ; and, if the ſeaſon proves dry, do not 55 
tw water them now and then. 4 | 1 
Auricula Plants in Poss. 
Auricula plants in pots demand an equal ſhare of atten- 
tion at this time, and particularly thoſe that were ſhifted 
laſt month. Theſe plants ſhould, if the weather proves at 
this time very dry, be now and then moderately watered ;. 
but if there ſhould fall much rain, it will be proper to de- 
tend the plants from it, for much wet is deſtructive of au- 


* 


— 


To protect the choicer kinds of theſe lants in ſuch 
weather, let the pots. be placed cloſe together in a bed, 
E | 1 e 


Theſe auricula plants, raiſed from t 
. the nexe ſpring welvemonth; -/ | + 
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arched over with hoops ; and when the weather is exceſſive 
wet, let ſome large thick mats or canvas be drawn over the 
hoops to defend the plants; or the pots may be ſet cloſe to · 
gether in a garden-frame, and the glaſſes may be put on as 
occaſion requires, : tete ä 
The above is a much better and more certain method of 
protecting the plants from wet, than to lay the pots down 
on the ide. But where there are no ſuch conveniencies, it 
will in that cafe be proper to lay the pots down to prevent 
them receiving too much moiſture, which would rot the 


plants, | 
32 Auricula Seed. | 4 
The ſeeds of auricula may ſtill. be ſown where not done 


in Auguſt, N TA 
Theſe ſeeds ſhould, at this time, be ſown in large pots, 
or in boxes filled with earth. Let the earth be light and 


rich, and broken very fine, and the ſeed ſhould be ſown 
tolerably thick, and covered a quarter of an inch, or there 
abouts, with earth. 


be pots or boxes ſhould be placed out of the mid-day 


ſun, till toward the end of this month, and then ſet in a 
warm fituation. - E at an 991} 4 
his ſowing, will flower 


| 1 +, Digging the Border. 28 
Towards the latter end of this month you ſhould' begin to 
dig ſuch borders as are vacant; that is to ſay, ſuch borders 
where the plants have in general, or at leaſt moſtly, done 
flowering, in order to prepare them to receive plants and 
roots in the beginning, or any time next month; beſides, 


by digging the borders at this time, it will effectually deſtroy 


weeds, and they will appear neat for a long time. 
| | Tranſplant Perennial Plants, pa 
| Tranſplant into borders, towards the latter end of this 


month, ſome of the ſtrongeſt perennial plants which were 


ſown in the ſpring or the beginning of the ſummer, > 
Theſe may be ſafely tranſplanted any time after the mid- 


dle of the month; particulafly carnations, pinks, and ſweet- 


williams; and alſo the ſeedling wall- flowers, ſtock July 

flowers, and columbines, with many other ſort. 

But in tranſplantiug the above, or any other oy 12 
. „„ mn 
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biennial plants atthis time, it will be proper to take advantage 
of dripping weather; and many of thoſe which were pricked 


out from the ſeed- bed, into nurſery beds, two or three 
months ago, may now be readily taken up with balls of earth 
about their roots, and planted in the place allotted them. 
By this practice the plants will not feel their removal. 
Do not forget, as ſoon as planted, to give each plant a 
moderate watering: this will cloſe the earth properly: about 


: the roots, 


Sowing Seeds of Bulbous Flower Roots. 


The ſeeds of tulips may ſtill be ſown, and alſo the ſeeds 
of byacinths and crown imperials, with os ſeeds of fritilla- 
rias, and of moſt other bulbs, 3 

Theſe ſeeds may be, ſown in beds benen 55 will ſuc- 
ceed in either: let the earth be rich and light, and broken 
very fine, and lay the ſurface perfettly ſmooth, -- 

Then ſow the ſeeds ſeparately on the ſarface, and toler - 
ably thick, and cover them with light _ EY near 
halt an uch deep, or thereabouts. 


Cut Box Edgings. 


Clip box edges where it was omitted in the two former 8 
months, but let this be done as ſoon in the month as poſ- 
fible, that the box may have time to recover a little before 
winter. 5 

5 lant Box. | "2 : 


Now is the time to begin to plant box where new 
are to be made, but this ſhould not be done till ſome _ 
after the middle of the month, _ 

There is no time in the year box will take root in better 
than this; but as ſoon as an edging is planted, it will * 
proper to give a hearty watering. 

Likewie where there are edgings of box, that have 88 
thick and clumſey, they ae now be taken up and re- 
planted; obſerving, 3 = box is for that purpoſe taken 
up, that a proper quantity of the beſt be ſlipped and trim- 
med, and Ay runs. planted again, fo as to form a cloſe 
and neat ed ging 
* This is allo 4 a good time to repair any former planted box 
edgings where wanting ; therefore, where there are any 
gaps, let them now be mended: the box will be rooted in a 


month after planting, ax the edgings will _ e neat 
all winter. , | 
. "6 + For 
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For the method of planting theſe hedges, ſee October. 
| Clip Hedges. 

Finiſh clipping all ſuch hedges as ſtill remain untrimmed; 
and let this be done in the beginning of the month, before 
the ſhoots get too hard, 2 | | | 

In clipping hedges, always take particular care to have | 
the ſhears in perfect good order, then you will be able to 
make both neat and expeditious work, Let the ſides of the 
hedges of all forts be always trimmed in to the former year's 
cut, and as ſtrait as poſſible; for it looks ill to ſee the lades 

of hedges waved, eſpecially when occaſioned by being badly 
ſhorn or clipped : and always obſerve to ſhear or traiu a 
hedge in ſuch a manner as it may run ſomewhat taper from 
the , "xa to the top; for the top ſhould never be ſuftered 
to grow fo broad as the bottom, and take great care to cut 
the top as even as a line, 


Mo Graſi-walks and Lawns. 


Mow graſs-walks and lawns, and let this be always done 
n proper time, never permitting the graſs to grow rank, for 
that not only looks extremely diſagreeable in a garden, bur 
when the graſs is ſuffered to grow very rough, it renders it 
difficult to mow it to any truth, ſo as to make the ſurface 
look well. i — g f . e. 
Let the edges of all the graſs next gravel-walks, or the 
borders, be alſo kept cloſe and neat, | 
The edges of graſs walks ſhould, during the fummer, in 
order to keep them perfectly neat, be gone over about once 
every fortnight with a pair of ſhears, cutting the graſs in as 
Cloſe as can be to the edge. | | 
For that purpoſe nothing is ſo handy as a pair of ſheep- 
ſhears; but where theſe are not to be had, garden-ſhears 
will do. En 
x4 Roll Gravel. cualls. 
Roll gravel · walks at leaſt twice every week, for they will 
not look well, nor be agreeable to walk upon, without they 
are rolled ſo often: and let theſe walks be always kept 
2 neat, not ſuffering weeds or any litter to appear on 
em. 


wb 6s hom W As 


Keep the borders alſo, in particular thoſe near the princi - 
pal walks, always very neat. Let no weeds B = 
1 > uffer 


27 
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ſaffer them, nor any dead leaves or other rubbiſh, to remain 


Q eraring away decayed Flowereftems. * 
| Likewiſe go round the borders, from time to time, and 
cut down the ſtems of ſuch plants as are paſt flowering, never 
ſuffering theſe to ſtand long after the bloom is paſt, for it 
looks ill to ſee dead ſtems ſtand up among the growing 

plants, or ſuch as are in perfection. Np gk | 


Rs = Trimming flowering Plants. 
Look over now and then among the plants in general; 
and, where ſtraggling ſhoots or irregular branches advance, 
take them. off; clear away all weak dangling ſhoots, and take 
off dead or damaged leaves, ſuffering npthing to remain that 
would disfigure the plante. | 

Continue alſo to tie up to ſtakes ſuch plants as have been 
blown down by winds or borne down by the weight of wet. 

This in particular ſhould be well attended to, for it laoks- 
well to ſee the plants ſtanding perfectly upright, and ſe- 
curely in their —— | 5 23 


Fibrous- rosted Plants. © | 


This is the time to flip and plant out many kinds of fi- 
drous- rooted plants, to Laren them; ſuch as roſe- eam - 
pion, ſcarlet lychnis, catchfly, and campanulas. 

When theſe plants are grown into large tufts, it will be 


proper to take the roots entirely up, and part them, and 


plant ſome of the beſt ſlips again in the borders or places 
where they are to flower: the ſmaller os may be planted 
together in a bed to remain to get ſtrength. . 
Likewiſe part the roots of daiſies and polianthuſes, double 
ehamomile and thrift, gentianella, ſaxifrage, and London- 
pride. Let theſe alſo, where encreaſed ts large bunches, be 
taken up and divided; and plant the ſlips in a ſnady border, 
about five or fix inches aſunder, and give them ſome water. 
But the ſaxifrage is generally planted in pots on account 
of its ſmall roots, which are apt to be loſt on the common 
borders, and alſo for the fake of its being moved into fare- 
courts, when in bloom, where it will make a beautiful ap- 


Pearance in the ſpring, | ; 


The double rocket, where it was not taken up and parted 
laſt month, ' ſhould now be done: the doub bachelor's 
"M0 | button; 
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buttons, with the double feverfew, may alſo now be managed 
in the ſame manner ; but this ſhould be done the beginning 
of this month. | 7% O28 | 

The leonurus, double ragged-robin, and all other peren- 
nial fibrous-rooted flower-plants, that have done flowering, 


may now be propagated by parting their roots; this being a 
good ſcaſon to remove molt ſorts. 


T ranſplanting Pi onies and other knot-rooted Plants, 


Now is alſo a good time to tranſplant pionies, and alſo to 
part their roots; and the different forts oF flag iriſes, monks- 

* Bool, fraxinella, and all other ſuch like plants, may now be i 
taken up and parted where neceſſary, and tranſplanted into | 
places where wanting, | | 


|  Tran/dlaxting Flowering Shrubs. 

Towards the latter end of this month it will be time to 
begin to tranſplant many ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees 
where wanting. he 01 | 

But more particularly the evergreen kinds; as for the de- 
ciduous forts, that is, thoſe that ſhed their leaves, it will be 
adviſeable to defer any principal removal of them till about 
the middle of next month, when their leaves will be drop- 
ped ; and from that time to the middle or end of March, 
you may, in open weather, tranſplant all kindes. 

But, however, when there is any planting wanted to be 
done in a burry, oo may venture to remove moſt ſorts of 
ſhrubs-any time after the twentieth of the month, and there 
will be no hazard of their ſucceeding. | 

Let ſuch ſhrubs or trees as are tranſplanted at the above 
ume, have a good watering as ſoon as they are planted, 
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DEGIN now, where not done in Auguſt, to prepare, 
| dig, and trench the ground where you intend to plant 
out a nurſery of young ſtocks for fruit trees; and alſo where 

ou intend to plant out young foreſt trees, and all kinds of 
5 3 ſhrubs, the latter end of this or beginning of next 
c 


£ 
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By getting the ground for new plantations ready at this 
time, it will not only forward the buſineſs greatly, but alſo _ 
prepare the ground the better to receive the advantage of 
rains, to mellow and moiſten it, which will be a great ad- 
vantage to the plant. | bo „rte 20-11 . 


Tranſdlanting Deciduaus Shrabs and Trees. 
In the laſt weel in this month it will be time to begin to 
tranſplant many kinds of deciduous ſhrubs and trees; that is, 
ſuch as ſhed their leaves in winter. o: xls with 
Particularly ſuch hardy trees and ſhrubs, whoſe leaves are 
at that time decayed, may be ſafely removed, eſpecially if 
the weather be ſomewhat moĩſt. 
But in removing any kinds of ſhrubs or trees at this time, 
let it be obſerved, that if the weather ſhould then be ve 
dry, it will be neceſſary, as ſoon as they are tran] , 
to give them a hearty watering. Yi} r of e 
There is great advantage in making theſe. early. planta- 
tions; that is, in tranſplanting ſoon after the A 
the plants having time to take tolerable good root before 
tbe froſt ſets in hard to prevent it: beſides, ſuch trees and 
ſhrubs as are tranſplanted at this time, will be ſo well eſta - 
bliſhed by next ſummer, that the drought at that time cannot 
hurt th, l tity enn a wet | 
But on the other hand, it will be proper to take.notice; 


de that trauſplanting is not now propoſed to be done in general, 
of but only tor ſuch trees and ſhrubs whoſe leaves are abſolutely 


decayed. x us vaſt 

CO © Tranſplant Evergreens. © - 

Towards the end of this month you may likewiſe remove 

or tmnſplant many kind of 5 ſhrubs and trees, 2 

thoſe tranſplanted at this time will freely take rot. 
Particularly the common and Portugal laurels, lauruſti- 

nus, phillyreas, pyracaathus, and arbutus, and ſeveral other 

kinds, J7CCCCCCC OY. I 

Obſerving as ſoon as planted, to water them freely, to 

ſettle the earth cloſe to their roots. 3 3 


Fruit 7 rec. ; 


Such forts of fruit trees whoſe leaves are now decayed, 
may alſo -be. tranſplanted, towards the latter end of this 
month; obſerving, if the weather, be dry, to give them 


n 


tome water. 
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| | Stocks to bud or graft on. | 
Stocks to bud and graft the different kinds of fruit upon, 
either thoſe raiſed from feed ſown in the ſpring, or from 
cuttings, or layers, or ſuckers, may in the laſt week in this 
month be tranſplanted into the quarters or places where they 
are to remain for the above purpoſe. 

; Theſe are to be planted in rows two feet and a half 
aſunder, and the plants to be ſet fifteen or eighteen inches 
diſtant in the rows. | date 14 


Propagating Trees and Shrubs by Cuttings, 
Now begin to plant cuttings of ſuch trees and ſhrubs as 
will grow by that methoddt. 
Buy theſe means the beſt gooſeberries and currant-trees 
are raiſed; and the middle or towards the latter end of this 
month is the proper time to begin to plant the cuttings; 
but the cuttings of theſe ſhrubs may be planted any time in 
open weather, from the middle of this month to the: fame 
time in February; and thoſe which are planted in this or 
next month generally ſucceed the beſt, 12701 
Theſe cuttings, both'of the gooſeberries and currants, 
muſt be the ſame year's ſhoots, and the beſt length is from 
about ten to fifteen inches ; it will be proper to plant them 
in a ſhady border. | ; 2 1% 
Plant alſo in the —— end of this month, cuttings of 
honeyſuckles, that being the bett to. te the 
ſeveral ſorts of theſe ſhrubs. ; 3564 OO, F 
In chooſing the cuttings, mind to take young ſhoots, ſuch 
as are ſtrong, and cut them into proper lengths of about 
nine, ten, or twelve inches; and plant them in rows ten or 
twelve inches diſfant, and allow fix or eight inches between 
lant and plant in the rp. | 
They ſhould be planted in a ſhady border. E 
In planting them, mind to put each cutting full half way, 
or thereabouts in the earth. _ | | 
Many other kinds of flowering ſhrubs and trees are raiſed 
by cuttings ; and the middle or latter end of this month is 
the time to begin to plant cuttings of all the hardy kinds, 
This is rather the beſt time in the year to plant cuttings 
of laurel and Portugal laurel. - $f 
I Theſecuttings may be planted in a ſhady border any time 
jn this month, but about the middle or towards the latter end 
is rather the beſt, time wo do that work. e 
a . g 


/ 
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In taking off thefe cuttings, mind to take a parce of tha 
moderate grown ſhoots of the ſame year's growth, obſerving 
to cut off with each ſhoot, about two or three inches of the 
laſt 6: wood, and this will make them more certainly 
ſucc „ 7 N * | 
Having provided the cuttings, cut off the leaves at bot - 
tom, and half way up to the ſhoots ; then plant them in a 
ſhady border, putting each cutting as far into the earth as 
it is ſtripped, and water them. | | 3 


285 Deſtroy Weeds. | 
| Now take the opportunity, in dry weather to hoe between 
the rows of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs, in order to deſtro 
all the weeds ; and this ſhould now be very well attended to, 
before the autumn rains begin. * 
Likewiſe take particular care at this time to let every 
other part of the nurſery be thoroughly cleared from weeds, 


for theſe will now come up very thick and faſt in every part 
from ſeed. | A : 


* 


The Gar EN- Hos kx. 
Orange and Lemon Trees. 


N the laſt week in this month it will be time, if the 
nights prove cold, to remove the orange trees, and many 


other green - houſe plants, into their winter quarters. 


Let the oranges and lemons in particular, and ſuch like - 
kinds, be taken into the green-houſe at rhe firſt approach 
of cold nights ; for one ſharpnight would make their leaves 


change their fine green colour, and they would hardly be 


able to recover it again all winter. 

Therefore, at the time mentioned, take the opportunity 
of a perfect dry day, and carry into the green-houſe, the 
more tender, kinds, and place them clear of each other ; but 
they need not be placed in regular order till the myrtles aud 


other hardier plants are brought in next month. 


When the oranges and other tenderer plants are in the 


| 8 let the windows be opened every mild day to 


eir full extent. 


- The windows may alſo be continued open all night for 
| _ -- the 


”- 
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In the mean time take proper care of all the plants till the 
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the firſt fortnight after the plants are carried in, except there 
ſhould happen froſt, or very windy or cold wet weather: in 
that caſe keep the huufe ſhut cloſe every night. a 
At the time when the plants are removed into the green- 
houſe, let hem be well cleared from dead leaves, if there 
be any; and if aby dead wood appears let that alſo be taken 
Out. | P | * 


time to remove them into ſnelter. F | 
Let them in dry weather be properly ſupplied with water; 
but towards the end of the month let them be watered more 


moderately than at the beginning. 


be obſerved as t | 
But where the plants were ſhifted a month or five weeks 


in general are, plunged ;z and if you find it is very weak, ſtir 


again immediately to their rims. 


Jou muſt obſerve to admit air to the plants in general, 


1 N 
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1 
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The HoT-Hovsr. 
V . 
F the pine - apple plants which are to produce their fruit 
the next year, were not ſhifted into larger pots the laſt 
month, that work ſhould be done the firſt week in this 
month at fartheſt ; otherwiſe.the growth of the plants will 
be greatly retarded. _ _ . 5-344} Da 
In ſhifting theſe plants you muſt obſerve to preſerve the 
ball of earth entire about their roots, placing it with the 
ſame care into the larger pots, and fill up the pot with freſh. 
compoſt ; then ſtir up the bark, plunge the pots again 
therein to the rims, and give the plants a, very moderate 
watering... are t | es 
But in N and ordering theſe plants let the ſame rule 
adviſed in the two former months. 


4 * 


V_ 


4 
— 


ago, and at that time no freſh tan added, it will now be 
proper to examine the heat of the bark wherein the plants 


4 7 9 


up the bark to the bottom with a fork, and plunge the pots 
This will revive the heat of the bed, and will continue it 
in a good condition till the next month, when they muſt be 
removed into the fruiting-houſe, where they are to remain 
. 3 03" IE TINS SEA 

| 5 Admitting Air. 


ud every 
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every day at this ſeaſon, if the ſun is warm, by drawing 
the glaſſes down, or opening them a little, as you ſee it 
convenient. 9 . 24051 LOR EIT CERT, 1 
8 . 1 Watering... 
The plants will ay oak moderate refreſhments of water, 
once in three or four days, provided there is a briſk heat at 
bottom; but if the heat in the bed is very weak, once in a 
week will be ſufficient, e ee e Ph "As 8 
| more” Adding freſh Tan. e ON on 

About the latter end of this month you ſhould; procure a 
proper quantity of freſh tan from the tan yards to be read 
to renew the bark- beds in the hot - houſe and ſtove the next 
mon ch. g int 2355, | | 

For this purpoſe you ſhould provide as much as will be 
equal to one third of what the bed will contain, though 
ſometimes one half or more 1s required, 

When the tan is. brought in, let it be thrown up into a 
heap, and let it lay for ten or twelve days to drain before it is 
put into the hot-houſe. 1 
ut if it is very wet, as is ſometimes the caſe when newly 
thrown out of the tan pit, it ſhould, provided the weather be 
dry, be ſpread abroad thinly where the ſun comes, to lie 
two or three days, that the ſun and air may draw off or 
exhale the groſſeſt of the moiſture; for if put in too wet, it 
1 be a long time before it will acquire a proper degree 
of heat. SANT $878" E | | 
The tan-or bark for the above purpoſe ſhould be ſuch ag 
hath been about a fortnight or three weeks, or at moſt a 
month out of the tan-pit ; and alſo obſerving, that as ſome 
of the tan is pretty large, and ſome quite ſmall, the middle- 
ſized bark is what ſhould be choſen. _ WEE 7581 

For the future management, ſee the work of next month. 


* 365 1 


ay Crowns and Suckers. 1 
The bed wherein this year's crowns. and ſuckers. are 
plunged ſhould be kept to a good heat, by which means 
the young plants will make roots before winter. 
If the pots are — upon a dung hot-bed, let a lining 
of freſh hot dung be applied to the fades of the bed, when 
you find the heat is decreaſed ; obſerving to raiſe the lining 
thous two or three inches higher than the bottom of the; 
rame. | * i 581 2 4 17. 95916 1 


* 31 
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And about the latter end of this month it will be 

to wy ſome hay or ſtraw round the outſides of the — 
which will keep out the froſt, and preſerve a kindly growing 

heat in the bed. 

When the nights begin to be cold, let ſome mats be 
thrown over the glaſſes every night. 

Raiſe the glaſſes a little in the middle of the day to let 
out the ſteam, and to admit air to the plants. 

Continue the care of all other tender plants in the hot- 
houſe or ſtove; let them be carefully looked over at leaſt 
three times a week, to ſee when water is wanted, as ſome 

will require it every other day, and the generality will need 
to be refreſhed twice a week at leaſt, 

But particularly all the ſhrubby kinds. 

The ſucculent kinds will alſo require to be refreſhed moe 


cormety with that article once a week. | 


© COBA X. 
255 to be done in the Krrehu GAA PEN. 


Planting Beans. 


H E beginning, or any time of this month, you! may 
plant ſome beans, for an early crop in the fucceeding 


Fummer, 
'- *Fhofe which are planted now, will come in for uſe at the 


end of May or beginning of —— | 
The mazagan' bean is the beſt to plant at this ſeaſon, for 
they will come earlier than any other, and are excellent 
bearers, though bur of humble growth ; they will ſtand the 
winter better than the larger ſorts, + 
A warm border under a ſouth wall, or other ſouth fence, 
is the beſt fituation to plant theſe beans in at this ſeaſon, 
Plant them in rows acroſs the borders; that is, provided 
the border is five or fix feet wide ; ; and obſerving that the 
"Fows are to be two feet or thirty inches aſunder, which will 
be room enough for this fort; and the beans to be rue ne 


about three inches . in the rows. 
You 


= Y 


| killed, or greatly damaged by the ff 
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You may alſo plant one row lengthways of the border, 
within two inches of the wall; theſe will ſometimes out-lve 
the winter, when thoſe at a greater diſtance from the wall 
are cut off. | 

But if the border is narrow, you had better plant two rows 
only, lengthways of the border; that is, one row near the 
wall, and the other two feet and a half from it. 

They may be 3 either with a dibble, putting them 
in an inch and a half, or near two inches deep; or you may 
draw drills that depth, and drop the beans therein; draw- 
ing the earth an equal depth over them. 8 
| In planting early beans, many 'gardeners chooſe firſt ta 
ſow the beans pretty thick in a bed of rich earth; and when 
come up a little height, tranſplant them into the borders. 
The method is this: dig a bed about three or four feet 
broad of good earth in a warm corner: the bed being dug 
draw the depth of about an inch and a half, or near two 
inches of earth equally off the ſurface, to one fide; thia 
done, ſcatter in the beans about an inch aſunder, and im- 
mediately cover them with the earth which was drawn for 
that purpoſe off the bed; or otherwife you may with your 
hoe flatways draw broad drills acroſs the bed, and ſcatter the 
beans pretty thick in the drill, and draw the earth equally 
over them. N ee, 

When the beans are come up, and grown an inch and a 
half or two inches high or thereabouts, they ſnould then, 
in mild weather, be tranſplanted into the above-mentioned 
borders, and there planted in rows at the ſame diſtance 
and in the manner before directed, obſerving to cloſe the 
earth well about every plant; they will ſoon take root and 
grow freely, oi {BITE HH £262. oY 

One reaſon for this practice is this: moſt gardeners allow 
that beans which are tranſplanted will come in ſooner by a 
week or ten days, than thoſe that are not; though the 
of both are put into the ground the ſame day. 

Another thing allowed is, that when the beans are thus 
firſt ſown in a ſmall bed, and ſevere froſts afterwards ſet in 
any time before the plants are ready to be tranſplanted; 
in that caſe, the ſeed, or plants, by being all together within 
a ſmall compaſs, can be readily — placing a frame, 
or ſome other covering, over them: and by that means be 
preſerved; when thoſe in the © f. are ſometimes 


— 
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or Sowing Pras. ; 
Now ſow ſome peas, for an early crop. Let this be done 
In the firſt or ſecond week in the month, and the produce 
will come in at an early ſeaſon, provided they eſcape the 
froſt ; but however, if they are ſown any time in the month, 
it will not make great difference ; and indeed thoſe ſown in 
the latter end of the month will have the beſt chance to. 
ſucceed. 8 

The earlieſt hotſpur, is the proper ſort of peas to ſow at 


this time. Chooſe ſuch ſeeds as are plump and ſound. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of the hotſpurs; ſuch as the 
golden, the Charlton, the Reading, the maſter, and Ni- 


cholas's ; but the golden, and à new ſort called the Nicholas, 
2 thoſe at preſent which are now generally fown for the 
firſt crop. 102455 | 8 : 

A warm ſouth border, under a wall or other fence, is the 
2 place to ſow. them in. The ſeed muſt be ſown in 


rills, either lengthways or acroſs the border, according, 


to its breadth, Where the border is but narrow, and there 


are trees againſt the wall, &. let only one drill be drawn 


lengthways of it, at the diſtance of two feet from the wall or 
pales, and ſcatter the peas therein pretty thick, but as regu» 
ar as can be, and cover them immediately about an inch 
and a half deep with earth, N 
But where the border is ſix, eight, or ten feet broad, or 


more it will then be proper to ſow. the peas in drills croſs- 
ways the border, from the wall to the front: but where 


there are trees againſt the wall, let the drills be drawn forty 


jnches diſtant from one another; but eſpecially if intended 
do place ſtakes for the plants to run upon. 


Fi \ 1 


T.ettuces. 


Lettuces which were ſown in the middle of September, to 
be planted in frames or under hand-glaſſes, to ſtand the 


winter for ſpring uſe, and an early ſummer crop, ſhould be 


- tranſplanted into the places where they are to remain all 


winter; this may be done about the latter end of this month; 


or as ſoon as the plants are fit. 


.. Chooſe a rich light ſpot for theſe plants in a warm ſitua» 
tion, and where it lies well to the ſun. | 


Mark out a bed far them the width of a 3 


melon frame, and lay the ſame ſomewhat ſloping to the 
tun, and rake the ſurface eren. 3 k 
| Plant 
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Plant the lettuces therein, about two inches diſtant each 
way; cloſe the earth extremely well about each, take care 
that they are not planted too deep, and let the ſurface of 
the ground between the plants be left perfectly ſmooth z 
then give them a moderate watering to ſettle the earth to 
their roots, | | 

Then put on a frame, and cover them with the light in 
froſty or very wet and cold weather; by which means theſe 
may be ſaved, and will be ready in caſe thaſe which were 
planted in the open borders are killed, 


Lou oy plant ſome of theſe lettuces under þell or hand- 


glaſſes, either alone or under thoſe where cauliflowers are 
planted ; placing them round the outſide of the cauliflowers, 
next the fide glaſſes, and in the ſpring muſt be tranſplanted 
into the open ground, or where glaſſes of any ſort are not 
wanting ; you may plant them in a bed in a warm ſpot, 
and then place ſome hoops acroſs the bed, and cover them, 
with mats occaſionally, in froſty and rainy. weather. | 

The lettuce plants which were ſown the end of Auguſt or 
beginning of September to ſtand in the open air all winter, 
ſhould be tranſplanted about the middle or ſome time in 
this month. Ran $39 | ( IJ t£ SHITE SN 2 > 

Theſe you may plant in warm borders, to ſtand the winter 
without cove and if the winter ſhould prove mild they 
will cabbage early in the ſpring, 
Let theſes be planted four or five inches diſtant every way 
and plant one row cloſe to the wall, which will ſometimes 
live through the winter, when thoſe at a greater diſtance 
are deſtroyed by the ſeverity of the weather. 


Cauliſſower Plants. i 
| Cauliflower plants which were planted in frames the for- 
mer month, to forward them to be planted the latter end of 
this month under bell or hand glaſſes, muſt be conſtantly 
uncovered night and day for the greateſt part of this month, 
unleſs the weather ſhould prove very wet and cold; then, 
in that caſe, put the glaſſes on every night, and even in the 
day time, during the time of heavy rains; but let the plants 
at ſuch times have air, by tilting up the lights a conſider - 
able height. . n 1 

In the laſt week in this month tranſplant ſome of the beſt 
cauliflower plants into the place where they are to remain, 
to produce their heads. „ oof Thin LE. 

Thoie are to be covered with hand or bell-glaſſes, obſerv« 
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it will be proper to ſet the glaſſes off in fine dry days; and 
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ing to put two or three plants under each glaſs ; and if they 
all ſurvive the winter, then in the ſpring to thin them, 
leaving only one of the ſtouteſt plants in a place. 
The ground or theſe plants ſhould be rich and light, in 
'a warm fituation, and where water. is not apt to ſtand in 
winter, Let ſome good rotten dung be ſpread over the 
piece, and then let the ground be dug one ſpade deep, and 
well broken, taking care to bury the dung regularly. 
Then mark out the ground into beds three feet wide, 
and allow alleys a foot wide between the beds, for the con- 
pom mn of going in to take off, and put on, or raiſe the 
gates. | Be wt 
Then ſet your line along the middle of the bed, from one 
end to the other; and at every three feet, put in three plants, 
within four or five inches of each other, placing them tri- 
angular ways, and cloſe the earth well about their roots and 
ſtems; then give them a very moderate watering, juſt to 


ſettle the earth to the roots. 


When the whole is planted, bring your band or bell- 


glaſſes, and ſet them ready; obſerving to place one glaſs 


over every three plants, as above. 

The glaſſes are to be kept conſtantly and cloſe down over 
the plants, till they have taken good root, which will be 
well effected in about a week's. tinie; then raiſe them on 


| props, ſuch as brick-bats, or pieces'of wood or ſtone, about 
| three inches thick; and with theſe 10 raiſe the glaſſes, and 


pr them on the ſouth fide, one prop under each glaſs. 
n this manner the glaſſes are to remain night and day, ex- 
cept in froſty weather, - when they muſt be let down quite 
cloſe, and earth drawn round the outſides, that no air can 
enter; but if the months of November and December prove 
mild and dry, and the plants are much on the growing order, 


keep them always-over the plants on nights and rainy wea« 
ther; but they muſt be raiſed two or three inches on the 
warmeſt fide with props, above hinted, to admit air to 
the plants. D 

But if you are not provided ſufficiently with hand or bell · 
glaſſes, or frames, you may plant ſome cauliflower plants 
out for _ on a warm border, where they will ſometimes 


furvive the winter, and produce good h 


But where this is obliged to be practiſed, it will be pro- 
n put in a parcel of the plants, cloſe under the wall, 
ting them about four inches apart, and theſe will _ a 
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chance to live, if thoſe at a greater diſtance from the wall 
ſhould be deſtroyed, and in the ſpring may be tranſplanted 


into an open ſpot of ground. 


The cauliflower plants which are to Be kept all winter * | 
frames, ſhould alſo, towards the end of this month be trauſ- 
planted. into their proper beds, and the frames at the ſame 


time be ſet over them. 


But obſerve, if the plants are now but ſmall, or backward' 
in their growth, it will bean advantage to make a {light hot» 
bed, on a trench; making it twelve or fifteen inches thick 


of dung, covering it ſeven inches 
the plants. 


deep of earth, and put in, 


o 


The plants are to be ſet in theſe beds about four inches 
aſunder, and are to be detended all winter with frames and 


glaſſes, according to the directions 


given. in each month. 


Cabbage Plants. 7 
About the middle or latter end of this month, you may 
plant out a few early eabbage plants, in the place where they 
are to remain for 2 early next ſummer. 
be 


Chooſe a piece of 
ſome good rotten dun 


und for theſe plants, and let | 
pread over the ſame before you 


dig it; the ground muſt then be dug one ſpade deep; obſerv- 
ing to bury the dung properly in the bottom of the trenches, 


as you proceed in diggin 


The plants are then — planted in rows, two feet diſtant 
in the row, and allow the ſame diſtance between the rows, 
which will be room enough for this early plantation, as moſt 
of them will be uſed before they grow to any conſiderable ſize. 

But let ſome of the early cabbage plants remain in the 


nurſery- beds in a warm ſituation, 
de fore you plant them out for good 


till January or February, 
for it ſometimes happens 


in ſevere winters, that many of the plants which are planted 
vut early into a more open expoſure, are killed by the froſt. 
In that caſe you can have recourſe to the nurſery · beds ta 
make good the defects, or to make new plantations. | 
Where there are cabbage plants that ſtill remain in the 
ſeed · bed, let them be tranſplanted into nurſery- beds, the bes. 


ength before the froſty weather 


— of this month, that they may have time to get ſume 
3 | 


begins, 


| heſe ſhould now be planted im a warm fitnation. Let 


- 


a ſpot of rich-earth be dug, .and 
five or fix inches alunder, 


put in the plants about 
; Broch 


* 


— 
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Brocol:. 


Brocoli plants which were lately planted, ſhould now be 
forwarded as much as poſſible in their growth. Let the 
ground between and about the plant, be broken with a hoe, 
3 at the ſame time draw ſome earth up about the ſtems of 
the plants. | 

This will be of great ſervice to theſe plants, provided it 
is done in due time; for by looſening the earth and draw- 
ing it up round their ſtems, it will not only protect them 
the better from froſt, but will alſo very much promote their 
growth. 14 | 

© Spinachi | k | 

Winter ſpinach muſt now be kept exceeding clean from 
weeds, for if theſe are permitted to grow, at this time, they 
would ſoon over-run the plants and totally deſtroy them. 
Theſe plants are ut this ſeaſon beſt cleared by hand, particu- 
larly where there is chickweed, and ſuch like ſpreading or 
running weeds among them. NI. aj | 

Where the ſpinach was not properly thinned laſt month, 
- Tet that work be now done in a proper manner, and do it 
in the beginning of the month. / 12 

In doing this, obſerve to clear away the worſt, and leave 
the ſtrongeſt plants ſtanding at the diſtance of about four or 
five inches from one another. | a 

Budive. wee 3 

Continue every week to tie up ſome endive plants for 
blanching. 8 | "BE 

Chooſe a dry day to do this, obſerving always to make 
Choice for this purpoſe, of ſach plants as are quite or nearly 
- Full grown, Let the leaves be 2 up regularly, and 

cloſe in the hand, and then, with a piece of ſtrong baſs, tie 
them neatly together. | yh 

Where the endive is thus tied, you may alſo, at the ſame 
time in dry weather, draw up ſome earth round each plant, 
almoſt to the top of their leaves. This will very much pro- 
mote the blanching, and will make the plants exceeding 
white and tender to eat, 1 92 Ln 

Some people blanch or whiten endive by laying boards or 
tiles flatways upon the plants. The plants will bo ſure to 
whiten tolerably well by this method, but not ſo regularly as 
thoſe whoſe leaves are tied together as above directed. PIR 

car 


- 
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Clear the Beds of Aromatic Plants. r 
Now clear the beds of aromatic plants from weeds, and 
het them have the winter SP 5 TR 
This muſt be particularly obſerved in the beds of ſage; 
ſavory, thyme, and hyſſop; and alſo the beds of mint, baum; 
tarragon, tanſey, and ſoxrel; and all other beds of aromas 
tic herbs. | | 5 25 | ba. 
They are now to be treated in the following manner. ö 
Cut down all the ſtalks or decayed flower - ſtems cloſe to 
the head of the plants, or to the ſurface of the ground, ac- 
cording to what the plants are, and at the ſame time clear the 
beds very well from weeds and all litter, and carty the whole 
off the ground. | 8 by: bs 
After this it would be a great advantage to get ſome very 
rotten dung, and let it be broken ſmall, then ſpread a 
ſprinkling of it equally over the ſurface of all the beds, and 
with a ſmall ſpade or trowel dig lightly between ſuch of the 
plants as will admit of it, taking care to bury the dung as 
well as you can a little depth 1h the ground, and at the 


ſame time dig the alleys, ſpreading a little of the earth pon 


the beds, leaving the edges full and ſtrait. : 
Thus the beds will appear decent all the winter,, and the 
plants will reap much advantage from ſuch a drefling, ag -. 
will be ſeen in the ſpring, when they begin to ſhoat, wn 
But the beds of niint and pepper- mint will not well admit 
of digging ; therefore. let the ſtalks, it any, be cut down 
cloſe to the ground; then clear the beds 3 and. | 
ſpread a little rotten dung, as ſaid above, over the beds: 
Then dig the alleys, and ſtrew ſome of the earth on the 
s over the dung. | | 8 
This will protect the roots of the mint ſomewhat froni 
froſt, and the rains will waſh in the virtue of the dung, an 
the earth which was thrown out of the alley; and the whole 
will greatly enrich the beds, and ſtrengthen the roots, and. 
m the ſpring the plants will riſe with vigour; Tg 


A Bedto raiſe young Mint in Winter. 


Where young mint is required in the winter ſeaſon, pre- 


parations thould now be made to raife ſome. 1 I 
For that purpoſe a ſlight hot-bed muſt be made towards 
the end of the month, Make the bed for a fingle-light box 
or frame ; this will be large enough for a middling tamily, 
and make it about twenty inches or two feet thick of dung; 
| Then 


% 
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Then ſet on the frame, and cover the bed about three 
inches deep with earth; then get ſome roots of mint, and 
lay them pretty cloſe gocher upon the ſurface, and cover 
them with more earth about an inch thick, and give a mo- 
derate watering. - - | | 

Put on the glaſs, and obſerve to raiſe it behind every day 
to admit air, | 

The plants will come up and be fit for uſe in three weeks 
or a month's time. 3 | 
_ Dreſſing the Aſparagus Bedi. 

In the beginning, or ſome time in this month, cut down 
the aſparagus ſtalks, and dreſs the beds, | 


Let the ſtalks or haulm be cut down cloſe to, or at leaſt 


within two or three inches of, the ſurtace of the beds: carry 
them immediately off the ground; then with a ſharp hoe, cut 
up all the weeds, and draw them off the beds into the alleys, 

This done, ſtretch the line, and with a ſpade mark out the 
alleys about eighteen. or twenty inches, or two feet wide, 
according to the width they were at firſt made, 

Then dig the alleys one ſpade deep, and ſpread the earth, 
at leaſt the greateſt part of it, neatly over the beds; and, as 
you advance in digging, obſerve to pate the weeds, which 
were faked off the beds, into the bottom of the trench, and 
cover them a proper depth with earth. Tn. digging theſe 
alleys, obſerve to do, it in a neat manner: that is, let an 
equal quantity of earth de laid over every bed, and make 
the edges of the beds full and ſtrait ; the alleys ſhould all 
de of an equal depth, and the bottoms muſt be level, | 

But where it is intended to manure afparagus beds with 
dung, this is the time to do it; but the dung muſt be applied 
before the alleys are dug. | ? 

The dung for that purpoſe muſt be very rotten, and alſo 
very good; none is more proper than the dung of old eu- 
cumber or melon beds; this muft be ſpread over the beds 
when the haulm and weeds are cleared off; let the dung be 
well broken, and lay it an equal thickneſs in every part; 
then dig the alleys as above directed, and ſpread a due 
quantity of the earth of each alley over the dung. | 
© When the aſparagus. beds have thus had their winter 
dreſſing, there may be planted in each alley a row of cole« 
worts, or cabbage plants ; ſet the plants fix or eight inches 
diſtant in the row. Oy | 
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In this ſituation ſuch plants will, even in ſevere winters, 
ſometimes ſurvive the froſt ; when thoſe which are planted 
in an open or level ſpot are deſtroyed. 


Or there may be planted in * alley a row of early 


garden beans. 
4d Aſparagus for Rete 


The aſparagus which is intended for forcing, Ny allo 
now have their ſtalks cut down, and the —.— drawn off 
the beds into the alleys, as above; then dig the alleys to 


earth alſo over the beds. 
But that which is to be forced this E CE need not have 
any thing more done than to cut down the Nn or Aan 


of che plants. 
Seedhing Aſparagus. 


alſo now have a little g. 
That is, to elear the bed from weeds, and chen ſpread an 
inch or two in depth of rotten dung over the bed. 


it advances in height, in order that the plants may be well 
blanched before — froſts attack them. 

Therefore take advantage of dry days, and earth them Tp 
a due height. Let the earth be well broken, and lay it up 
to the plants, with. care not to break the leaves or bury the 


* hearts of them. 

| This wells dive ha. OC and when the leaves 
fo of the plants are dry. | 
a In earthing theſe plants, obſerve, at each time, firſt to 
ds with a = their leaves cloſe together, gathering T7 


be leaves up 


it; Then let the 2 be ve 22 broken, and lay it up 


ue equally on a due thickneſs and height about every plant. 


t er g Small Sallad Herz.. 
les Continue to ſow. the ſeeds of ſmall ſallad herba, particu. 


hes larly muſtard, creſſes, radiſh, and rape; a alſa lettuce, to 


cut while young. 
In "In | Theſe 


bury the weeds; and as you proceed, | a little of the 


The ſeedling aſparagus which was ſown laſt ſpring, ould | 


Celery ſhould now be our! Agee earthed up according as 


DDr 
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Theſe ſeeds muſt now, towards the end of this month, 
for the more certainty of having a conſtant ſupply, be ſown 
in frames. For that purpoſe, dig a bed of rich and very 
light earth in a warm fituation : let the bed be made the 
breadth and length of one of the ſhalloweſt garden frames, 
and it ſhould front the ſouth. Let the earth of this bed be 
broken very fine, and raiſe the back or north fide of it ten 
or twelve inches higher than the front, ſo that it lies ſloping 
to the ſouth ſun ; then rake the ſurtace ſmooth, ſet on the | 
frame, and fink the back part of it about eight or ten inches, 
ſo that the ſurface of the bed may be every where within 
eight or nine inches of the glaſſes; EY 
hen draw ſhallow drills from the back to the front of 
the frame, about two or three inches aſunder; ſow the ſeeds 
therein pretty thick, and cover them with earth not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep. | 5 
The bed muſt be ſheltered every night by putting on the 
glaſſes, and alſo in the day time when the weather is very 
Cold or very wet. act of v4, 
Note, Small ſallad will ſometimes, when the ſeaſon is 
mild, grow free enough all this and next month in the open 
air, eſpecially on warm ſouth borders; however, where 
theſe herbs are conſtantly. wanted, it will, for the greater 
: xg of having a proper ſupply, be adviſeable to begin 
to ſow ſome ſeed of each kind either in frames or under bell 
or hand-glaſſes. | | | | 


Sb Radiſh Seed. 
© © You may now ſow a little radiſh ſeed. "The plants raiſed 
from this ſowing will, provided the winter proves any thing 
mild, be ready to draw very early in the ſpring ; and if they 
ſhould fail, the value of a little ſeed is not much; it is ſoon 
ſown and is well worth the trial. „ 
- But this ſeed muſt now be ſown on a warm border, and 
the proper time to ſow it is about the middle or towards the 
latter end of the month. Let it be fown pretty thick, and 
11 ke it in with care. * 3 
| „ Carrot Seed. 


A little carrot ſeed: may alſo be ſown in the laſt week in 
the month on a warm border; from this ſowing there will 
be a chance of having a few young carrots very early next 
ſpring, provided the froſt in winter is not over ſevere. 


Dug 


Such ſpaces 
cant, ſhould, if poſſible, be dunged, and alſo dug or trenched, 


or looſe eart 
then proceed to a third trench, and pare and dig it as before; 
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. Dung and trench Ground, 
of kitchen-garden ground which are now va- 


that it may have the true advantage of fallow from the ſun 
and air in the winter ſeaſon. 
But in digging thoſe pieces of ground which are to lie in 
fallow till the ſpring, it ſhould be laid up in ridges; for, by 
laying the ground in this form, it not only lies much drier, 
but alſo the froſt, ſun and air, can come more freely to mel- 
low and enrich it, than if it laid level; and in the ſpring, 
when you want to ſow or plant it, the ridges are ſoon levelled 
down. 1 | 
The method of ridging or trenching ground is this: 
Let the trenches be marked out two feet and a half wide, 
and beginning at one end of the piece, to open a trench the 
above width, and one ſpade with a ſhovelling deep; let the 
earth of this trench be carried to the other end, or to that 
part where you intend to finiſh or fill up the laſt trench. 
The firſt trench being thus opened, then proceed to mark 
out another; pare off and throw the top of it, with all weeds 
and rubbiſh thereon, into the bottom of the firſt ; then dig 
this ſecond trench, turning the earth into the open trench, 
throwing it up ridgewiſe, as above-mentioned; and when 
you have 8 the end of the trench, ſhovel up the crumbs 
at bottom, throwing it up upon the other; 


and fo proceed with every trench to the end. 


When the ground is to be dunged, it ſhould be.equally 
buried in the bottom of the trenches. | Wo 
The FRUIT GARDEN. N 
Mitter Pears aud Apples. | 57 


NT E R pears and apples ſhould in general be — 
W month. Some will be fit to take 74. 
the beginning of the month, others will not be ready before 
the middle, or towards the latter end. l 


To know when the fruits hae bad their full growth, you 


” 


ſhould try ſeveral of them in different parts of the tree,*by 


turning them gently upward; if they quit the tree eaſily ir 1s 
ume to gather them, 25 


8 2 ne 
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But none of the more delicate eating pears ſhould be per. 
mitted to hang longer on the trees than the middle of this 
month, eſpecially if the nights are inclinable to froſt ; for if 
they are once touched with the froſt, it will occafion many 
of them to rot, before they are fit tor the table, even if ever 
ſo good care is afterwards taken of them. 
ut ſuffer neither apples nor pears to remain longer on the 
trees than the latter end of this month, for they will get no 

after that time. TRE: | 
A dry day muſt be choſen for this work, and alſo let the 
fruit dry and leaves be quite before you begin to gather; 

about eleven or twelve o'clock is the beſt time in the day to 
begin, and may be continued till three or four in the after- 
noon. 

T he fruit ſhould be. carefully pulled one by one and put 
into a baſket, taking care to lay them in gently, that they 
may not bruiſe one another.  * 

As the fruit are gathered, let them be carried into the 
fruit-room, or any other dry place, and lay them carefully in 

heaps, each fort by themſelves, + 
Thus let them lay together about a fortnight to ſweat ; 
this will make them keep better, and alſo render their flavour 
much finer, than if they were laid up for good as ſoon as they 
are gathered, he OLED | 

When they have laid that time, let all the fruit be then 
carefully wiped one by one with cloths, and lay them up 
where they are to remain. $200 
Some of the fineſt eating pears and apples, you may pack 
up in baſkets or boxes, obſerving to put ſome clean wheat- 
ſtraw at bottom, and alſo round the fides of the baſkets or 
boxes; and, when they are filled, lay ſome ſtraw at top. 

The inferior kinds, an theſe which will be fit for earing, 
or other uſes, ſoon in the winter, you may lay on the ſhelves 
or on the floor of the fruit-room. 

Firſt lay ſome clean wheat-ſtraw, and then lay the fruit 
upon that; and if there be room, let them be all laid fingly, 
and cloſe together: when the weather is froſty, you ſhould lay 
a good covering of clean new ſtraw over the whole. 

Bur if there 1s not room in the fruitery to lay all the fruit 
ſingly, you may lay thoſe apples and pears which are for 
kitchen uſe, regularly, three or tour layers one upon another. 


Pruning and Nailing. 


About the end of this month you may begin to prune 
i | peaches 
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peaches and nectarines, if their leaves are dropped; and you 
may alſo prune and nail apricots. 
fore you begin to prune, it will be proper to un-nail 
the greateſt part of the ſmaller branches; then you can 
more readily uſe your knife, and alſo can conveniently ex- 
amine the ſhoots, to ſee which are fit for your purpoſe, and 
which are not, | bY 
In pruning theſe trees, obſerve to leave, in every part of. 
the tree, a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer ſhoots ;- which muſt 
be left in at moderate diſtances ; that is, about fix inches 
aſunder, and in ſuch regular order as they may ſeem to riſe 
or come up one after another, quite from the bottom, that 
every part of the wall from the bottom to the extremity 
every way of the tree may be regularly furniſned with them 


for theſe bear the fruit next year. 


Theſe trees always produce their fruit upon the ſhoots of 
the laſt ſummer's growth; that is, upon one year's old ſhoote, 
and on no other; therefore the pruner will by this know 
what he is to cut out, and what to leave. i 

But, in the courſe of pruning theſe trees, obſerve to cut 
out all old wood accbrding as it becomes uſeleſs ; that is, 
ſuch branches as advance a great way, and are not properly 
furniſhed with young wood. 8 

In the next place, it will be proper to obſerve that ehe 
young ſhoots muſt not be crowded, or left too cloſe together; 
therefore examine with good attention, and when the ſhoots. - 
ſtand too thick, let ſome be accordingly cut out, Cut them 
cloſe; but, in doing this, obſerve to leave the moſt pro- 
miſing and belt placed ſhoots, for the purpoſe of bearing, and 
theſe muſt be left at due and regular diſtances from one 
another. Y: | 8 LP 

For inſtance, ſuppoſe a tree to be in a good healthy con- 
dition, and that it ſhoots moderately free, the ſhoots of ſuch 
a tree ſhould be left five or fix inches aſunder or thereabouts. 

The next thing to be obſerved is, that all theſe ſhoots 
mult now be ſhortened ; and this is done principally to en- 
2 them to produce next ſummer, as 9 as fruit, a 
due ſupply alſo of bearing ſhoots, to bear fruit another 
year, : g 

For by ſhortening theſe ſhoots in the winter pruning, it 
makes them more certainly produce next ſummer a ſupply 
of new ſhoots in proper places; and the ſhoots which are 
then produced, bear the fruit to be expected the year after 


* 


that. 
| | Ho: But 
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' But in ſhortening the ſhoote, mind to let every one be 10 
ſhortened according to its growth and original length; for 0 
inſtance, a ſhoot of about twelve inches muſt be ſhortened b 


to eight inches in length, or thereabouts; one of fifteen 
or ſixteen inches, to about ten; and a ſhoot of eighteen 1 
or twenty inches long, may be cut to about twelve or four- C 
teen; and ſo on in proportion to the length of the different 0 
ſhoots, 0 
The rule is, let one third or thereabouts of the original 1 
length of every ſhoot, whether ſhort or long, be cut off, 
Bur ſuch peach, nectarine, and apricot trees as produce i 
ſtrong and vigorous ſhoots, muſt be treated accordingly ; ' 
the ſhoots of ſuch trees muſt be left ſomewhat cloſer than f 
the diſtance above preſcribed, and muſt alſo be ſhortened 
leſs in proportion. The rule to be obſerved in theſe, is, i 
leave the ſhoots four or five inches aſunder, and, on ſhort- | 
ening them, cut off no more than about one fourth of their 
original length; but indeed ſome of the moſt vigorous: 
_ ſhould - be” ſhortened but very little, and ſome not 
at ail, | | 
This is the only method of pruning to bring a vigorous | 
ſhooting tree to good order, ſo as to produce moderate ſhoots, 
luc as will bear fruit. 
For the more wood you cut out of a vigorous tree, and 
the more the ſhoots are ſhortened, the more vigorous will 
the tree ſhoot, | "a 5 
By what is above hinted, the pruner will not be at a loſs 
to know in what manner peach, nectarine, and apricot trees 
are, according to their different growths, to be treated in 
the article of pruning ; and the rule here mentioned is to be 
obſerved at all times in the winter pruning. | 
Note, obſerve that where any of the ſhoots which are 
left to bear, have produced any ſmall ſhoots from their ſides, 
they muſt be cut off; cut them cloſe to the principal ſnoot, 
for theſe would neither produce good fruit nor good wood, 
Another thing is proper to be obſerved in pruning theſe 
trees, and that is, in ſhortening the ſhoots, to mind, if 
fible, to cut them off at a leaf-bud : what is meant by a 
leaf or wood-bud (or, as ſome term it, a double bud), is 
where two buds appear on the ſame eye ; every ſuch eye ge- 
nerally produces a ſhoot next year. It is therefore ne- 
ceſſary, in ſhortening the ſhoots, to cut them at or near 
ſuch an eye, which u a bloſſom- bud, and is done in order 
that each may produce a good ſhoot next —_— __ its 
I <2, eader ; 
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leader; for where there. is a fair leading ſhoot produced at 
or near the extremity of a bearing ſhoot or branch, ſuch a2 
branch ſeldom fails to yield fair and well taſted fruit. 

It will alſo be proper to remark one thing more in prun- 
ing theſe trees, particularly the apricot. In this tree we 
often ſee on the two-year old branches ſome ſhort ſhoots, 
or natural ſpurs, about an inch or two in length; and on 
each of the ſaid ſpurs, there are frequently to be ſeen ſeveral 
bloſſom-buds. Now ſome people cut theſe ſpurs entirely 
off; but I declare againſt that practice, for ſome of theſe 
ſhort natural ſpurs will produce handſome fruit. 
But, on the other hand, it will be proper to leave only 
ſuch of theſe ſpurs as are well placed, and promiſe by the 
bloſſom-buds to bear fruit; and ſuch as are naked, and alſo. 
ſuch as advance conſiderably in a foreright direction, ſnould 
be removed. 5 | 

For ſome more particulars in pruning theſe ſort of trees, 
ſee the work of February. | | EPR. 

When you have finiſhed pruning any one of the above 
trees, let that be immediately nailed to the wall in-a proper 
manner, before you begin to prune another; for it is much 


the beſt method to nail every tree according as you advanee 


in the pruning. f 
But ſome direct to leave theſe trees unnailed till the be- 
ginning of March; but this practice I would be far from 
recommending, for it not only looks ill to ſee the ſhoots 
hang dangling from the wall, but the troſt has alſo more 
power to affect the tender ſhoots, and the long vigorous 
ſhoots are liable to be broken by the winds; and, laſtly, 
by leaving the trees un-nailed till March, the bloſſom-buds 
will be then ſo much ſwelled, that many of them would be 
unavoidably diſplaced by nailing up the ſhoots. 
Therefore, to repeat the caution, let every tree, according 
as it is pruned, be nailed. | VI 
In nailing them great exactneſs ſhould be obſerved ; the 
branches muſt no where be laid in acroſs one another, but 
let every branch be laid in clear of another, and at about 
four, five, or ſix inches diſtance, according to the condition 
of the tree, and let every ſhoot or branch be laid perfectly 
ſtrait and cloſe to the wall, in the neateſt manner. A 


For the purpoſe of pruning and nailing wall-trees in an 


expeditious and neat manner, you ſhould be provided wit 
a perfect ſharp knife, rather leſs than the middle fize ; and 
ſuch as is narrow, and but very moderately hooked or 
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coming at the point; and a ſmall hand- ſav, for the more 


—_ cutting off old or large dead branches, and alſo a 
Calſtel. : 

- Theſe are the proper tools to be uſed in pruning : that 
for the purpoſe of nailing ſhould be a very handy light ham- 
mer, with a perfect flat face, and about an inch broad; 
and there. muſt be procured a quantity of the proper garden 
wall-nails, whieh is a ſort made particularly for that purpoſe, 
and. may be bought at moſt ironmongers _ 

The next requiſite is a quantity of cloth liſting or ſhreds, 

and theſe ſhould be neatly cut into proper lengths and re- 

lar breadths ; about half or three quarters of an inch is 

t per breadth, but let none exceed an inch, for too 

broad ſhred has a clumſy look, particularly on the ſmaller 
ches. h 


Where neat nailing is obſerved, every ſhred ſhould be cut. 


with even or ſquare ends, and not too long, for it looks 
flovenly to fee long dangling ends hang down, 


Prining Plums, Cherries, Pears, and Apples. 

Plums, cherries, pears, and apple-trees, upon walls and 
eſpaliers, may alſo be pruned in the latter end of this 
month. | 

The method of pruning theſe trees, may be ſeen in the 
work of the fruit garden next month, where it is inſerted 
according to the ſucceſsful practice of the moſt experienced 
gardeners, in the article of pruning. - 


| Tranſdlant Fruit Trees. 
Towards the latter end of this month you may ſafely 
* moſt ſorts of fruit - trees. | 5 
Where a new plantation is to be made either for the wall 
or eſpalier, the borders ſhould be trenched two ſpades deep: 
ſome very rotten dung ſhould be worked in at the ſame time; 
and if the border is not naturally of a loamy foil, ſome freſh 
loam . from a common ſhould be brought in, and worked 
and mixed with the earth of the border, together with the 
rotten dung. | 
But if a fallicient quantity of loam cannot beconveniently 
obtained for the whole border, let, if poſſible, two or three 
barrows full, together with ſome very rotten dung, be laid 
in the place where the tree is to ſtand : this will promote the 
wth of the tree greatly ; for moſt fruit-trees delight in a 
amy ground, but this cannot be had in all places, , 
| 4 A 
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In making new plantations of fruit-trees, either for the 
wall or * bg you ſhould obſerve to plant them at proper 
diſtances, that you may have room to train them in a pro- 
per poſition for many years to come, without interfering 
much with each other, as is often the caſe in rr where 
the trees have been planted too cloſe ; ſo that the trees meet 
and confuſe one another, though ſometimes they have not 
been planted above fx or ſeven years. 

This is a great error, and ſhould be thought of when you 
are about to plant the trees. GN 

The diſtance which ſhould be allowed ta peaches, nec- 
tarines and apricots, is at leaſt fifteen or fixteen feet from 


tree to tree; though eighteen will not be too much, yet 


the former diſtance will do very well, > 
Plums and cherries ſhould be allowed the ſame room 
to run, though plums will require rather more room than 
cherries. | | 
Pear and apple-trees, for eſpaliers, ſhould be planted 
about ſixteen feet aſunder at leait : ſome allow. theſe trees 
twenty feet diſtance, but eſpecially pears, and it is not too 
much, though it * a great diſtance when the trees are 
firſt planted ; but ſixteen or eighteen feet at moſt will do 
very well. 
But with. regard to the planting theſe trees in eſpaliers, 
that is, the apple and pears, it ſhould be obſerved, that the 
former, if grafted on paradiſe or codling ſtocks, need not 
be planted more than fifteen feet apart; and pears on quince 
ſtocks the ſame diſtance. . 
Standard trees, either apples or pears, ſhould be planted 
at leaſt tewnty-five or thirty feet aſunder; plums and 
cherries never leſs than twenty or twenty-five feet every 
way diſtant, by 


Plant Gooſeberry and Currant Tyres. 


Plant gooſeberry and currant-trees where wanted. Thig 
may be done about the middle, or towards, the latter end 
of the month. gn 

Where it is intended to plant theſe ſhrubs in a ſpot by 
themſelves, mind to allow them proper com. I et them be 


| — in rows eight feet diſtant, and allow at leaſt fix feet 


tween plant and plant in the rox. | 

At this diſtance. you have room to dig and hoe between 

the trees, and alſo to prone them, and gatl er the — 
3 EE. 
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aud at this diſtance the berries will grow large, and will 
ripen freely; and there will alſo be room to plant or ſow 
many ſorts of kitchen plants between them. | 

But if you intend to plant theſe ſhrubs in fingle rows 
round the quarters of the kitchen garden (as is commonly 


ractiſed) you ſhould plant them full ſeven or eight feet 
Aitant from each other. of | 


Pruning Gooſeberries and Currants, 


Prune gooſeberries and currants about the end of this 
month, and the ground about them may be dug, which 
will render the whole decent tor the winter ſeaſon, and will 
be of great ſervice to the trees. | 


In pruning theſe ſhrubs it will be neceſſary to obſerve. 


that their branches ſhould be kept thin, and at regular 
diſtances. | | | 

The heart of the trees ſhould be kept open and clear of 
wood, ſo as to admit the ſun and air in ſummer to the fruit, 
and the branches no where ſuffered to croſs one another ; all 
ſuckers from the root ſhould be taken away, and every tree 
trained with a fingle ſtem to the height of twelve or fifteen 
inches from the' ground. | | | 

In theſe trees numbers of young ſhoots are produced every 
ſummer, many of which ſhould now be cut out; but, in 
pry Angie take care to leave here and there one or more of 
the beſt placed and moſt regular grown of the ſaid ſhoots 


towards the lower part or; the trees, but particularly in places 


where there is a vacancy ; or for a ſucceflion of young bear- 
ing wood, to ſupply the places of ſuch branches as are grown 
too long, or ſtraggling, or are old, or become paſt bearing 
good fruit; for every year there ſhould be ſome of the older 
branches, and ſuch as —— too long or ſtraggling, either 
entirely removed or cut ſhorter, as you ſhall ſee it ne- 
ceſſary, in order to make proper room for ſuch young 
branches as are of proper growth, and promiſe to produce 
the beſt fruit. | e f 

By this method of every year leaving ſome young ſhoots, 
and taking out ſome old wood, the trees with ſuch manage- 
ment may always be kept, even when old, well furniſhed 
with ſuch young branches as will produce every ſummer 
abundantly both of large and well-flavoured fruit. N 
Tberefore care muſt be taken to leave every year, in conve- 
nĩent places in each tree, a due ſupply of proper, well placed 
young ſhoots ; and all ſuch ſhoots as are are not wanted _ 
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ill be eut cloſe to the branches; but obſerve that in every part 

ow where a principal branch is wanted, you ſhould, in tha 
| caſe, leave a ſtrong ſhoot towards the lower part of the tree, 

wy to come in to fill up the vacancy. ” | ; 

aly The ſhoots and branches in general ſhould ſtand at their 

cet extremities eight or nine inches diſtant from one another. 


And next obſerve, that as almoſt every branch of theſe 
trees will have eee three, four, or more of the ſaid 
young ſhoots laſt ſummer, that is, one at the end, and the 


his reſt placed one under another lower on the branch; now | 
ch you are to obſerve, that it is not neceſſary that there be 
ill more than one of theſe young ſhoots left, which muſt be 


continued to be left ſo as to terminate and be a leader for 
ve the branch. 1 1 S 


lar Therefore mind always, in particular, in pruning; to let 
| every branch, — foup = long, have, if poſſible, a 
of laſt ſummer's ſhoot for its leader; and this ſhould be ob- 
it, ſerved in ſuch branches as require ſhortening, as well as 
all thoſe that are not to be ſhortened ; for when a branch is to 
ree be ſhortened it ſhould be done in ſuch a manner, that the 
en ſame branch may ſtill terminate in a young ſhoot. + 
For inſtance, ſuppoſe a branch having two, three, or 
Ty more young ſhoots on it, and that the ſaid branch be. too 
in long, obſerve, in ſuch a caſe, to eut it off cloſe, if poſſible, 
of to a laſt ſummer's ſhoot ; or, otherwiſe, to ſome convenient 


branch that had ſuch a ſhoot for its leader; which ſhoot on 
branch muſt be left to ſupply the place of the part cut 
away, | n 
But if the branch do not want ſhortening, and there be a 
young ſhoot at its end, leave the ſaid ſhoot, cutting off all 
other on that branch. 1 8 | £ 
But all very old and aſeleſs branches ſhould always be cut 
off cloſe to the place from whence they proceed, and the 
trees ſhould every way be kept within due bounds, and in 
ſomewhat regular form; which is always to be effected by 
leaving young, and cutting out old and ſtraggling branches, 
and ſhortening others as you ſhall ſee it convenient. f 
Let it alſo be obſerved in pruning theſe ſhrubs, that the 
laſt ſummer's ſhoots,, which are now left, ſhould be but 
very little ſhortened, particularly the gooſeberries.. - Some 
cut the ſhoots very ſhort, but that 18 wrong, for 1t makes 
them ſhoot too vigorouſly, and fills the trees next ſummer - 
with numberleſs uſeleſs ſhoots, to the great prejudice of the 
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To avoid this, let the ſhoots be always ſhortened with dif. 
eretion : never cut more off an ordinary ſhoot than about one 
third of its length, and about one fourth of its vigorous ſhoot, 

But this ſhortening of the young ſhoots ſhould not be ge- 
neral but is practiſed occaſionally ; that is, for inſtance, if the 
ſhoot advance much beyond the reſt, or if it turns its end 
down to the ground, as gooſeberries often do, then in ſuch 
_ caſes they ſhould be ſhortened, 


Propagate Gogſeberries and Carrant Trees, 


Plant cuttings of gooſeberries and currants : this is much 
the beſt method of propagating theſe ſhrubs, for ſuch as are 
raiſed by cuttings always produce large and well taſted fruit. 

In tare cuttings, let it be obſerved they muſt be 
thoatrs of the laſt ſummer's production. Let them be taken 
from healthy trees, and ſuch as are remarkable, according 
to their kinds, for bearing the fineſt fruit: having procured 
ſuch cuttings, let each be ſhortened to about ten, twelve, or 
fifteen inches long, according to its ſtrength, and plant them 
an a ſhady border. 

Let them be planted in rows croſsways the border, allow- 
Ing ten or twelve inches between row and row, and put 
every cutting near half way into the earth. _ 

Some people content themſelves by raiſing theſe trees by 
Fuckers from the root; but ſuch trees as are raiſed by that 

method, never produce ſuch large or well reliſhed fruit as 
— raiſed by cuttings, and are apt to run very much ta 

wood, 

Therefore, when good cuttings can be had, let theſe be 

Preferred, and treat them as above ; they will be well rooted 

In one year, and the third will bear fruit. 


- 


Dreſſing the Strawberry Beds. | 

The ſttawberry beds ſhould, ſome time in this month» 

have their winter dreſſing. 8 
. Chooſe a dry day to do this work, and the method is this: 
let all the runners or ſtrings be cleared away cloſe to the head 
of the plants; then let the beds be AC 4 cleared from 

weeds, and let all the rubbiſh be carried off the ground. 

Then if there be room between the plants, let the earth 
in every bed be looſened to a little depth with a ſmall ſpade 
or with a hoe; but take care not to diſturb the roots: then 
ſet the line, and mark out the alleys their due width: this 
being done, let the alleys be immediately dug; and, in dig- 
| Bing, 
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ging, let ſome of the earth be ſpread with care over the beds, 
obſerving to lay it neatly between and cloſe about every plant. 
This Trefling will be of vail ſervice to theſe plants, and it 
ſhould never at this ſeaſon be omitted. | 

In dreſſing theſe plants, let it be obſerved, that the plants 
ſhould never be permitted to ſpread over the whole ſurface 
of the bed, butſhould be kept as it were in fingle or diſtinct 
bunches or heads. | 


Planting Strawberries. 


New plantations of ſtrawberries may now be made where 


wanted, and this may be done any time in the month, but the 
ſooner the better. | | 

Theſe plants thrive rer in a loamy ſoil, but ſuch 
a ſoil is not natural in all places: however, chooſe a well 
lying ſpot of the beſt ground, and lay thereon ſome of the 
beſt rotten dung; then let the piece be neatly dug, and the 


dung be buried in a proger manner. 


Then lay the ground out in beds four feet broad, and 
allow eighteen inches or two feet for an alley between bed 
and bed; rake the ſurface ſmooth, and then put in the plants, 

The plants ſhould be ſuch as were * laſt ſummer. 
Chooſe a parcel of the ſtrongeſt, and take them up with 
good roots; trim off all ſtrings or runners, and clear away 

ecayed leaves; trim the roots, and then plant them: let 
four rows be planted lengthways in each bed, allowing 
fifteen or eighteen inches between row and row and ſet the 
plants the ſame diſtance from one another in the rows, 

Cloſe the earth well about every plant, and directly give 
each a little water. | 

For the account of the ſorts, ſee laſt month, 

Pr uning Raſpberry Plants. | 

Prune raſpberries. In doing this let it be obſerved, that 
all the old wood that produced the fruit laft ſummer muſt 
now be cut out, for theſe never bear but once; therefore a 
ſupply of young wood muſt now be left to bear next year: 
obſerve, therefore, to leave three of the Saget of the laſt 
ſummer's ſhoots ſtanding upon every root, to bear the fruit 
to be expected next year; theſe being the only proper bear- 
ing wood, they muſt be allowed room; therefore, as above 
hinted, let all the.old wood on every root be cut cloſe to the 
ground: then ſelect three of the beſt ſhoots on each plant, 
but les all the reſt above hat number be cut away cloſe a 
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the ſurface of the earth; and at the ſame time let all firag- 
gling ſhoots between the rows be deſtroyed. N 
Each of the ſhoots which are left to bear muſt be ſhortened : 
the rule in ſhortening theſe is, to take off one fourth, or one 
third, or thereabouts, of the original length of each ſhoot, 
according to the different growths. 


When the plants are pruned, clear away the cuttings, | 
f j 


and then dig the . 
In digging, obſerve to take up and clear away all ſtrag- 
ling roots between the rows, and alſo all ſuch as do not 
long to the ſtanding plants. This digging will ſtrengthen 
the roots, and the ground will lie clean and neat all winter. 


Plant Raſpberries, 


This is a good ſeaſon to plant raſpberries, when a new 


plantation is wanted. 


Obſerve, it is the young ſhoots or ſuckers which ariſe 
every ſummer from the old roots, are the proper plants for 
the propagation of them, and for a freſh plantation. 

Theſe ſhrubs ſhould be planted in an open ſituation, and 
where the ground is good; and if you dig in ſome very rot- 
ten dung, it will be an advantage to the plants. 

In chooſing the plants for this plantation, obſerve to take 
ſuch as are well furniſhed with roots, for that is a principal 
article in raſpberry plants ; and if there be one, two, or more 


buds formed on the root for next ſummer ſhoots, ſuch plants 


are particularly choſen, | 


Having procured the plants, ſhorten the ſhoots a little, . 


and leave only one ſtrong ſhoot on each root; let the ends 
of the roots alſo be trimmed ; then put in the plants in rows 
four feet diſtant, and let them be planted thirty inches or a 
yard diſtant from one another in the row. | 


— 
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Auricula Plants. 


HE auricula plants in pots muſt be now removed 


. to a place well calculated to defend them from wet 
and alſo from froſt, 3 5 
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The pots ſhould not now be laid on one fide, as directed 
by ſome, for that is but a poor expedient for the protection 
of theſe choice flowers; and it is eaſy to contrive ſeveral 
ways to defend them from wet or froſt better than by laying: 
the ts down. g r 
Theſe pots may now be-plunged or ſet cloſe together 
within a garden-frame; and when the weather is bad, the 
glaſſes may be put on, or the pots may be placed cloſe to- 
gether near a warm wall, and place ſome hoops over them; 
when the weather 1s very wet or froſty, draw ſome mats over 
the hoops. * 
Let all the dead leaves be taken off the plants, and looſen 
the earth on the ſurface of the pots a little. | 


; Carnation layers, which were in Auguſt, or the laſt month, 


lanted in ſmall pots, ſhould in the laſt week in this month, 
9 placed where they can be readily defended in bad weather; 
for that purpoſe, the pots may at the time be placed in a 
common garden frame. ? 
Let the pots be ſet cloſe together, and if the earth be light 
and dry, it will be proper to plunge the pots in it to their rims, 
There let the pots remain all winter; obſerving at all 
times, when the weather is very wet, or in ſevere froſts, 
that the plants are to be covered with the glaſſes, and other 
covering, when the weather is exceſſive ſevere : but when 
the weather is dry and mild, let the plants at ſuch times 
have the advantage of the open air. | 
But where there is not the convenience of a frame, the 
pots may be plunged in a bed of dry compoſt, and the beds 
arched over with hoops ; and, in bad weather, let ſome thick 
mats, or canvas, be drawn over the hoops. 


Dreſs the Borders and Clumps of Flowering Shrubs. 


The borders and clumps of plants in this garden ſhould 
now be thoroughly well cleared from weeds; and alſo, at 
this time, let all the dead ſtalks of flowering plants be cur 
down cloſe, and clear away dead leaves, and all manner f 
rubbiſh, Les 

This is now a proper time to dig the borders and clumps 
in this garden, which is the moſt effectual method to deſtroy 
the weeds ; the ground will then be ready to receive plants: 
of any ſort, and it will appear freſh and neat during the 
winter ſeaſon, : | l 
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Tyanſplanting. fibrozs-rooted flowering Plants. 
Now tranſplant into the borders or places where wanted, 
all ſorts of fibrous-rooted perennial plants. Theſe ſorts of 
lants will now take root freely, and in a ſhort time. 
The ſorts proper to plant now are roſe-campions and 
ſweet-williams, campanulas and catchfly ; and you may alſo 
ant rockets, bachelor's buttons, double fevertew, ſcarlet 
ychnis and lychnideas, and many other ſorts. | 
The above plants grow nearly of a height, and are very 
proper to be planted near the middle of the border ; they 
each have an agreeable appearance in their proper time of 
flowering, but eſpecially the double kinds. 
Some of the double wall-flowers, and ſtock July flowers, 
double ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, double rockets, 
double roſe-campion, and the like, ſhould be planted in pots, 


nd removed to ſome place where the plants can be ſheltered , 


in ſevere weather. "Theſe flowers deſerve particular care. 
- Now alſo {lip and plant polyanthuſes where wanted; alſo 
double daiſes, double chamomile, violets, London pride, 


thrift, hepaticas, gentianella, ſaxafrage, and other low- 


ing fibrous-rooted plants, 
Theſe plants ſhould be ſet about a foot, or fifteen inches, 
from 8 edge of the border; for they are but of a low 
growth. = 
I This 18alſoa good time to plant columbines, monks-hood, 
Canterbury bells, fox-gloves, tree - primroſe, Greek valerian, 
ſcabiouſes, and ſuch like kinds. | 


- Theſe flowers generally grow from two to four feet be | 
e 


or thereabouts, and ſhould be planted in the middle of 
borders or beds. | | 

Tranſplant alſo wall-flowers and ſtock July flowers, into 
the borders: and this is alſo a proper time te plant carna- 
tions and pinks, both ſeedlings and layers: and all other 
fibrous-rooted. perennial plants ſhould now be brought in 
and planted in the borders or places where wanted, 

This is a good ſeaſon to plant golden rod, Michaelmas 
daifies, everlaſting ſun-flowers, French honeyſuckles, and 

hollyhocks. i 
I be laſt mentioned plants grow very tall, and are fitter to be 
Nanted in the clumps among flowering ſhrubs, than in nar- 
row borders: but if they are to be planted in borders, let 
them be placed fifteen or twenty feet diſtant from each other; 
and they Mould be planted towards the back of wy" 
n | arting 


ting the Roots and atin len Shrew and knobe | 
fame 


Where golden rod, everlaſting ſun - flowers, Michaelmas 
daiſies, and ſuch like rampant growing fibrous · rooted pe- 
renuial plants, have ſtood in one place ſeveral years without 
tranſplanting, their roots will have ſpread a great way, and 
will be encreaſed to very large bunches. + od th, 
Where that is the caſe, the roots ſhould now be taken up, 
and every root divided into ſeveral parts, or ſeparate plants 3 
and then ſome of the beſt ſhould be immediately planted again 
in the places allotted them, at the diſtance above mentioned. 
This is alſo ſtill a good time, where not done before, to 


part the roots of many other fibrous rooted plants, that have 


wn into large bunches. 2 bogs - 
Particularly campanulas, catch - fly, roſe-campion, ſcarlet 
lychnis, bachelor's buttons, double feverfew, peach-leaved 
bell- flower, Canada leonurus, and the like. Z 
Likewiſe polyanthuſes, primroſes, double daiſies, double 
chamomile, London-pride, hepaticas, violets, pinks, gen- 
tianella, yellow gentian, and all other ſuch like forts, - - 
The roots are to be taken up as above mentioned, and 
every one divided, or parted into ſeparate plants. The beſt 
of the ſlips, or plants, muſt be placed again directly in the 
border ; and the ſmalleſt, or ſuch as are not wanted for the 
border, ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds to remain a year to 
get ſtrength. | 5 
Now is alſo a proper time to part and tranſplant the roots 
of pionies, fraxinellas, lilies of the valley, Solomon's ſeal, 
monk's-hood, and flag-leaved riſes. 8 


Planting all kinds of bulbous Flezver- Roots, Sr. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant tulips and hyaciathss 
which may be done any time in the month. * 5 
The beds where theſe roots are to be planted muſt be 
well dug a proper depth, and let all the clods be broken: 
the beds ſhould be higheſt in the middle, and laid ſome- 
what rounding : this form beſt throws off the wet, and it 
looks better: the beds ſhould be four feet broad. 
When the beds are ready, chooſe a dry and mild day ta 
Put in the roots ; the beſt roots ſhould be planted nine inches 
diſtant every way. Plant them in rows: in a be dfour feet 
broad, there may be planted five rews ; the roots ſhould be. 
put four or five inches deep. 8 
| Where 
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Where it is intended to plant any of the above roots in 
the common borders among other flowers, they may, in 


that caſe, be planted in a fingle row lengthways of the bor- 
der; this row. muſt be a foot from the edge of the border, 
and the roots ſhould be planted, at leaſt, that diſtance from - 
one another. But when theſe, or any other bulbous roots 
are to be planted among other flowers, I think it is much 
the beſt way to place them in patches; that is to ſay, in a 
ſmall ſpot of fix or eight inches diameter, to plant four 


roots, placing one in the middle, and three round the edge; 
and ſo to plant ſuch a patch of a ſort at the diſtance of 
every two or three yards, This method of planting bul- 


bous-rooted flowers in Patches in the common border, 
makes a very pleaſing variety in the flowering ſeaſon. | 

But the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots ſhould always be 
qa by themſelves in beds, to the purpoſe that they can 
be more readily ſheltered in ſevere weather. 

And alſo, by planting them in beds, the flowers can, in 
the ſpring and in ſummer, be readily ſcreened from too 
much rain, and from the ſcorching ſun; both of which 
would impair the beauty, and haſten the decay of theſe 
valuable flowers. 


Now is alſo a very good time to plant the roots of ranun- 


culuſes and anemonies: the beſt of. the roots ſhould be 


planted by themſelves in beds. 


row : this is more room than what is generally allowed to 
theſe roots, but they ſhould never be planted cloſer : but, 
in 8 the choice; principal roots: they will, at that 
diſtance, be able to blow ſtronger, and the flowers will ſhew 
themſelves to a greater advantage. 


' 


. Thoſe roots muſt be planted two inches and a half or 
three inches deep, or thereabouts. £ r 
The beds where the beſt ſorts of theſe roots are depoſited, 


ſhould, in winter, when the froſt is very ſevere, be covered 
with long dry litter, ſuch as peas-ſtraw or fern. 5 


Some of the common ſorts of ranunculuſes and anemonie 
roos, may alſo. be planted in the borders among other 


flowers, where they will make a very agreeable appearance 
in the ſpring. : 


% 


in. the borders is this : 


Draw with your finger a circle eight inches diameter, 


The beds ſhould be four feet broad; plant five rows in 
every bed, and let the roots be fix inches diſtant in each 


The beſt method of planting theſe common ſorts of roots 


_ 
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and about a foot from the edge of the border; plant in this 
{mall circle four roots; that is, one in the middle, and the 


reſt round the edge of the circle ; and theſe circles ſnould be 


eight. ten, or twelve feet diſtant. | | 


Now is likewiſe the proper time to plant crocuſes and 
ſnow-drop roots which were taken out of the ground in 


ſummer. | 
T heſe roots are to be planted in a row about fix inches 
from the edge of the border or bed next the walks; and, if 


they are to be planted in one continued row, the roots ſhould: ! 


be ſet about fix inches apart. | 
But theſe flowers make the beſt ap 
are planted in ſmall patches. - The method is this: in a 


ſmall circle, about five or fix inches over, plant four or five 
roots, one in the middle, and three or four round the edge: 
two feet fatther make another circle, and plant it; and ſo on 


to the end. y 


Theſe ſmall roots ſhould not be planted above two inches, 5 


or, at moſt, three inches deep. 


Plant narcifſuſes and jonquils; and this is alſo a proper 


time to put in the roots of bulbous and Perſian irifes, frit- 


tillarias, and all other ſuch like bulbous roots as were taken 


up when their leaves decayed in ſummer. 


Where the above roots are intended to be planted ſepa- 


rately in beds, let them be ſet in rows eight or nine inches 


aſunder; and ſet the roots the ſame diſtance from one an- 


other in the row, + 1 
But, when they are to be planted in the common borders, 


it is the beſt way to plant three, four, or five roots together 
in a ſmall circle, and allow, atleaſt, five feet between every 
ſuch circle or elump. 


Likewiſe. plant crown imperial roots, and the roots of 


martagons and orange lilies, that were taken up when the 
leaves decayed in ſummer; and where white lily, or any 
other bulbous lily-roots have been removed fince their bloom, 


and are now above ground, let them be planted in the proper 


paces ſome time in this month. .- 


The above bulbs ſhould be planted in rows along the 


middle of the bed or border: they ſhould be planted at a 
good diſtance ; for it does not look well to ſee any one ſort; . 


of theſe tall bulbous-rooted flowers too cloſe together. 


Let them be planted in ſuch a manner that every ſort may 
ſtand at leaſt ten or twelve feet diſtant ; for inſtance, ſup- 


poſe, beginning firſt with the crown imperials, or apy wer 
| thing, 
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rance when the roots 
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thing, then, at the diſtance of two or three feet from that, 


diſtance plant an orange lily, then a white lily; and, three 
_ from that, begin a in with the crown Aras ;, and. 
0 
ſtand twelve or fifteen, feet diſtant from one another. 


Prune Roſes. ky | 
| Prune roſes and honeyſuckles ; and this is alſo a proper 
time to prune all other ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. 
Let this pruning be performed with a ſharp knife, and 
not with ſhears, as I have frequently ſeen practiſed. | 
In pruning theſe ſnrubs, obſerve to cut out all the very 
ſtrong luxuriant ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, Which 
are commonly produced on many ſorts of flowering ſhrubs: 
let theſe be cut eloſe to the place from whence they proceed. 
Where any branch advances in a ſtraggling manner from 


the reſt, let that be cut ſhorter ; obſerving, if 3 to 
0 


cut it cloſe to a young ſhoot, leaving that ſhoot for a leader 
to the branch. | . | 
Where branches of different ſhrubs interfere with each 
other, let ſuch be cut away, or ſhortened, as you ſhall ſee 
it neceſſary, ſo that every ſhrub may ſtand clear of the other. 
Where any of the branches or ſhoots advance too near the 
ground, let them be cut cloſe to the ſtem, or to the place: 
where it proceeds from. CITY | 
All ſuckers which riſe from the roots ſhould be taken 
clean away; and let every ſhrub be kept to a fingle ſtem. 
'When you have finiſhed the pruning, let the cuttings be 
cleared away: then let the ground be well dug one ſpade 
deep; obſerving as you proceed with the digging, to cut off 
all the ſtraggling roots, and to take up all ſuckers. 15 


Plant hardy flowering Shrubs. 


55 Now is the time to begin to plant, in places where wanted, 


all ſorts of hard — ng ſuch as roſes, gelder · 
roſes, lilacs, and honeyſuckles. | BS 

Plant alſo, where wanted, laburnums ſyringas, althza 
frutex, jaſmines, privets, double bramble, flowering raſp- 
berry, the double-blofſom-cherry, bladder-ſena, ſcorpion- 


ſena, ſpirzas, and hypericum frutex ; it is now alſo a proper 
time to plant the 'double-flowering peach, almonds, and 


mezareons. : 8 IS 129889 1 ; | | 
The cornelian cherry, double hawthorn, and ſcarlet 


horſe- 


3 another kind, ſuppoſe a martagouw:; at the ſame 


proceed to the end of the border; ſo that each fort will 


* 
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horſe · cheſnuts, may alſo be planted any time in this month: 
the ſhrub cinquefoil, ſumach, rock · roſe, citiſuſes, acacia, 
and all other hardy ſhrubs, may now be removed. | 
In planting the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs, obſerve 
to plant them at ſuch diſtances, that each plant, according 
to its growth, may have full room to grow, and to ſhew 
themſelves to advantage. at 


When it is intended to plant them in clumps;'or quarters, 
let the plants in general be ſet at leaſt fide or fix — 
from one another; and ſuch plants as are of an humble 
growth, ſhould not be planted promiſeuouſſy among tall 
growing plants; for was that to be practiſed, the fow plants 
would be loſt to view, | 

Let this, — — obſerved at the time when 
the ſhrubs are to be planted, and let the low-growin ts 
be ſet towards the front, or outſide of the clump; [Arr 
taller the plant, the more backward in the clump it ſhould 
be planted, The ſhrubs ſhould alfo be diſpoſed in ſuch re- 
gular order, that every plant can be regularly viewed with 
Stingion from che walks. | 


* 


This is the method of order that ſhovld be practiſed in 
Prong decorating the clumps or quarters of the ſhrub- 
ry; ſtrait lines are not to be regarded, but rather to be 
avoided ; but ſome regularity muſt, notwithſtanding, be ob- 
ſerved, both with regard to the diſtance and advar 
diſpoſition of the different ſorts of plants, for thatis of great 
impor tance. 4 "IE | | ** h | 
n ſmall gardens it is cuſtomary to plant roſes, honey- 
ſuckles, iran, althæa frutex, 7 and other ſuck 
like ſhrubs, in the flower-borders near the walks; but the 
ſhrubs are generally planted a great deal too cloſe in ſuch 
places, and alſo permitted to run ſometimes into ſuch diſ- 
order, both at top and bottom, as not only to ſtarve, darken, 
and hide the bulbous, tuberous, and fibrous - rooted flowering 
plants in the border, but it alſo looks ill to ſee ſuch deformed 


and rude grown plants, 


Therefore, where you intend to plant any kinds of ſhrubs 
in ſuch borders, let them be ſet at leaſt twelve or fifteen 
Feet diſtant from one another; and for that purpoſe” you 
How always chooſe ſtrait ſtemmed, and regular grown 
plants. 1 | eee 808 
Phe plants ſhould * conſtantly trained up with 
fingle ſtems, and their heady ſhould be pruned every year 
with a knife, and always kept ſomewhat — 
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due bounds, and all ſuckers from the roots muſt. be con · 
. (tantly taken ußß. tun | | 
| Planting Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, © 
Evergreen ſhrubs or trees of moſt ſorts may alſo now be 
brought in, and planted in the clumps, or other parts of the 
garden where wanted. Jer 
The ſorts may be removed any time in this month, and 
the ſooner the better, for moſt ſorts will ſucceed well. 
But, in particular, the ſtrawberry - tree or arbutus, laurel, 
Portugal laurel, lauriſtinus, pyracanthus, phillyreas, ala- 
n — bays, ciſtuſes, evergreen-oaks, hollies, and mag - 
nolias. | 
In planting theſe and all other evergreen trees or ſhrubs, 
let the ſame rule be obſerved as mentioned above in planting 

. the different ſorts of flowering ſhrubs. = 

hat is, where theſe plants are to be planted in clumps, 
let them be ſet at leaſt — or five feet every way aſunder, 
and let no conſideration induce you to plant them cloſer; 
at that diſtance the plants will thrive, and every plant ac- 
. cording to its kind, will have room to ſhoot each way regu- 
larly, and form handſome heads; and every different ſhrub 
. can alſo with pleaſure be diſtinctly viewed. | 
. Beſides, by allowing a due diſtance between plant and 

2 you have proper room to dig the ground; and alſo to 
hoe and clean, and do all neceſſary work about the ſnrubs. 


Planting Evergreens to hide Walls, &c. 


n Phillyreas, lauriſtinus, and laurel, are proper ſhrubs to 


plant any where about a houſe to hide ſuch ragged or naked 

walls, or other buildings, as you defire to have hidden, 

. - Theſe plants are a beautiful green, fummer and winter, 
they are alſo very hardy, and their growth is quick and regu- 

lar; and where wanted for the above purpoſe, this is a proper 

time to plant them. N „ 1 

They muſt be planted cloſe to the wall, and their branches 


muſt be regularly ſpread and trained to the wall in the man- 


ner of a wall-tree; they will ſhoot in a quick but regular 
manner, and their beautiful green leaves will effectually hide 
the moſt deformed or ill-looking wall, &c. 


The pyracantha is alſo a pretty ſhrub to plant againſt *4 


Wall, by reaſon of its cluſters of beautiful red berries, which 

make a handſome and very agreeable appearance in autumn 

7 and in winter. ren ene er ee 
"nals Þ ? N | I have 
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I have ſeen the arbutus, or ſtrawberry-tree, planted to 
hide a diſagreeable looking wall. This is a beautiful plant, 


and makes an agreeable figure in any place, and at all ſeaſons, 


but particularly in this and the two preceding months, When 
it is loaded with its fine red ſtradberry- like fruit, 
But theſe plants make the beſt appearance when planted 
in the clumps or borders, and ſuffered to grow in their 
natural way. 58 
Many people plant theſe ſhrubs fingly in the graſs plats. 


| Pines and Firs, be 
Pines and firs may now be tranſplanted : theſe plants may 


be ſafely removed, and planted in dry ſoils any time in this 
month. | | 


This is alſo a good time to tranſplant cedars, juniþers, 


and cypreſs; and moſt other ſuch like hardy evergreen trees 
may alſo be now brought in and plante. | 


Let theſe and all other evergreens, and alſo all kinds-of 
flowering ſhrubs, be planted with care and according to this 
method: open for every plant a hole wide enough to receive 


the roots freely every way; when the hole is dug to the due 
. depth, let the bottom be well looſened. . 
ends of their roots, <1. 


Then get the plants and prune the 
and ſhorten-all-long and ſtraggling roots; and cut ſuch roots 
as are broken, damaged or dead: then place the plant in the 
hole, and ſee it ſtand upright; break the earth well and throw | 
it in equally, at the ſame time ſhaking the plant gentlyꝭ to 
make the earth fall in cloſe about, and among all the roots 
and fibres; when all is in, tread the earth gently round the 
plant, and then let every one be directly watered. 2 A 

But in planting the choice and more tender ſorts of ever- 
greens it will be proper to obſerve that, when the plants 
can be readily taken up. and — with balls of earth 
firmly about their roots, it ſhould be done; and having a 
wide hole opened, the plant ſhould be immediately ſet in, 
with the ſaid ball of earth entire, and directly fill up the hole, 
and tread the ſurface gently. | „an INSET 

Immediately give each plant.about a pot'or half a pot of 
water, according to the ſize of the hole, and let ſuch as want 
ſupport be directly ſtaked. ieee 

| 'Tranſdlant Foreſt-trees. 


l 
| 
| 

4 


about the middle or towards the latter end of this month ; 
ſach as elm, oak, beach, maple, aſh, lime, and plane trees, 
I This is alſo a proper time to plant alder and poplar trees: 
theſe trees thrive beſt in moiſt land. 

But theſe and all other @eſt-trees may be tranſplanted in 
mild weather any time between this and Chriſtmas, or any 
time during the winter ſeaſon, - | 


Propagating the Layers. 


Now make layers of all ſorts of hardy trees and ſhrubs to 
propagate them. 


This may be done any time in this month, and many 


ſorts of trees and flowering ſnrubs are to be propagated by 
that method; the method is eaſy, and the trouble is not 
much; beſides, it will be well repaid in a twelvemonth's 
time with numbers of new plants. E277 
Almoſt any tree or ſhrub that ſheds its leaves in winter, 
W mT Yeni bras Ar SARI this is the 
beſt time to per that operation. | «+4 
The method of laying is this: dig round the tree or ſhrub, 
and in doing this bend down the p branches, lay them 
into the earth, and ſecure them there with hooked or forked 
ſticks; lay down all the young ſhoots on each branch, and 
cover the body of them about three inches deep, leaving 
the tops of each at leaſt two, three, or four inelres out of the 
ground, according to their different lengths. g 
Thus they are to remain till this time twelvemonth, by 


which time they will be well rooted, and muſt then be 


tranſplanted. c 
: i By layers, elms, and limes will ſucceed remarkably well, 


and this is tho proper time. 
Now is alſo a proper time to make layers of ſuch forts of 
Hardy evergreens as will grow by that method. 
This may be practiſed: with good ſucceſs on lauriſtinus ; 
the layers of this plant will, in the ſpace of one year, from 
the time of laying, be very well rooted, and fit to tranſplant, 
Provided you take care to lay — — ſhoots. 
Phillyreas and alaturnuſes will alſo grow by layers, but 
the layers of theſe plants will ſometimes be two years before 
they are tolerably rooted, particularly when not laid till 
this ſeaſon. #82 ee de een 
But the beſt time to lay theſe, and ſuch other hardy 
wooded evergreen plants, id June or Joly ; and the young 
ſhoots of — Shmmery growth are then to be e ay 
. F©00% >; | 3 or 
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for many of theſe will often take root the ſame ſeaſon, ſo 
as to be fit to tranſplant by Michaelmas. e 

However, it will alſo at this time be proper to make 
layers of ſuch evergreen ſhtubs as you deſire to propagate ; 
it is ſoon done, and is worth the trial: there are ſeyeral 
ſorts that will ſucceed. I | 1:0 

Obſerve' it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are the moſt. 
proper part to lay; and ſo according let ſuch branches as 
are beſt turniſhed with ſuch ſhoots be brought down and laid' 
into the earth, 8 | Til be et 


* 
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Now is the time to take off and tranſplant the layers of 
nll ſuch ſhrubs- and trees as were laid laſt year; let their 
roots be pruned, and plant them in rows, twelve inches 
diſtant, | tov BE Bits 
Propagating Roſes and other Shrubs by Suckers... ,_.. © ' 
Tranſplant ſackers of roſes : it is by ſuckers from the mot 
that moſt ſorts of theſe ſhrabs are encreaſed ; theſe ſuckers 
will make good plants in two years time. 195 11244 2263 
Lilacs are alfo generally encreafed by ſuckers, hich, 
ſirub ſeldom fails to yield every year plenty; and theſe may 
now, or any time in winter, when the weather is mild, be 

taken up and planted out in rows. * ug 
Many other ſhrubs are alſo raiſed by ſuckers from the 

roots, and this is now a proper time to tranſplant the ſuckers 
of all ſuch ſorts, : Me rand as 


Propagating Flowering Shrubs by Cuttings.” © 
Plant cuttings of honeyſuckles ;| all the ſorts. of theſes 


mrubs may be propagated by that method, for the cuttings 


will put out roots very freely, and make pretty plants in 
one year. r 93 + er i 
any other ſorts of hardy ſhrubs and trees are to be 
raiſed from euttings, and this is the time to plant them. 
Obſerve, it is the laſt ſummer's ſhoots that are to be choſen 
for cuttings; tet ſtrong ſhoots be choſen, and ſhorten them, 
to about nine or twelve inches in length, then plant them in 
rows a foot aſunder, and ſet the cuttings about eight inches 
diſtant in the row. 1 | N 3 
Let every cutting be put half-way into the ground. 
Laurels and Portugal laurels are propagated principall 
by cuttings, and this is the only time to plant them; theſe 


. 
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cuttings muſt alſo be principally the laſt ſummer's ſhoots ; 


do not take the long rambling ſhoots, chooſe ſuch as are 
about nine or ten inches in length; and, in cutting them 


off, obſerve to take about two inches of the former year's 


wood with them, 
Plant them in a ſhady border, in rows, ten or twelve 

inches aſunder, and ſet the cuttings fix or eight inches 
iſtance one from another in the row. 


heſe cuttings will be well rooted by next September or 


October - 

; Seedling Flowers, 
Remove now all the boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers to 
a warm fituation. | 


Let theſe be placed.where they can have the full ſun all 


winter, and where cold and cutting winds cannot come. 
Theſe pots, boxes, or tubs, ſhould alſo be now cleared with 
reat care from weeds. © | | 
Phe beds of ſeedling bulbs ſhould alſo, at this time, have 
good attention; let all weeds be taken out with particular 


care, then get ſome rich light earth, and ſift ſome of this all 


over the ſurface of the to the thickneſs of an inch or 
thereabouts. "*F . ; 
This will be of very great ſervice to theſe young roots, but 
in particular to thoſe which were not removed in ſummer, 
* | * 


*.% 


©: yk mming Evergreens. 


So round the plantations of evergreens, and with a ſharp 


knife reduce ſuch to order as are of a rude growth. 
Though the taite which prevailed ſo much formerly in 
cutting or training many ſorts of evergreens into different 
ures, with garden ſhears, is now for the moſt part laid 


| . 


aſide, yet there are many ſorts of evergreens that require 


ſome training with the knife. 


Sometimes branches or ſhoots of a rude growth will ſhoot | 


out on one fide of the tree, and advance in an irregular 
manner a good diſtance from the principal branches which 
form, the head of the tree; theſe ſhould be cut away or 
-* Mortened as you ſee it moſt convenient to make the head 
nnenncrepury” oo T5000 42; e 
Let all long ſtragglers be ſhortened; and, where the trees 
interfere with each other, let the branches be ſhortened ſo 

that every plant may ſtand fair and clear of another, 
248 r. | Planting. Box Edgings. 80 
Plant box where — for edgings to borders or bans 
RO: this 
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this being rather the beſt time in the year vo 


for the box will now very ſoon take root, © | 
To make neat edgings you ſhould get ſome ſhort buſhy 
box, and this ſhould be tlipped or parted, and the long ſticky 
roots cut off. | ; 
The method of planting it is this: ſtreteh your · line along 
the edge of the bed or border, and let that part be made up 
all the way pretty firm and full, according to the line; then 
with your ſpade, on the fide of the line next the walk, let a 
neat trench be cut about fix or eight inches deep, making the 
fide next the line pray ng ty | Fe ep 
The box is to be planted in this trench cloſe againſt the 


ther as to form immediately a cloſe compact edging without 
being too thick and clumſey, fo as the top-of the plants be 


nearly even with the ſurface of the earth; and as you proceed f 


in planting draw the earth up to the outſides of the plants, 
which fixes them in their due poſition; and when you have 
planted the row out, then with your ſpade put the earth up 
even almoſt to the top of the plants, and tread it neatly and 
evenly to them; and when the edging is planted, let the to 

be cut as even and neat as poſſible with a pair of ſheurs. 


Thrift, © | 
Thrift makes alſo a very good edging; and this is the time 
to plant it; | w 33 | 
To make a neatedging, the plants ſhould be ſet ſo cloſe as 
Juſt to touch one another. | heed). 


Mow Graſs Walks and Lawns, 


The graſs-walks and lawns ſhould now be mown eloſe and 
as even as poſhble, for if they are not cut well down at this 
time, they will . very rough all winter. 8 

The graſs ſhould now be very often poled to ſcatter the 


* 


worm caſts about, and it ſhould afterwards be rolled with a 


wooden or ſome other roller; the worm - caſts, by being 
broken and ſpread about, will readily ſtick all to the roller, 


by which means the ſurface of the graſs will be rendered 


very clean and neat, 


T4 


do that work, 


vpright fide next the line, placing the plants ſo near toge- 


0 


k 
i 


- thoſe raiſed by cuttings, | 
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 Propagating by Layers. 1 
OW begin to propagate foreſt-trees and flowering, 
ſhrubs by layers, this being the beſt ſeaſou to perform 
that work on the hardy kinds; and the manner of doing it 
1s uite eaſy. | | ; 
| The ground is to be dug round the tree or ſhrub you in- 
tend to propagate ; and in doing this the ſhoots' or branches 
are to be brought down and laid into the earth, and faſtened 
there with forked or hooked ſticks ; and the body of the 
ſhoots are to be covered about three or four inches deep, 
leaving the top three or four inches out of the ground. 
Elms will ſuccted remarkably well by layers, and ſo will 
limes, and many other hardy foreſt-trees. | 
But where it is intended to raiſe the above, or ſuch like 
trees, by layers, the tree from which the layers are to be 
made muſt bo prepared for that purpoſe ; and this is done 
by cutting it oft near the ground, in order that it may pro - 


duce ſhoots or branches at ſuch a convenient height as they 


can be readily laid down. 
. . Tranſ, lant Layers. ch 4 
Take off the layers of all kinds of trees and ſhrubs that 


were laid a twelvemonth ago. 


Let theſe be planted in rows in an open ſpot ; the rows' 
ſhould be fifteen or eighteen inches aſunder, and the layers 
planted twelve inches diſtant in the row, 


ne, Propagate Trees and Shrubs by Cutti gt. 


This is the time to plant cuttings of all ſuch hardy trees 
and ſhrubs as will grow by that method, and which is not 


2 fe 0 SF : ' ; 
NELLY Obe in paiticular among the reſt, is that well-known ſhrub 


the Eoneyſuckle, all the forts of which will grow freely by 

cuttings, and this is ſtill a good time to plant them. 2 
The gooſeberry and currant - trees are alſq beſt raiſed by. 

cutt:ngs, and this is as good a time as any can be to plant 


N them. | 


Many people raiſe the ſhrubs by ſuckers from the roots, 
and they will grow freely that way; but the trees from 
ſuckers never produce ſuch large or well-taſted fruit, as 


; Sow 
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Sow Haw and Holly Berries, Cc. 


This is the time to ſow haws, holly, hips, and yew 


berries. 3 | 

Beds muſt be prepared for theſe berries three feet and a 
half or four feet wide ; the berries are to be ſown ſeparately, 
and covered near an inch deep with earth, — ** 
But it is the practice of many to prepare the holly · berries 
and haws, for vegetation,” a whole year before they ſow 


them, becauſe they ſeldom come up till the ſecond ſpring . 5 


after fowing :. it therefore is cuſtomary to bury them in the 
ground for one year and then ſow them. The method 18 
this: | 5 3 
In a part of the garden where the ground is firm and dry, 
mark out a trench about two feet wide, the length in pro- 
rtion to the quantity of berrĩes intended to be buried, and 
ig it full twelve inches deep; but in perfectly dry ground, 


eighteen inches or two feet will be better, making the bottom 


level; then lay the berries of an equal thickneſs, and cover 
them with the earth at leaſt ſix inches deep below the ſurface, 
and raifing it above the ſurface in a ridge like a grave, mak - 
ing the ridge rather wider than the trench, in order to throw 
off the wet the better from it. e 1 
Here let them lie till that time twelvemonth, when they 
are to be taken up and ſown in beds, as above mention 
and the plants will come up in the ſpring following. 
Sow acorns, this being the moſt proper time to put them 
into the ground; and they ſhould be all ſown by the latter 
end of this month, for if kept much longer out of the 
ground, they will ſoon beyin to ſprout. ER Roth, A 
Let theſe be ſown in beds, and cover them equally with 
earth about an inck deep, N 


| "Stocks to bud and graft upon. 
Now plant out all kinds of ſeedling ſtocks to bud and 
graft the different fruits upon. FEED gk 
Let theſe be placed in rows two feet or thirty inches 
aſunder, and ſet the plants twelve or fifteen inches diſtant 
from one another in the row. : S 
Likewiſe, for the purpoſe of ſtocks, tranſplant alſq ſuckers 
from the roots of different kinds of fruit-trees, but particu- 
larly thoſe from the plum, cherry, or codling- tre. 
| | | 3 — 
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You ſhould now tranſplant ſuch cuttings, or layers, of 
fuch fruit trees as were planted or layed a year ago to raiſe 
ftocks, but particularly the cuttings or layers of W ta 
bud or graft dwarf pears upon. 


Planting bardy Trees and Shrubs. 


Now you may alſo tranſplant all ſorts of hardy trees and 
ſhrubs, and it may be done any time in this month. 
| Thoſe trees and ſhrubs which are ary out, or tranſ⸗ 
planted-at this ſeaſon, will fix themſelves firmly by the be · 
inuing of next ſummer, which will be a great a 
tor _ will require but very little trouble in Wateringe 


Pruning. 
This is a proper ſeaſon to prune all kinds of flowering 
ſhrubs when they want it. 
Foreſt- trees of all ſorts may alſo be pruned any time in 
this month. . | wel” 


— 


Dinh Plum: Stones. 


| it will be proper to put into the ground foie Nord 
Bones to raiſe a ſupply of ſtocks. | 

Let beds be dug for theſe about four feet broad; let the 
ſtones be ſpread as equally as poſſible, and not too thick F 
cover them full an inch thick with earth. 

Then it will be advantageous to ſcatter ſome ary don 
litter on the ſurface. 

It will likewiſe now. be neceſſary to prepare to preſerve 
ſome plum: ſtones in ſand till ſpring, to be as a reſerve in 
caſe theſe now ſown in the beds ſhould be deſtroyed by 
vermin or ſevere froſt, 

For that purpoſe get a good cloſe ſtrong box or tub, and 
ney the bottom three inches deep with ſome dry land; 
hen featter in a parcel of the ſtones, and cover them two - 
inches deep with ſand ; then ſcatter more ſtones, and throw 
on another covering of fand, and ſo proceed till the box or 
tub be filled. 
Thus the Nones will keep ſecurely till the. middle or to⸗ 
bet the latter.end of F ne, when they mu by, 2 in 
ds in the nurſery. : | 


£ Plant Cuttings of Laurel, _ 
Plant cuttings of laurels, but 1 this be done i in the 5 
inning of eb 1 
1 4 g 


. \ a 
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Let the cuttings of theſe plants be choſen, prepared, and 


8 planted in the manner mentioned the laſt month. 
iſe Portugal laurels are alſo to be propagated by cuttings, 
a and the beginning of this month os a ad am "th 
0 | plant theo 5 
— Bevel, © 19-6 2000). 
2 The beginning of this month is a papa ſeafon to trank. 
plant laurels, Portugal laurels, laur e and ſuch mY 
3 evergreens, 3 
e. E | 
a) This i is the time to ſow beech-maſt, and alſo the on 


proper time to ſow maple- ſeed; let a bed be. dug for e 

of theſe ſeeds, the carth well broken, and the fartace laid 
even. 701 
| Then ow the frds or maſt rey diet, and cover hem 
near an a inch thick with earth. 
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| Orange-Trews: yy 2245S 7 


EMOVE the orange-trees, and alt other of the lik 
quality, into the green-houſe che beginning of this 
mouths provided it was not done ut the end df Se 

Before they are carried in let the heads be well dleaned; 
the decayed leaves picked off, and the earth —__ a lirtle — 
in the top of the tubs or pots. ts 4e 
About the middle or towards the imer of this! monk! 
it will be time to take in the myrtles, ieee and all 
other green-houſe plants. 

Obſerve, as faid of the oranges, to clean the heads, and 
take off the dead leaves: ſtir the earth on the ſurface of the 
pots; and, to ſuch plants as appear any way ſickly, let ſome 
of the old earth be — out o the Pot or Ald, and All} it up 
with freſh compoſt, 

When the plants are all in, eden p ei Sith 

Water; but let this be always done with moderation. 

Likewiſe mind to give them air every mild day; by 6pen> 

ing all the windows; never keep them eie! in | mg open 
weather in the day-time „ „ 
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move into the large houſe or fruiting-houſe the ſuc- 

eeſſive pines ; that is, ſuch as are to uee the fruit for 

the ſupply of the enſuing ſummer; but previeus to this, 

preparations; muſt be made to the adding of ſome freſh tan 

to {he bark-bed in the hot-houſe. 

Therefore, if not done in the end of laſt month, let ſome 
new tan be now procured from the tan-yards, and lay 


oh u wok a heap. for ten or twelve days to drain; but if the 


wet, it ſhould be ſpread thin in ſome dry airy 
ſunny days, to dry, fo as to bring it to a g-vs nas 

place egree in moiſtneſs ; for if it is put into t hot-houſe 

animale ponhMNen hengr befaterit came 90:60] w 


heat, and ſometimes not at all. 


When the tan has laid its proper time, and i is duly pe | 


red, let all the pots that are now plunged in the 
houſe be taken out. 

Then let all the old tan in the bark-bed be ſifted or 
ſcreened ; let all that goes through the ſcreen be taken en- 


_ tirely away, and as much new tan brought in as will, with 
the remaining quantity of old, fill up the pit again, 


| Then let the new and the remaining old tan in the pit 
be worked up and mixed properly together. * 
After that is done, make the ſurface of the bed level. 
Then, when the bed begins to heat, and the heat is riſen 
near the ſurface, bring in your fruiting plants, and plunge 
them in the bark to their rims: __ ou muſt obſerve to 
examine the bed often; and, if you find the heat at any 
time violent, then let the pots be > drawn up half way, or 
quite out of the tan, as you ſee convenient for the benefit 


of the- plants. 


When the heat is moderate, let the pots be plunged aga ain. 

About the middle, or towards the nas end, of this * 
it will be time to begin to make the fires every evening z and, 
when there happens to be very damp or cold weather, it will 
alſo be proper to make moderate fires in a morning. 

The plants will require to be watered about once in fix 


' or. ſeven days, and the air muſt be admitted to them every 
EIN ſun is warm and the wind calm. 


5 . Succeſſion Plants. | 
The bat bel wherein the eee pine plants are 
plunged 


HE beginning of this month you muſt begin t: to re- 


Lads ad 26 D255 
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plunged will alſo now require to be renewed with a 
quantity of new tan; obſerving, as adviſed above in the 


hot-houſe, to let the old tan in the bed be ſcreened before 


ou add the new ; that is, provided it is much wanted, or 
come very earthy, 1 ' Ws 


4 
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| F 
N the middle, or towards the latter end of this month, 


you ſhould plant ſome beans to ſucceed thoſe which 


were planted in October; where no plantation was made w- 


them in that month, is muſt be carefully attended to in the 


beginning of this. 


The beans which are planted now, will come in at an 


early ſeaſon, and often ſucceed better than thoſe which were 


planted three weeks or a month ſooner. . ; 
The mazagan bean comes in the ęarlieſt, is a great bearer, © 
a good bean for the table, and alſo moſt proper to be planted 


at this ſeaſon. 5 1 
Let theſe beans be planted in a warm border, under a wall 

or other fence; and obſerve the ſame method in planting 

them as mentioned in October, in the article of Beans. 


Peas. 


Sow alſo ſome-peas towards the middle of this months, g 
that there may be a regular ſupply of them for the table in 


their due ſeaſon. 


But if none were ſown in October, it will be proper to 
ſow ſome in the beginning of this month. | * 
The peas which were ſown the firſt or ſecond week in this 


month, will have a greater chance of ſurviving the froſt, than 


thoſe which were ſown the beginning of October, and they 


will come in at the early time. 


But it is the moſt certain method to ſow: a ſew at both: | 
| | 'T 8 | times; 


| 


\ 


— 
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— 
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times; then, if one ſhould: fail, the other may ſuoceed; 
:and if both ſucceed, then one will ſucceed the other in 
bearing. 
The beſt peas for ſowing at this ſeaſon are the early hot 
ſpur ; there are ſeveral kinds of the bqrſpurs, but let the 
earlieſt ſort be procured from the ſeeds-men or nurſery-men, 
and ſee that the ſeed is new and good, | 
Awarm border under a wall is the proper ſituation to ſow 


_ theſe peas in now, and ſow them 1 in the manner directed 1 in 


the month. 
| i Sowving Radiliſbes. 4 


About the beginning or towards the middle of this month 

hay may ſow ſome raddiſh ſeed ; und, if they ſurvive the 
roi, they will come in early in the ſpring: | * 

There is but little hopes of this ſucceeding ; but Ciill 
where theſe things are defired early, it will be proper to 
ſow a few, and let them take their chance; if the winter 
ſhould ye favourable, you wil have raddiſbes at a very eatly 
_ [time. 

Let the ſeed be ſoren- on u warm bend near a wall or 
other fence, obſerving to fow 1 it-pretty thick: let this * 
8 in a dry day. : 


| Small Salad Herbs. , A 3 
this the different - ſorts of ſmall fallading ev every ten or 


rwelve days, that the table may be duly ſupplied with them. 


The forts are ereſſes, muſtard, radiſh, rape, and lettuce. 
| Where it was not done laſt month, it will now, for the 
more certainty of raiſing theſe herbs, be proper to prepare 
for the ſeeds, a bed of rieh light earth, in a warm ſituation, 
Let the beds be the length and widch of one or more 
three - light frames; break the earth well, and lay the bed 


doping to the ſun; obſerving, if poſlible, to raiſe the bed, 


à foot or more higher in the back part thay 1 in the front, 
and to make the ſurface ſmooth, _ 

Then ſet on the frame, and fink the back art of it in he 
ground, ſo that the ſurface of the bed may be r where 
within about fix inches. of the glaſſes. 5 

The ſeed muſt be ſown in drills, and ond not- more 
than a quarter. of an inch deep with earth; W reds, ak 
this ſeaſon, ſhould be juſt covered. 

When the feed is ſown, immediately put on. the glaſſes | 
* when the plunts appraty let * have air by mos 


* 
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the lights, or taking them entirely off, . 1 Ane 


always keep them eloſe every night. | 
If you practiſe the above method, there will be no denden 
to uſe artificial heat, to raiſe theſe herds, n—_ in ne 


Fan 


Let the lettuce plants which are in frames pujoy ihe air 
freely every day, when the weather is mild and dry, by 
taking the glaſſes entirely off in the. morning; but if the 
weather is like to be wet or is very cold, let them be put 


on again in the evening; but in very mild weather let them 


alſo remain open at night; for when theſe plants are _ 
too cloſe, they draw up wenk. | 
When the weather 1s very wet, ler the glaſſes be kept on, 


but let them be raiſed a conſiderable ice at the baek 2 ; 
the frame to admit air to the plants. 


In ſevere froſty weather keep the glaſſes cloſe, and uſp A 
other covering if you ſee. it neceſſary. ; 
If you have any of the ſame plants under bell or band. | 


glaſles, let the — rule be obſerved as * K 34 


Celery. | 
When the weather is open and dry you  ſhovld n th up 
celery to blanch it, and to preſerve 1 it from the froſt.” 
Break the earth well, and lay it up to the plants within 


fix inches of the top of their leaves. 


In performing this work let care be taken not to lay che 
earth to the plants too haſtily, becauſe that would force the 
earth into their hearts and oy them, and would oceafioh 
them to rot. | 
aal De. 

Take the advantage of a dry day to tie up fome endive 
to whiten them. 

Chooſe for this purpoſe ſome of the beſt fun. rey 
plants; and when their leaves are perfectly dry, let them 
de gathered up regularly in your hand, and tied togotber | 
with a firing of dats.” 

But if the weather is ;nclipatite to be froſty or ry! wet, 
let the following method be practiſed to whiten ſome en- 
dive ; which, for the ſervice of a family, may be fucceſs- 
fully practiſed. | 

Draw up tome of the w_ 8 largell plants in a dry wild 

a, 


— 
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„and hang them up by their roots acroſs ſome lines in 
a dry place for a day or two to drain off the wet from be. 
tween their leaves. | | 
Then let ſome barrows full oh dry and light earth be 
laid into a frame, obſerving to raiſe the earth to the top, 
1 the back part of the frame, and let it come ſloping 8 
nt. * 
Then \ ner the leaves of the endive up evenly in your 
- Hand, and let the plants be buried in the above earth almoſt 
to the top of their leaves; and when the weather is ve 
wet or froſty, keep the _—_ conſtantly over them, and 
other covering occaſionally, | LIT Oe) 
But for want of frames you may lay ſome earth in 
dry open ſhed; raiſing the eartk in a high ridge, and fo lay 
the endive therein as above directed; obſerving in time of 
hard froſt to cover it with long litter. 8 
If you practiſe the above method, you may whiten endive 
in any of the winter months, provided you take care to lay 
in a ſufficient quantity at the approach of ſevere weather. 
7 But where there is not the conveniency of frames, &c. 
8 © practiſe the following method: - 
Let part of a warm dry border under a ſouth wall or other 
fence be dug, and as you dig throw up the earth in a high 
and ſharp-ridge lengthways the border, making the ſouth, 
nde as ſteep as it will poſſibly ſtand. 284 
= ben get the endive, and prepare them as above directed. 
When this is done, the plants are then to be laid into the 
= fouth fide of the above ridge: obſerve to gather the leaves 
of every plant up cloſe and regular, and put them into the 
ide. of the ridge of earth almoſt to the top. of their leaves. | 
"Remember that the plants are not here to be placed in an 
upright manner, but are to be. as ĩt were upon their 
fides, nearly in a horizontal pofition; and. one or two rows 
may be put in lengthways the ridge. - 3 
g The endive will in ſuch a ridge blanch freely, and with» 
In out 1 of its rotting by much rain, for wet cannot 
#1 lodge there. . | : | | 
But theſe plants, both in ſuch ridges, and ſuch as are in 
level ground, ſhould be ſheltered in ſevere froſts by a covering 
of peas-ſtraw, fern, or ſome other dry long litter, for endive 
is not able to endure much froſt . 


e Cale, | © 
| Continue to earth up carddons as they advance in hee, | 
. a ; i : ; i | 


— 1 


— 0 


— 


| Where the aſparagus beds were not cleaned and earthedt 


method: 


1 
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Firſt gather their leaves up even and cloſe, and tie them 


together with a hay- band; then let the earth he well broken, 
and laid up round each plant to a good height. n FLO 
Let this work be performed in a dry mild day, and when 
the leaves of the plants are perfectly dry, otherwiſe they 
will rot in the heart. r SEALS 
| Aſparagus. 


% 


up laſt month, it muſt now be done. „e 
This ſhould be done the beginning of the month, and 
obſerve the following method; cut down the ſtems or haulm 
of the aſparagus cloſe to the ſurface of the beds, and let this 
be directly carried wax. F aus "== 
Then, with a ſharp hoe, let every weed on the beds be 
2 up, and at the ſame time draw them all off into the 
a $. 0 * 1 
Then ſet the line, and with a ſpade, cut, or mark out, 
the alleys about eighteen or twenty inches wide; this done 
let the alleys he dug out one moderate ſpade deep, and lay 


the earth neatly over the beds; and, as you go on, let the 


weeds which were drawn off the beds be buried in the alleys 
a proper depth, and let the edge of everꝝ bed be made full 


and itrait. | wy Tt 
188 Artichokes- r * 
About the middle or towards the latter end of chis month, 
it will be time to cut down the leaves of artichokes, and 
earth up the plants to protect them from ſevere froſts. 
The leaves muſt be cut down cloſe to the ground, reſerv- 
ing only ſome of thoſe ſmall leaves which ariſe immediately © 
from the heart of the plant. 1-8 

Then you may practiſe either of the following methode 
in landing-up the plants. The firſt is this: let trenches 


. 


about twenty inches wide be marked out between all the 


rows, and let the ſaid trenches be dug out a ſpade 
deep, and lay the earth as you dig tt out over the rows of 
plants, obſerving to cover the crowns of them. at leaſt fix or 
"eight inches thick, leaving only thoſe ſmall leaves arifing 
in the centre of the plants uncovered, and drawing the earth * 
cloſe about them ; but at the — of hard froſts, the 
earth ſhould alſo be drawn over them. e 1 

But in landing up theſe plants, ſome gardeners, inſtead 
of digging out trenches as above, e the following 


. * 5 
, * + 8 9 
* © + - - * * 
LS. . 
* - 8 : 
* - 
_ 
” py % 
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The line to be fet exactly along the midgle of each of 
the ſpaces between the rows of plants, and with your ſpade 
cut a mark according to the hne: by this you form as it 
were beds, four feet and a half or five feet broad, with one 
row of plants ſtanding along the iniddle of every ſuch bed; 
then the ground is to be dug, but this muſt be done regu- 
larly bed by bed, digging cloſe about and between all the 
plants; at the ſame time working or rearing the earth gra- 
dually from the above lines or marks, on each ſide the ro 
of plants, into a ridge; the row of plants to be covered with, 
vid. to be exactly in the middle of the laid ridge; the ridge 
to be made ſloping on each fide. | \ 
"Theſe are the only methods to be taken to protect arti- 
chokes from froſt; ſome indeed never land them up, but, 
inſtead of that, lay ſome long dung over the plants; but 
this is not ſo good for protecting the plants, for it will not 
keep out the troſt ſo well as a good ridge of earth. _ 
But notwithſtanding, if the winter ould prove uncom- 
"monly ſevere, it will alſo be proper to lay over every ridge 
a covering of ſtraw or other dry long litter, as alſo in the 
trenches ; and this, together with the ridge of earth, will 
effectually ſecure the artichokes, "OY 5 
In drefling the artichokes there is one thing proper to 
obſerve; and that is, when any of the ſtrong plants now 
ſhew fruit, and you deſire to fave that fruit, they ſhould 
not be cut down; but let the leaves be tied up cloſe with 
a hay-band, and then lay the earth over the roots as above, 
and up cloſe about the outſides of the leaves: which will 
preſerve the plant in a growing ſtate, and will bring the 


Cauliflower Plants, 


Let the caulflower plants which are in frames have the 
free air every day, when the weather is mild and dry, by 
taking the glaſſes quite off in the morning; but let the 
plants be covered with them every night. | 1 
When the weather is extremely wet, it will be proper to 
keep the glaſſes over them; but at the ſame time let the 
light be tai ted a good height, to admit a large ſhare of free 
air to the plants. | 152 
When dead leaves at any time appear on the plants, let 
them be taken off, and keep them perfectly clear from weeds. 
Ihe caulitlovers which are planted under hand or bell - 
glafles, muſt be treated as above; and if you draw & little 
Earth up round their ſtems, it will do them good. 


&Z6 1 : —_ 
» 


* 
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Where cauliflowers were not planted out under — ** 
glaſſes laſt OP. it may ftil be done in the beginning of 


this. 


95 — 4 


Spinach ſhould now be kept perle clean ow * : 
and, where the plants ſtand too cloſe, let ſome of the 
' ſmalleſt be taken up for uſe, ſo that every plant may ſtand 

fingly ; then the ſun and air can'come at the ſurface of the 
ground to dry it, which wilPbe comfortable to the plants, 
and they will thrive the better. 

When you gather ſpinach, let care be taken to cut ay 
the large _— leaves, leaving the inner ones to grow 


waer _ they will be fit to gather in their turn. 


- Carrots and Parſuepi. 


The beginning of this month you ſhould take up carrots 
and parſyeps; or other kitchen roots, in order to lay cog 
in ſand, to preſerve them for winter uſe. 

It theſe roots were permitted to remain. in the 2 

they would canker and rot; beſides, if ſevere froſt ſhould 
ſet in, the ground will be frozen o hard, that it would be 
difficult to take the roots up at the time they are wanted. 

Take the advantage therefore of a dry mild day, 2 
take the roots out of the ground; cut the tops off cloſe, 
* them from earth, and carry them 1 into ſome COUFERIENT 

place. 

Then lay a bed of dry ſand on the floor about wo ar 
three inches thick; place the roots u 2 the ſand cloſe to- 
gether, obſerving to lay the crowns of the roots outwards, 

Cover the roots with ſand two inches thick, then lay 
ſome more roots on that, and then more ſand, and ſ o pro- 
ceed with a layer of ſand and another of roots, till you have 


| id them all, and lay ſome dry ſtraw over the whole, 


Phtatdess © 4 
Where potatoes ſtill remain 1n the Re let them now 
be taken up as ſoon as poſſible, before ſevere froſt begins; 
theſe roots cannot bear much froſt, for ſuch as are affected 
by it, immediately turn very watery, and then are not fit 


to eat. 
Let theſe roots when taken up be well cleaned, and 18 


up in a dry room; and when the weather is ſevere, let thera 


be covered with ſome dry. ſtraw, and let this be 1d almoſt 
a. foot thick over them. | x "Theſk 


* 


' Proper to make trial of a little ſeed ;; and, if the wit 


a 
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Thiele roots Gould be Rem dme te ine lochöck Or n 


allfu ch as have any tendency to rottenneſs ſhould be taken 
out, for ſuch would infect thoſe that are ſound, and the in- 


ſection would ſoon ſpread. 


KL a Manure and trench Kitchen-ground. 
Now take advantage of dry days and froſty weather, and 


bring in rotten dung from old hot - beds, or from dung-hills, 


and lay it upon ſuch vacant pieces of kitchen- ground as 
want manure. . * | . 


The Method of Trenching Ground, 


Likewiſe now dig or trench up all ſuch pieces of ground 


as are vacant; and, in order that the ground may receive 
the true advantage of fallow, let every piece, as you dig or 
trench it, be laid up in narrow ridges. _ 

The method of ridging up the ground in winter, ſhould 
be practiſed in every ſoil and fituation, it being of great 


advantage: this will improve the ground more than. many 
could imagine ; for by its _ laid up in ſharp ridges, the 


froſt, ſun, and air, 'can then have more free acceſs ; all of 
which contribute greatly to the enriching and mellowing the 
ground; and the ſooner this is done the better. 
Therefore, according as the crops are cleared off the 
ground, let it be immediately dug or trenched up in ridges. . 
Let the ridges be dug about two or three inches broad, 
md yo them up rough, and as high and ſharp as they will. 


By digging the vacant pieces of ground in the winter 
feaſon, it is not only an advantage to the ſoil, but it alſo 


looks neat, and will greatly forward the bufineſs in the 


ſpring, when there is always a deal of other work in hancd. 
The ground being laid up in ridges, it is ſaon levelled 
down in the ſpring, When it is wanted for the reception of 


ſeeds or plants. ; 
| | Carrot Seed, ig 

Dig a warm border the beginning or middle of this month, 
and ſow in it ſome carrot ſeed ; and there will be-a chance, 
from this early ſowing, to have very ſoon in the ſpring, ſome- 
young carrots.. RY g | 


But fow only a ſmall ſpot at this time, for there is not 
much dependence in having great ſucceſs; but till it ig 


prove 


* 


*-, | 
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— any thing mild, there will de a chance of having 


ome increaſe, AY 
| Onions. - 


Take care now of the ſpring onions ; where weeds appears 
let them be picked out with care. - 


: Hot-beds to raiſe an I FO 


No is the time to begin to make hot-beds to force aſpa- 
ragus : the method of making. and managing theſe beds 
may be ſeen in the work of the Kitchen Garden in Fim 
and December. 

Many of the kitchen gardeners about London begin to 
make aſparagus hot · beds about the middle or latter end of 
September, or early in October, in order to have aſparagus 


. fit to gather by Lord Mayor's Day, which te N 
the ſecond week in Cy 3 


* - 


" 
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"Poon a nailing Fines, N 


Witt — walls or in the vineyatd, ſhout 
now .be prun od and nailed ; and this my; be done 
time in this month, 
In pruning vines, you muſt A to leave i 271 8 
part a proper ſupply af the laſt ſummer' s ſhoots to bear ir 
the next year. 
The old alen wood muſt now be cut out to make room 
for the bearing ſhoots or branches. © 
For the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are now left, will, in 
the ſpring, produce from every eye or bud-a youn — 
and on theſe young ſhoots the grapes are produced the ſame 
ſummer, for vines ſeldom produ uce bearing ſhoots from any 
but one year old wood, | 
Therefore the main article to be obſerved now is to phos 
a ſufficient ſupply ofthe laſt fummer's ſhoots in ever 
Chooſe” the ſtrongeſt and beſt ' ſituated ſhoots, With ow $ 


thorteſt 3 joints, and let each ſhoot be ſhortened "EOS | to 
its ſtrength, 


Fa: 


The general rule i is to ſhorten the ſoots to three, foy 


| any five eyes or —_ in length ; which rule ws 885 


. | | 


7 
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When you have fini le 8 0 
nailed up neatly, obſerving to lay them in ſtrait and regu- 
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always obſerved according to the ſtrength of the different 


; Thoots ; that is, the ſhoots in general, as they open, ſhould 


be cut down to three or four eyes, and never leave the 
ſtrongeſt ſhoots more than four, or at moſt five eyes; for 
«hen. the ſhoots are left longer, they only fill the vines in 
the enſuing ſummer with more ſhoots than you ean find 
room to lay in; and, beſides, the fruit upon ſuch ſhoots, 
would be imall and ill grown, and would not ripen kindly.; 
therefore it is beſt to ſhorten the ſhoots to the length above 
mentioned; then each ſhoot, ſo ſhortened, will, next ſum- 
mer, produce three, or at moſt four good ſhoots, with 
two or three bunches of fruit upon each, and the fruit upon 
theſe ſhoots will be found to grow large, and will ripen 
well, and in due time, and one large bunch of grapes is at 

uny time worth three ſmall onde. 
In ſhortening the ſhoots, mind to cut them about an inch 
above an eye, and make the eut ſſoping. e 
Let the branches or ſhoots in general be left ten or twelve 
Inches apart, or more, but chat at leaſt. 5 
Take care to prune in ſuch a manner as that there ma 
always be a ſucceſſion of young branches towards the bot- 
tom to come in to fudply the place of the old naked wood, 
which muſt be cut out yearly, as it becomes unſerviceable. 
Never ſuffer old naked branches to remain in any part of 
the vine where there is younger branches or ſhoots properly 
"ſituated to come in to ſupply n 
ed pruning, let the branches be 


2 * 


* 
\ 
P . 


5 


warty ten or twelve inches diſtant. 
If you have left too many branches 


when you prune; 


let that be remedied in nailing, by cutting out the ſuper- 


: 


undant wood in a regular manner. e 


ai Prue Apricot- trees, Ce. dat "” ; 

Prune apticor, peach, and nectarine· trees; and this may 
be done any time in this month. 3 n e, 
In pruning theſe trees you are to obſerve the ſame method 
as mentioned in the former month; the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, 
ure to be preſerved in every part at proper diſtances, for 


Sen ee e 


Fear's fl , 


2 . nne i + Ts | ST IFO "4 LY 3 | 3th 13 1 119 1th 
The old naked branches which have no young avis on 


them, ſhould be either entirely cut out or ſhortened to ſome 
Convenietit branch that ſupports ſuch, ſhoots ; oplarring 
Vt * inn el 8 8 . always 


* 


* 
» 
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always to cut them off cloſe, leaving no ſtump, and make 
the cut ſmooth, 

Let it be a rule in pruning theſe'trees, to let ſome of the 
old wood in every part be cut away every year, in the win- 
ter pruning, to make-room. for the laſt ſummer's ſhoots, a 


due ſupply of which ſhould'beleft at every part at moderate 


diſtances to bear fruit next ſummer; and all ſuch as are not 
wanted mult be cut awa ones coſe, leaving no ſpurs. 
The young ſhoots which are now left muſt be at the fame 
time ſhortened, more or leſs, according to the vigour of the 
tree and ſtrength of the different ſhoots';; which is done in 
order to promote their producing a ſy pply of new ſhoots next 
year, to bear fruit the year following. 
In ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees, the fame rule is to 
be obſerved now as directed in October. 
© Likewiſe obſerve, that as ſoon as the tree is pruned 1 will 
be the beſt method to nail that before you prune another. 
Nail all the branches and ſhoots perfectly ſtrait and cloſe 
to the wall, and at regular diſtances ; fix inches or there 
'abouts is the diſtance that the ſhoots and branches in _ 
ſhould be laid from one another, 


Tran/dlant Prach-lreas. 3 or 

2 Rill tranſplant, where wanted, peach, e 
and apricot trees; let this be done in open weather. 

Let the borders where theſe trees are to be planted be pre- 
pared-1 in a proper manner. 

Where an entire new plantation i is to: be made, let the 
borders be trenched all — way about two ſpades deep: 
and where an addition of new earth is wanted, let ſome 


added at the ſame time: loam is beſt, if ut can be N wy 


a uantity of very rotten dung. 
ut where only a few trees are wanted i in anche 


in ſuch caſe, that part of the border where the trees ig 10 


ſtand, need only to be trenched, adding dung in a datrow 
full or two of good loam, or other freſh carth, 

The trees ſliould be planted at the diſtance of fifteen * 
ſixteen feet from one another, and the ſtem of — tree 


fhould ſtand at leaſt four inches from the Wall. wY 
P, Peat -tre 1 Wall: 1 
une Able, "Plum, os Bl 8 | es — 2 Jab "on y — 5 


Prune plum, a ple and pears, both aeg walls add on 
52 Aab may *. an N ele any 
any time in this month, © b 355 
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In pruning the plum, apple and pear-trees againſt walls 


or eſpaliers, let them be examined with good atteytion, and 
let all very old and uſeleſs wood in every part of the tree be 
Cut out, 

ing wood is wanting in any part of theſe trees, that ſome of 
the beſt ſituated ſhoots of the laſt ſummer's growth, muſt 
now be left in every ſuch place : theſe ſhoots are not to be 
ſhortened, but each muſt be laid in at full length; and, 


according as they advance in length, muſt {till be trained to 
the wall or eſpalier, without being reduced in their length in 


any future pruning, either in ſummer or winter, 


The reaſon for not ſhortening the ſhoots of theſe trees is 


this: let it be obſerved that the laſt ſummer's ſhoots whick 
are now laid in-at full length, and not hereafter. ſhortened, 


will, in the ſecond or third year after, begin to produce 


ſome thick ſhort ſhoots or 3 about an inch in length, 

and ſome not ſo long; and upon theſe ſhoots or natural 

— 0nd on no other, the fruit of theſe trees are always: 
uc "RF f . ” 0 ; 1 « 


x 


But, on the contrary, were the ſhoots which are laid in 
to bear, to be ſhortened or Topped, as by many ignorantly 


practiſed, they would, in that caſe, produce no ſuch ſhoots: 
or ſpurs as above for fruit: but, inſtead of that, would, in 
the places where the ſpurs or blofſom-buds. would otherwiſe 


appear, ſend out numbers of ſtrong and altogether uſeleſs 


ſhoots ; and the trees would be continually crowded. with 
uſeleſs wood, and not one branch would be in a condition 
to bear, ſo long as you keep ſhortening them, and the trees 


would not produce one fruit for ten in the other method of 
leaving; therefore, ſtill train the ſhoots or branches as they 


2 in length to the wall or eſpalier, without reducing 
em. | —— * er a ; N . 

This plainly determines what method is to be taken in 
Yruning theſe trees, to bring them to a condition to bear; 


it ſhews plainly that neither the young nor old branches 


are, in the general courſe of pruning, to be ſhortened. 

But in the courſe of pruning the above trees, the branches 
in general ſhould be well examined with a curious eye; 
and, where there are any old naked branches, ſuch as ſup- 
port ſcarce any bearing wood, let ſuch be taken out, to make 
room to train the more proper bearing branches, and the 
* young wood, in a regular manner. 

When the old uſeleſs is cut out, examine all the 


But it muſt be obſerved, where a ſupply of young bear- 


remaining 


a as aw. ß a; 
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remaining uſeful branches; and, where theſe any where 
and too cloſe, let ſome of them be taken away; obſerving 
to clear out the moſt irregular grown, and ſuch as can be beſt. 
ſpared, and let no two branches grow acroſs one another. 
And all the laſt ſummer's ſhoots which are not wanted 
for a ſupply of wood, muſt now be cut away; let theſe be 
cut off Lb cloſe, leaving no ſpurs but what are naturally 
uced,  - | WAS 
Let the branches in general be left at the diſtance of fix: 
inches at leaſt from one another. ws | 
As ſoon as ohe tree is 23 let the branches be imme 
diately nailed to the wall or tied to the eſpalier; let them 
be laid in horizontally, and let every one be trained trait 
and cloſe, and at regular diſtances. "A 


| Prune Cherry-trees, % 7215 
Cherry - trees may alſo be pruned now; either dwarfs 
againſt walls, or ſuch as are ſtandards, _ 


In pruning the wall cherries, the ſame method is to be 
practiſed as propoſed above in pruning plums, &c, All ſuch 


old branches as ſupport but little or no bearing wood is to 
be taken off, that there may be room to train the full bearing 


branches, and the ſupply of young wood, in a free and regu- 
lar manner to the wall. e ee ene | 
Likewiſe obſerve where a ſupply of new wood is wanting 
in any part, to leave for that purpoſe, 1n the proper places, 
ſome of, the ſtrongeſt of the laſt year's ſhoots; and alſo ſuch 
of theſe ſhoots as are not wanted for the above purpoſe mult 
now be cut cloſe, - e N 
The ſhoots of theſe trees, and the branches in general, 
muſt alſo be trained in without being ſhortened or topped. 
For cherry-trees alſo produce their fruit principally upon 
a kind of ſpur ; and the branches or ſhoots MT nk to 


produce ſome of them in the ſecond year, provided they are 


not ſhortened. 3 n 8 
But in pruning morella cherry- trees, in particular, al- 
ways take care to leave a due ſupply of the laſt ſummer's 
ſhoots; and theſe ſhould be left in every part of the tree, at 
the diſtance of five or fix inches; for this kind of cherry- 
tree, in particular, produces its fruit principally ww j 
laſt year's ſhoots, . - 0 CHEF £ 
ee e Franſplant Apple-trees . 
Tranfplant apple, pear, plum, and cherry- trees where 
they are wanting; and this may be done any time iu the 
month, when the weather is open. 1 


14 
? 
1 
4 
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' Where the above trees are to be planted againſt walls or 
eſpaliers, do not forget to allow them proper room; for this 
has been often forgot in making new plantations; for we very 


often ſee them planted ſo cloſe together, as would induce 


one to think, that the perſon who planted them never en- 
tertained a thought of their ever growing any larger; for by 
the time the trees begin to bear tolerably, they have met, 
and encumbered, and ſtarved one another. os 

Therefore let this caution be obſerved : never plant fruit-. 
bay: 2 any kind too cloſe, neither for walls, eſpaliers, nor 

ndards. 

Arbe proper diſtance is this ; let the trees which are to be 
planted againſt walls or eſpaliers be ſet at leaſt fifteen feet 
diſtant, but eighteen or twenty would not be too much; 


particularly for apples and pears. 


But a8 to plum and cherry · trees, fifteen or ſixteen feet at 


moſt will be a proper diſtance. | 5 
- Let the border, or at leaſt the place where each tree is to be 
planted be trenched up two ſpades deep, and let ſome very. 
rotten dung be dug in; but where the earth of the border. 
be not naturally good, let ſome freſh loam, if it can be ob- 


tained, be brought in, and work it well up with a little rotten. 


dung, and part of the earth of the border. | 
But freſn loam will be particularly ſerviceable, if there 
are only two or three barrows full added to the place where 


the tree is to be placed: for moſt trees thrive welſ in ſuch a 


Planting Standard F ruit-tree | 
Standard apples, and other fruit«trees of all ſorts, ma 


alſo be brought in and planted any time this month, in . 
mild weather. | | 


Where a plantation of ſtandard trees is to be made, either 
for an orchard or in the garden, the trees ſhould be ſet at the 
diſtance of thirty feet every way from one another, 

No go over the fig-trees, and pull off all thoſe autumnal 
fruit which are now upon the branches, for they are uſeleſs, 
and if left-on would injure the young tender branches. | 

At the ſame time let all the rincipal ſhoots be nailed up 
cloſe to the wall; but it would not be adviſeable to prune 
theſe trees now; it is better to defer that until February or 
March: but it will be neceſſary to tack up all the beſt ſhoots. 
to the wall, the better to ſecure them from the froſt and the 
power of the wind, * 


=.» xv . 
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It will likewiſe, in time of very hard froſts, be proper to 

ſhelter ſome af the beſt fig trees by a covering of mats,” to 

protect the young ſhoots which are to bear fruit next year. 


| Prune Gooſeberries. 3 N 
Prune gooſeberries any time this month, and you may 
alſo prune currants. . 


Theſe ſrubs are often neglected in the article of pruning | 


but whoever will be at te pains to beſtow a ſkilful pruning». 


on theſe trees, he will find his account in it about the latter 
end of June and July, in the largeneſs of the fruit. 
For if theſe trees be kept thin of branches, and all old 


wood cut out as it becomes unſerviceable, and young ones 


left in their place, the fruit of ſuch, trees will be much 
larger that what is commonly to be met with, © 
The branches in general ſhould ſtand, fair and clear of 
one another, at the diſtance of eight or nine inches, or there * 
abouts; that is, at their extremities, © 
Suffer no fucked from the roots ta ſtand, to come in for 
bearing branches; but let theſe in general be always cleared 
away every year. en a | 
Plant Gooſcberry and Currant- trees. 
Gooſeberry and currant · trees may ſtill be brought in and 
planted where wanted; in planting theſe ſhrubs allow. the 
ſame diſtance between plant and plant as directed in the 
former month, . 5 bs 
As theſe trees grow up, mind always to train them with 
a clear and fingle ſtem, at leaſt ten or twelve inches in, 
height. Nen e or * FONT. 
Likewiſe let all ſuckers, be conſtantly taken up as they 
riſe from the roots, for they disfigure the trees aud ſtarve 


* 


the bearing branches. . 


Prune Raſpberr ie. 2 

Prune raſpberries: this is: ſtill a proper time, and do it in 
the manner directed laſt month, clear away the cut 
tings, then dig the ground between the plants. 6 

Plantations of raſpberries may ſtill be made, but let this 
be done as ſoon in the month as poſſible, 

Theſe muſt be planted in an open ſpot ; let the rows be 
four feet diſtant, and allow three feet between plant and; 
plant in the rox. F 
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Dreſſing the Strawberry- Beds. 


Clean the ſtrawberry - beds; and, where it was not done 
laſt month, let them have ſuch a dreſſing as there men · 


tioned. 
Strawberry plants, where wanting, may alſo ſtill be 


planted; but theſe ſhould be planted in the beginning of 


the moath, otherwiſe they will not ſucceed. 


E dei ear Plant Filberd. trees. 
Na is a good time to plant filberd - trees, and it is alſo 
2 proper time to plant hazle nuts, where ſuch plants are 
Wanted. . | — * 

Both of theſe ſhrubs will thrive in almoſt any ſituation 

where it is not too wet in winter: they are principally 
raiſed by ſuckers from the root, 

The plants ſhould be money in rows, allowing twelve 
or fifteen feet between plant and plant in the row, and the 
rows ſhould be twelve or fifteen feet diſtant, | 


| Plant Walnut-trees, W079 
Now plant walnut-trees, and it is alſo a good. ſeaſon to 


plant cheſnuts. Theſe trees are more fit to be planted. in 


parks, or other open places, than in gardens z ſet theſe trees 
at leaſt thirty feet diſtant from one another. 8. 


Tranſplant Mulberry-trees  * 


"Mulberry, medlar, and quince-trees, may now be ſafely | 


tranſplanted, | 
Note, The mulberry-trees are moſt commonly planted, 
of trained for ſtandards; a few trees of them is ſufficient 


for the ſervice of a family. There are two forts, the black 


and the white fruited. 5 | 5 
Medlars may either be planted on ſtandards, or for eſpa · 
ers; but by the latter, the fruit is generally much larger. 


Quinces ſucceed very well in ſtandards, but they are alſo 
ſometimes planted on eſpaliers, to form a variety among 


other fruit · troes trained in that order. ; * 
Directions for Planting. 
In planting any kind of fruit«trees, take care always to 


let a hole be opened for each tree, wide enough to let the 


roots ſpread freely and equally each way, and let the bottom 
ofthe holes be always well looſened, 2 


« vY 
\' 


The manner of planting theſe plants is mentioned in 


EY, 


— 
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Likewiſe obſerve to let the roots of the trees be always 
pruned where needful; that is, cut off all broken parts, 
and ſhorten ſtragglers, aud trim off their ends, in general, 
tor this makes 8 more freely produce new fibres. 
The next caution is, never to plant a tree too deep; never 
let the upper part of the root be more than three inches be- 


low the common ſurface of the ground. 


And in planting the tree, take good care to place it per- 
fectly upright in the hole, and let the earth be well broken, 
and throw it in equally about all the roots, and at the ſame 
time ſhaking the tree gently, to cauſe the earth to fall in 
cloſe among all the ſmall roots and fibres; and when the 
hole 18 filled up, let the ſurface of the earth be gently trod ; 
den round the plants. es. iN | 


Prune Standard Freit-tr een, 


Standard apple and pear-tree3 in the orchard or garden, 
ſhould be examined at this time, and the very old and over 
abundant branches ſhould be taken away. | 

Where any large branch grows in a rambling manner eroſs 
the reſt, let it be cut out. | B47 

Where the branches ſtand too cloſe, ſo as to interfere with 
each other, let the moſt irregular growers be cut offt. 

Let all dead and very old branches be.cut away in every: 
part of theſe trees. 18 | r 

By keeping the trees thin, and taking away all irregular 
growing and very old branches, it is thè only way to have 
large and well taſted fruit, and alſo to have handſome and 
laſting trees. | | 

Having cleared your trees from all uſeleſs branches, let 
the remaining ones be well cleared from moſs, if there be 
any on them, | | e 


— 


— 


— 


— 
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Clear the Borders, 


O W clear the borders from all dead annual plants, 


N pulling them up by the roots; ſuch as African and 
rench marigolds, laveteras, China aſters, and all other 
ot the like kinds. =. #6 


U 8 | Cut 


1 
i 
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Cut down all the ſtems or decayed flower-ſtalks of pe- 


rennial plants, and let the borders be well cleared from 


leaves of trees and all ſorts of rubbiſh, 
After this let the ſurface of the borders be gone over with 
a Dutch hoe in a dry day, and then rake them ſmooth, 


This preven's the growth of weeds, and renders the bor. 


der neat for the winter ſeaſon. 

They will alfo be clear and ready to receive what other 
plants you think are wanting. 

When the borders are perfectly clear, go round and ſee 


where any ſorts of perennial plants are wanting, and ſet 


down a ſtick for a mark. 


Planting ennie! Plants. 


Many ſorts of perennial plants may till be planted ; ſuch 
as the double ſcarlet lychnis, double roſe-campion, double 
rocket, catchfly, campanula, bachelor's buttons, and the 
like. 25 


Likewiſe plant, where wanted, ſweet- williams, wall. 


flowers, ſtock July flowers, columbines, Canterbury bells, 
tree primroſe, Greek valerian, and honeſty, 

This is alſo a good time to tranſplant perennial ſun- 
flower, golden-rod, perennial aſters, -holy-hocks, French 
honeyſuckles, monkſhood, and pionies, 

Now you may likewiſe plant thrift, London-pride, gen- 
nanella, double daiſies, polyanthuſes, and primroſes, with 
many other ſorts, 

In planting the different ſorts, mind to let all the large 
or tall growing plants be placed backward in the border or 


clump, and ſet them a good diſtance from one another, 


Likewiſe obſerve to intermix the different ſorts in ſuch a 
manner as there may be an agreeable variety and regular 
ſucceſſion of flowers in every part. 


Plant Tulips, &c. 


This is ſtill a proper time to plant tulips, ranunculuſes, 
and anemonies ; but it ſhould be done, if poſſible, before 
the middle of the month. 

Tulips, if they are to be planted in beds, muſt be planted 
in rows nine inches aſunder, and the ſame diſtance muſt be 
allowed between plant and plant in the row, 

Let theſe roots be planted in ſuch beds as lie tolerably dry 


now would rot. 


all winter; for if the ground be too wet, the roots planted 
Ra- 


* 
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Ranunculuſes and Anemonies, 


The ranunculuſes and anemonies ſhould alſo be planted 
in beds of light earth, and let the beds be made rounding, 
chat, when haſty rains fall, the water may run quickly off, 
for much wet will rot theſe roots, 4 $66 i | 

Let the choiceſt kinds of theſe roots be planted in beds, 
for the convenience of protecting them in winter, and in the 
ſpring, when they are in bloom. | 

In planting theſe roots, let the ſame diſtance and manner 
be obſerved as in laſt month. | 

But if you plant them in the borders, let them be put in 
ſmall patches, four or five roots in a patch, and the patches 
be nine or ten feet diſtant, | : 

Theſe roots ſhould not be planted more than two or three 
inches deep at moſt ; the tulip roots not leſs than four, but 
about five inches is the proper depth to plant theſe and the 
like ſized roots. | | ; | 

| Plant Crocuſes. 


Crocuſes of different ſorts may be now planted, and it is 
time all theſe ſorts were put into the ground, | 

Theſe roots ſhould be planted. within ſix inches of the 
edge of the border, and it will be beſt to plant them in the 
manner mentioned laſt month. 


Dio not plant theſe roots deeper than two or three inches 


below the ſurface. 


Planting Narciſſuſes and other Bulbs. 
Narciſſuſes and jonquils, and all other bulbous roots that 


are ſtill above ground, may now be planted, when time and 
weather will permit, 8 


Auriculas in Pots. 


The auriculas in pots, and the carnation layers which 
were planted in ſmall pots, muſt now be well guarded from 
heavy rains and froſt, where either happens. | | 

The pots ſhould at this time be placed or plunged cloſe 
together in a garden frame, if not done laſt month: and 
when the weather is unfavourable, let the plants be de- 
fended by putting on the glaſſes. | 

But where there is no frame to be had, let the pots be ſet 


cloſe together, in a bed about four feet wide; and if the 


earth be dry, plunge them: then place hoops acroſs, and in 


bad weather let mats be drawn over them, ; 
£4 Usz „ 
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ſtood of the more choice and tender kinds. 
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Let theſe plants, in dry open weather, be conſtantly un- 
covered, even on nights, e 
| Seedling Flowers, | 
The boxes or pots of ſeedling flowers ſhould be removed 


to a warm ſituation the beginning of this month, provided 


it was not done in October. 

If theſe boxes or pots are plunged in a-dry warm border, 
it will ſecure the young bulbs, or other plants, the better 
from hard froſts ; and when the weather proves very ſevere, 
it will be adviſeable alſo to cover them with long litter or 
with mats. OPT SETS 

Prune Flowering Shrubs. 


- Prune flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, and dig the 
ground between and about the plants. f 

Cut out from theſe ſhrubs all long rambling growing 
ſhoots, of the laſt ſummer's growth; alſo take out or 
ſhorten all ſtraggling or irregular branches, and cut out all 
dead wood. 7; 
When the branches of any ſhrub ſtand too cloſe, let ſome 
of the worſt be taken away, leaving the reſt at ſomewhat 
regular diſtances. | 

et none of the branches of two or more ſhrubs interfere 


or mix together; but let every plant be kept fingle, which 


is always moſt pleaſing to the eye. | vs 

When the ſhrubs are pruned; let the ground be then 
neatly dug one ſpade deep, and take-up all ſuckers ſent up 
from the roots of the ſhrubs, * | | 


Tranſplant hardy Flowering $ bribs, 


Tranſplanting may ſtill be continued in open weather 
among the hardy kinds of flowering flirubs and trees, 
- Particularly roſes, honeyſuckles, ſyringas, lilacs, and 


laburnums wall ſucceed very well. 
You may alſo till tranſplant bladder ſena, ſcorpion ſena, 


althæa frutex, and ſpiræa frutex, with the double flower- 


ing cherry, jaſmines, gelder-roſe, and many other hardy 
ſhrubs. - 8 2 
The Care of new planted Trees. 


Take care now, if froſts ſhould ſet in, to protect the roots 


of all new planted ſhrubs and trees, by laying mulch on the 


* 


Farface of the ground; but this is particularly to be under- 


Place 


v. 
In- 
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| Place ſtakes, and tye up to them all ſuch new planted . 
trees and ſhrubs as ſtand in need of ſupport ; let this be done 
in due time, for it is a very material article; becauſe, while 
the wind rocks them at the roots it prevents them putting 
out new fibres; or at leaſt, as ſaon as put out, where not 
ſecured with ſtakes, they are broken off, or much diſturbed 


by the firſt high winds. 


Therefore let a ſtout ſtake be drove down to every new 
planted tree or ſhrub, that the wind has evidently much 
wer over, and let the principal ſtem be tyed to the ſtake 


in a-neat and ſecure manner, : 


Graſs Walks and Lawns, _ 
Now let the graſs walks and lawns be polled and rolled, 
for at this ſeaſon the worms will throw up very faſt, and 
make the graſs every where very dirty. | f 
The long pliable pole ſhould theretore be often uſed, in 
order to break and ſcatter the worm caſts about; and the 
graſs ſhould afterwards be rolled with a wooden or ſome other 
roller; which will not only render the ſurtace firm and 
ſmooth, but will alſo make it extremely clean, for the ſcat- 
tered worm · caſts will all ſtick to the roller. r 
This poling and rolling ſhould, in order to keep the graſs 
perfectly neat, be performed once a week, or thereabouts 
during the winter ſeaſon. Chooſe the drieſt days to do this 


work. i f 


Now alſo let the graſs be thoroughly cleared every where 
from the leaves of-trees; and as theſe are now moſtly all 
down, let them be cleared away in every part of the garden. 

Gramel Malts. | 

Gravel walks muſt ſtill be kept neat; let them be well 


cleared from every appearance of a weed; and let moſs be” © 


deſtroyed as well as poſſible; for now it will ſpread apace, 
this being the time of its growth. | 7 
Let theſe walks be alſo often rolled: take advantage of 
the drieſt days to do this; and it ſhould be done, if poſſible, 
once every week, | „ 
Some people break up their gravel walks at this ſeaſon 
and throw the gravel up in ridges, to lie in that form all 
winter; but I think it has a diſagreeable appearance in any 
pO, particularly in ſmall gardens ; it not only looks ill, 
ut the practice alio renders the walks unſerviceable, at a 
time when a foot can hardly be ſet with pleaſure in any other 
part of the garden. T%8 \ 2 
* "ES It 
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It is done with intent to deſtroy weeds; and I have often 
tried it, but never found it in the leaſt anſwer that purpoſe, 


Digging the Clumps or Quarters among Flowering Shrubs, c. 


Forward now all digging that is to be done in this 

rden, | 

Let this be done, in particular, among the ſhrubs of 
every kind ; for by digging the ground between, it great! 
encourages the plants, and the ground will he clean, an 
appear neat all winter, N 

repare alſo the ground where you intend to plant any of 

the more tender kinds of ſhrubs in the ſpring. 


Box. 


Box for edging to beds or borders may, where wanting, 
{till be planted, t | 

Now is alſo a good time to mend box edgings, where there 
are any gaps or uneven places, 


Planting Foreſt-trees, 


Foreſt-trees of all kinds may ſtill be tranſplanted in ↄpen 
weather; take care as ſoon as they are planted to ſtake /them 
properly, to ſecure them from the power of the winds, 

"ake up ſuckers of roſes and lilacs, and other ſhrubs ; 

plant them in rows in an open ſpot, where they will, make 
retty plants in two years time, and may then be tranſplanted 

into the clumps or borders, | | 


:  Hyacinths and Tulips, &c, 


Take care now of the beds of the choiceſt kinds of hya- 
cinths, tulips, ranunculuſes and anemone roots, and ſhelter 
them in bad weather, | | 

The beds wherein the moſt curious ſorts of theſe roots are 

lanted, ſhould now be arched over with hoops; and, in 
eavy rains and ſharp froſts let mats of canvas be drawn 
over. 


fad 


Never omit covering them in time of hard rains or ſnow; 


for theſe, if permitted to fall upon the beds, would get down 
and deſtroy many of the roots, or at leaſt would prove inju- 
Tious to the generality. - 46 
* Preparing Compoſt for Flowers. 
Begin now, where not done before, to break up and turn 


the heaps of compoſt ; in doing this, let the clods be well 
broken, that all the parts may be properly mixed, __ 
VEN. N e 
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THE NuRSERY. 


Of Tranſdlanting. 


T5 the beginning or at leaſt ſome time in this month, 
finiſh all the tranſplanting that is to be done before 
ſpring ; it is dangerous to tranſplant late in the month, 
becauſe hard froſt may ſet in before the plants have taken 
root. | | 

Preparations for new- Plantations. 


Continue to dig and trench the ground where new plan- 
tations are to be made in February or March, and. the 
ground will be finely mellowed by that time, 


| Manuring the Ground. Io 

When dung is wanted in any part of the nurſery, take 
advantage of dry days, or froſty weather, and bring it in. 

Where it is intended to lay any dung between rows of 
young trees, let it, as ſoon as laid down, be ſpread equally 
over the ſurface, that the rains may waſh its virtue into the 
ground among the roots, which will be of no ſmall benefit 
to the plants, | 


Dye Care of neu- planted Trees. 


Now let all tall new planted trees be ſtaked, and let them 
be tied up, to ſecure them ſrom being blown to one ſide by 
violent winds, | | 

Take alſo great care to protect from froſt the roots of new. 
planted trees and ſhrubs ; but this muſt be particularly ob- 
ferved 1n the tender and choice kinds. 

For the protection of theſe kinds, get ſome mulch, or ſome 
long litter, and let ſome of it be laid a good thickneſs. over 
the ſurface of the earth between the plants, which à ill hin 
der the froſt from entering to their roots. 


Seedling Plants. 


The ſeedling exotic plants in beds ſhould now be ſhelter- 
ed in ſharp froſty weather: this may be done_by placing 
ſome hoops acroſs the beds; and when the froſt 1s very 
ſevere, let ſome good thick mats be drawn over the hoops. _ 

Or you may lay ſome light ſubſtance, ſuch as fern, or 

as-ſtraw, about their ſtems and over their tops, obſerv-/ 
ing to take this away as ſoon as the froſt breaks, 1 

| U4 | Let 
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6 * all plants in pots be alſo very well ſecured from 
rom. ; | 
To protect the roots of all kinds of potted plants, it will 
now be proper to plunge the pots to their rims in a dry 
warm lying ſpot of ground. SS : 
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The GREEN-Hous E. 


5 Water Green Houſe Plants. 


7 VERY day look over your green houſe plants, to ſee 
Ny which wants water, ? 
Theie plants require but little at this ſeaſon, but they 

muſt have ſome, and always give it to them in moderate + 

quantines, and only to ſuch you ſee require it. 

Let all dead leaves be picked off the plants, and alſo 
1 the floor of the houſe perfectly clear from ſuch. _ 

When the weather is mild, let the windows be opened 

every day about nine or ten o'clock in the morning; ob- 

ſerving to open them leſs or more, as the air is leſs or moro 

ſharp.. a | 5 
Let the windows be ſhut again about three or four in the 

afternoon. | | 

When the winds blow ſharp againſt the windows, it will 
not be proper to open them, 3 


2 _ 
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Pine Apples. 


FH pine-apples being now in the winter beds, the 
chief care at this ſeaſon is to keep the fires regular, 
and never too ſtrong; in mild open weather the fires need 
only be made at nights; but in fharp froſts a moderate fire 
mult be kept night and day. 75 0 
And vou muſt alſo obſerve to give the plants water as 
olten as they ſtand in need thereof. Ky 
Maler- 
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v. 
m Watering the Pines. | 
Once in a week, or thereabouts, will be often enough to 
ill give theſe plants water at this ſeaſon. Sy . 
ry Let the water be given in moderate quantities, obſerv- 
| ing to uſe the tin-pipe, which is mentioned in January, to 
convey the water to the plants. 
a Such of the young pines as are placed for the winter in 
| dung, or bark-beds made in the open air, or at leaſt in 
its or glaſs caſes, where no fire can be made, muſt now 
treated with great care; that is, the glaſſes muſt be well 
covered every night, and in bad weather, with ſome good 
thick mats. | . 39 s 
Likewiſe the outſide of the frame ſhould be lined quite 
© ound, a tolerable thickneſs, with dry hay, or ſuch like d 
itter; this will preferve the heat, and prevent the fro 
4 om entering the ſides of the frame. 
> g The ſides of the bed ſhould alſo be laid round with dry 
tter. | 3 
* One thing more is to be obſerved in theſe pine beds which 
are made in the open air; and that is, if the beds are made 
J of dung and tan together, as it is ſometimes the caſe where 
: tan is {caree, and ſometimes with dung only, the heat will: - 


not be of any great duration, and therefore muſt be often 

examined: when it is found that the bed declines its heat, | 

it muſt be renewed, by adding a lining of more new horfe- , 
: dung to its fides ; and this is to be repeated, during the 

winter ſeaſon, as often as it ſhould be found neceſſary: but 

theſe beds ſhould, if poſſible, be entirely of tan; and even 

then, ſuch of them as are fo conſtructed that fires cannot 

be made, it will be likewiſe adviſeable, in times of ſevere 

weather, to line the outfides with hot dung, for there muſt: 

be a due portion of heat continued regularly in the beds. 

- The plants in ſuch beds muſt be allowed but very mode 


rate quantities of water at any one time. 
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D E C E M B E R. 
Work to be done in the KiTcCHEN GARDEN, 


Cauliflower Plants. 


2 over your cauliflower plants which are in frames, 
and pick off all decayed leaves, as they appear on them, 
for they are hurtful to the plants. 5 
Every day when the weather is mild and dry, let the 
laſſes be taken off, that the plants may have the free air ; 
let the lights be put on every night. | 
' When the weather is very wet, keep the lights over them, 
but let them be raiſed a good height, at the back of the 
frame, to let in a large portion of air to the plants. 

In ſevere froſty weather, keep the plants conſtantly co- 
vered with the glaſſes ; and other covering (ſuch as ſtraw, 
fern, or other long litter) will alſo be very neceſſary to lay 
aver the glafles and round the outſides of the frame. 

The cauliflower plants under hand or bell-glafſes muſt be 
treated as above. 8 

Lettuce Plants. 


The lettuce plants which are in frames ſhould be unco- 
vered every dry and mild day, for theſe plants muſt have 
the open air at all opportunities. | | 

When the weather happens to be very wet, keep the 
glaſſes over the plants, os raiſe them a conſiderable height 
to admit a large ſhare of free air to the plants: let the glaſſes 
be cloſe every wet and cold night; but in very mild dry 
weather, let the glaſſes be off night and day. | | 

Loet all Fan, leaves be taken off theſe plants as often ag 
they appear, and keep them free from weeds. 

In froſty weather let the plants be well protected there - 
from, by keeping the glaſſes on, or a covering of mats 


over them. 
| | Lettuce Seed. 


You may now ſow a little lettuce ſeed on a warm ſouth 
border: if they ſucceed they will be uſeful in the ſpring. 
This may be done any time in the month when the weather 
ia mild; and if you ſow a little twice in the month, you 

Will have the greater chance of ſucceſs. | 
| 2 Small 
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Small Sallad Herbs. Nos . 


Continue to ſow ſeveral forts of ſmall ſallading once in 
ten days or a fortnight, that there may be a proper ſupply - 
for the table as often as it is required. | | 

The beſt ſorts ate the muſtard, ereſſes, radiſh, and rape; 
you may alſo ſow ſome radiſh to cut while young. | 

Let theſe ſeeds be ſown in a frame of light earth, as 
mentioned in November; but be ſure, at this ſeaſon, not 
to cover the ſeeds deeper with earth than juſt as much. as 
will hide them. | | 

In general, keep the glaſſes over them ; but give air to 
the plants every day when the weather is mild, by raifing 
the glaſſes on props: the plants may be quite expoſed to 
the air in a very mild dry day, but be fhrs to keep the 
glaſſes cloſe over them all night. 

1 3 weather theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in a flight 
ot-bed, 


Sow Radiſh Seed. 


Any time this month, when the weather is open and dry, 
vou may ſow a few radiſhes to come early in the ſpring. _ 

Let theſe be ſown in a dry border under a wall; and 
when the plants are up, if the froſt ſhould be ſevere you 
_ cover them with ſome peas- ſtraw, fern, or other long 
itter. | ICs 

But where radiſhes are defired very early, you may, about 
the middle or towards the latter end of this month, ſow 
ſome radiſh ſeed in frames, 5 

The beſt ſort for this purpoſe is the ſhort-topped or 


London radiſh, _ | 
So the ſeed pretty thick, and cover it about a quarter 
of an inch deep, or rake it in ; put on the glaſſes; and when 
the plants appear, let them have plenty of air, by taking the 
glaſſes off every day when the weather is mild, or by railing + 
them a good height with props. Res 


Carrots. ; 


Where young carrots are deſired early in the ſeaſon, you 
may now, if not done laſt month, dig a piece of a warm 
border, and ſow in it ſome carrot-feed, - 

This may be done any time in the month, when the: 
weather is mild and dry, obſerving to ſow the ſeed pretty 
thick, and immediately my w rake it in. - = uf 
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If the weather proves any thing favourable after Chriſt- 
mas, there will be a chance of having from this ſowing a 
few young carrots pretty early. | 


Peas. 


When the weather is open, let a ſpot of ground in a warm 
ſituation be got ready for fome more peas, to ſucceed the 

rmer ſowing. - 

Let the ground be raked ſmooth, and the ſtones drawn 
off; then draw ſome drills about a yard or three feet and 
à half aſunder, ſcatter the peas therein pretty thick, and 
cover them over an inch or about an inch and a half deep 

with earth. - | 
be hotſpur peas are till the propereſt to be ſown at this 
feaſon, and you may ſow them any time in this month, 
-when the weather is mild ; but to ſucceed thoſe ſown the 
former month, the middle of the month is the proper ſeaſon 
for that work. | N 

If you have any peas above ground, you ſhould draw ſome 
earth to their ſtems to protect them from froft and wet. 
Let this be done in a dry mild day, and let the earth be 
broken fine before you draw it up to the plants. 


Peans. 


About the beginning or towards the middle of this month, 
prepare alſo ſome ground, in a ſheltered ſituation, for a 
crop of ſmall beans. 

If you have not planted any before, let them be planted 
the beginning of the month; but if they are to ſucceed the 
former plantation, the middle of the month will be time 
enough. 1 | 
; Let ſome-of the mazagan beans be planted now, for they 


will come in earlieſt, 


* Theſe beans ſhould be planted in rows, obſerving to plant 


them three or four inches diſtant in the row, and let the rows 


be two feet and a halt aſunder. | | | 
You ſhould plant theſe beans about two inches deep in 
the ground. | | 
If you have beans up, let care be'taken to guard them 
from froſt. | WE 
This is done by drawing earth up to their ſtems as they 
advance in height; obſerving to do it in a dry mild day, and 
when the ſurface of the earth is tolerably dry. 
About the laſt week in this month you may plant har 
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Sandwich beans; they will come up in a right time to ſuc. 
ceed ſmall early beans, which were plant the beginning 
or middle of the month. n 
Theſe beans muſt be planted in rows three feet aſunder, 
at five or fix inches diſtant from each other, and about two 
inches and a half, or three inches deep. 1 


Celery. 


Take advantage of the firſt dry and mild day to earth 
the celery that requires it; and ſee that the plants are 
perfectly dry. A; 12 

Break the earth ſmall, and let it be laid up to the plants, 


with care not to break their leaves, or bury the hearts of 
the plants, for that would rot them. 


- 
* 


Obſerve, if poſſible, to earth up the plants within four 


or five inches of their tops, to guard them from the froſt, and 
to blanch them a good length. | 75 


If the weather is like to be ſevere, it will be proper to 


. 


cover ſome of your beſt celery plants with ſome long litter; 


ſuch as peas-ſtraw, fern or the like. 
This will protect the plants from froſt, and will prevent 
the ground frem being frozen; then you can take up the 


lants without difficulty, when they are wanted for the - 


itchen, 
Endive. | 3 : 
If the weather is mild and dry, you may tie up ſome of 
the largeſt endive plants to blanch them. 5 
This ſhould be done when the leaves of the plants are 


quite dry, otherwiſe they will rot in the heart. 
The leaves ſhould be gathered up even in your hand, and 


then tied together a little above the middle of the plant. 


But if the weather is very wet, or like to be froſty, theſe 
plants will not blanch by the above method, for they are 
to rot. ; "$4 


Therefore take the opportunity of the firſt dry and mild 


day to draw up ſome of the fineſt plants, and hang them up, 
in a dry place by their roots, for a day or two, that the wet 
which is between their leaves may drain off, $245 
Then let the plants be managed as directed in the laſt 
month, by planting or placing them in the fide of a rid 
of earth, either in the open air, or in a dry ſhed, or in 


frames; by which practice you may always blanch enough 


for the ſupply of a family. 


* 


Car. 


- 
% 
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| Cardoons, 55 
Farth up cardoons, to blanch them, and to preſerve them 

from froſt. 8 | 

This work ſhould be done when the weather is mild and 

dry, obſerving to tie the leaves even together with hay- 
bands ; then let the earth be well broken and laid up round 
each plant. | | 

\ Theſe plants ſhould now be earthed up within a very 
little of their tops, if pofſible ; and in ſevere weather, ſome 
dry litter may be laid up round the beſt plants, which will 


keep the froſt out. 
Artichokes. 


Where artichokes were not earthed up the laſt month, 
that work ſhould be done, if poſſible the beginning of this; 
or let ſome litter be laid over them. | ; 
Firſt cut the leaves cloſe to the ſurface of the ground, 
and clear them away ; then let the earth be laid over the rows 
of the plants in the manner mentioned in laſt month, | 
But if the ground is frozen hard, ſo that you cannot dig 
between or that you have not time to earth them, let ſome 
long dry litter be laid over and round the plants, to protect 
them from the effects of the froſt, 


| Muſhrooms. 


Now take good care of the muſhroom-beds, to keep the 
froſt and wet from them. To do this, let a good covering 
of clean ſtraw be kept over every bed, not leſs than a foot 
in thickneſs, | 

After heavy rains or ſnow, let the beds be examined; 
and if you find the covering next the bed wet, let the wet 
ſtraw be removed as ſoon as poſſible, and ſome dry be laid 
in its place. f | | 


A Hot-bed to force Aſparagus. 

Make a hot-bed to plant aſparagus where it is required 
earl . ” | ; 

1. the dung for that purpoſe be well prepared, by throw- 
ing it up in a heap for ten or twelve days before you make 
the bed; in that time it will be in right order. 

The bed ſhould be three feet and a half high, and two 
inches wider than the frame on every fide. SY 

When the bed has been made two or three days, level the 
top, and put on the earth; but you are not, as yet, to put on 
5 the frame. 6 | f 

5 The 


N 
' 
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The earth muſt be laid on an equal depth all over the top 
of the bed; it muſt be about fix inches thick on every part, 
and the ſurface made perfectly even, banking up every kind 
of moiſt ſoil round the outſide to keep the earth up. ' 

When this is done, the aſparagus plants are to be im- 
mediately planted cloſe to each other, upon the ſurface of 
the earth. The method is this: ge 

Firſt, at one end of the bed let a ſmall ridge of earth be - 
raiſed upon the ſurface, about four or five inches high ; 
this done, get the roots, and begin to prong them; obſerv- 
ing to place the firſt courſe of plants cloſe together, againſt 
the above little ridge of earth; and ſo proceed, laying or 
placing them one againſt another, as cloſe as you pofibiy 
can put them, from one end to the other of the bed; do 
not, however, place the plants quite out of the full extent 
of the bed, but leave about the breadth of two or three 
inches all the way on each ſide of the bed, in order that there 
may be room to bank up ſome more earth alſo againſt the 
outſide roots. | | 5 

Having placed the plants, let ſome moiſt earth be banked 
vp — the outſide roots on each ſide of the bed. 

Then get ſome good light earth, with which the crowns 
of the roots are to be covered ; obſerving to lay the earth 

ually all over them about two inches thick; pour over 
this two or three pots of water, to w#ſh in the earth among 
the roots, and add a little more earth, ſo that all the crowns 
of the plants may remain equally covered about two inches 
thick ; which concludes the work for the preſent. The bed 
is to remain in this manner until the aſparagus begins to 
appear through the covering of the earth: then lay on 
another parcel of earth the depth of three, or near four 
inches; ſo that, in the whole, there may be the depth of 
between five and fix inches of earth over the crowns of the 
roots. | | 

When this is done, then prepare to put on the frames' 
and glaſſes. : 

But, before you put on the above laſt parcel of garth 
you muſt firſt fix ſome thick bands, or ropes of ſtraw, roun 
the upper part of the bed, to ſecure the earth from flipping 
down, and which alſo ſerves for the frame to reſt upon. 
This is to be done in the following manner: let ſome bands 
of ſtraw be made, about two or three inches thick, and get 


. ſome ſtakes about two feet long, ſharpened at one end; 
with theſe ſtakes the band of ſtraw is to be faſtened round 


- the 
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the upper part of the bed, in ſuch a manner as that the 
upper part of the ſtraw may be exactly level with the ſurface 
of the earth when the proper quantity is all laid on; and 
in fixing the ſaid band be eareful to thruſt the ſtakes down 
into the dung of the bed; and when this is done, let the 
frame and glaſſes be immediately put on, and reſted on the 
band of fftraw. 

Oblerve that, during the time when the bed is without 
the frame, if there ſhould happen to be heavy rains or great 
ſnow, the bed, at ſuch times, muſt be defended by a good 
thick covering of ſtraw or mats; or otherwiſe put on the 
frame and lights, at the firſt approach of ſuch weather. 

This is the proper management of a hot-bed, for raiſing 
or forcing early aipatagus z and if that method is followed, 
the bed will ſoon begin to produce abundantly; for the 
plants will riſe very thick in about a month or five weeks, 

and be of ſurprifing quick growth. | 
The next thing to be obſerved, is, that, when the heat 
of the bed begins to decline, it muſt be renewed by applyin 
a lining of new horſe-dung to its fides. This will be — . 
in about eighteen or twenty days after the bed is made; nor 
muſt 2 to cover the glaſſes every night with mats, or 
long litter ; but this ſhould be particularly obſerved when 


the plants begin to appear. 7 
Note, in placing the plants on the bed, take care to ſet 
the crowns of the roots' upright, and gather thoſe of each 
plant cloſe together; ſo that a bed for à three-light frame 
may contain at leaſt, between two and three hundred roots 
in each light. 2; 
The plants for the above purpoſe of forcing, ſhould not 
be leſs than three, nor more than four or five years old. 
See the work of the Kitchen-garden for February. 
| Trenching aud digging. EP 
Now forward, at all opportunities, the trenching and 
digging the vacant ſpots of ground in the kitchen-garden, 
that you may not have that work to do in the ſpring, when 
there will be much of other buſinefs to be done, that could. 
not be properly done before, 
. Alſo take the ar of dry or froſty weather, and 
carry dung to the different parts of the garden where manure 
is wanted; and let the ground be dug one or two ſpades deep 
as you {ee it neceſſary; obſerving to lay it up in ridges till 
the time you want to plant or ſow it; which will mellow: and 
enrich the ground greatly. Bot: 
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Prune Apple aud Pear- trees. 


ONTINUE to prune dwarf-apples and pears againſt 
walls or eſpaliers, any time this month. 

Theſe trees are hardy, and you need not be afraid of the 
froſt doing them the leaſt damage through the means of 
pruning them, LID 5 „„ 
The fame rule holds gaod now in pruning theſe trees aa 
mentioned in November. | 


Prune Vines. . 


Vines againſt walls, or in the vineyard, may now likes - 
wiſe be pruned; and the ſame method is to be practiſed in 
pruning vines this month as in the laſt, e 

Prune Apricoi- trees. 5 

Peaches, nectarines, apricots, plums, and cherry - trees, 
may alſo ſtill be pruned; and it may be done any time in 
this month, without much danger of injuring the trees by 
the operation, even if the weather ſhould be froſty, 


Theſe trees are rather tenderer than apples and pears z 


but if the weather be not very ſevere, the pruning and nails - 
ing of them may be forwarded in any of the winter months, 
2 running the leaſt hazard of their being any ways 

maged. | 5 
Let every tree, according as it is pruned, be immediately 
nailed up in a neat and regular manner. Ne 


| Standard Fruit-trees, N 
Now is the time to examine ſtandard fruit- trees, either 
in the garden or in the orchard, to cut out all uſeleſs Wood 
and ill growing branches, 
Where the branches of theſe trees ſtand too cloſe, let 
them be thinned; obſerving to cut aut ſuch as grow the 
moſt irregular; and where any large branch grows acrols or 


* 


interſeres much with any of the others, let ſuch a branch be 


cut out. | | | 
Let the ſmaller branches, towards the upper part of the 
true, be alſo examined; and, when they are crowded, let 


ſome of theſe alſo be cut away. 


Keep theſe trees, that is, all kinds'of ſtandards, m__ 
| | mode» 
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moderately thin of branches, and let them be left at regular 
diftances : thus they will not fail to produce abundantly, 
and the fruit will always be large and handſome. 


New planted Fruit- trees. 


Take care now of new planted fruit-trees, and let their 
roots be well ſecured from froſt. | 

This muſt be done by laying mulch, or ſome kind of 
long litter, on the * of the ground about the trees; 
and let this be laid full as far, each way as you think the 
roots extend. 

Support all new planted ſtandard fruit-trees, where want- 
Yg, with ſtakes; in doing this, let a piece of hay-band: 
be put round that part of the tree where 1t is to be faſtened 
to the ſtake. ; 3 2 

This prevents the bark of the tree from being rubbed off 
when rocked by winds againſt the ſtake. | 


Management of Fruit-tree Borders. 


Where any of the fruit-tree borders want manuring, or 
freſh earth, this is now a very good time to do that work. 
Por that purpoſe, get from a common or elſewhere, a 
uantity of good freſh loamy earth, if it can be had, and 
. of the beſt thoroughly rotten dung, mixing both well. 
together. $ N 

* this be laid upon the border, dug in, and well 
worked up with the earth of the border. e ſooner this 18 
done the better, for this dreſſing will be of gteat ſervice to 
the trees in general, as will be ſeen in a ſummer or two after, 
but particularly ſuck trees as are in a declining ſtate. 7 

The freſh earth, and the good rotten dung, will encourage 
the trees ſurpriſingly, ſo as to produce large fruit, and they 
will be fair and well taſted. 

In open weather, dig and prepare ſuch borders, or other 
places, as are to be planted with fruit trees ;. for this being 
a leiſure time, that work can be done in a proper manner, 

In doing this work let thoſe rules be obſerved which we 
gave in the two preceding months. | | 


Tranſplant Fruit Trees. 


Fruit trees of moſt ſorts, may ſtill be tranſplanted, pro» 
vided the weather be open ; but if the weather be froſty that 
work mu be deferred till another opportunity. = 

| | rune 


— 
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Prune Gooſeberries and Currant - tree. 
Continue to prune gooſeſberry and currant- tree; and 
obſerve the ſame method of keeping the branches thin, and 

at regular diſtances, as directed in the former month. 

In theſe trees ſuffer no branches to remain that grow 
acroſs the others; and ſuch as grow in a ſtraggling manner 
ſhould alſo be removed, or ſhortened, as it ſhall em moſt 

roper; cut out all dead wood, and very old branches, and 

: eep the heart of the trees open. | 28 
Let all ſuckers from the roots of theſe ſhrubs be alſo en- 
tirely cleared away. w * 
Tranſplant Gooſeberries and Currant-trees. 


Goeſeberry and currant-trees may ſtill be tranſplanted 
into places where they are wanting ; and this may be done 
any time in the month when open weather. _. 

Let theſe ſhrubs where they are to be planted round the 

uarters of the garden, be ſet about ſeven or eight fees 
diſtant from one another.. WY 
Propagate Gooſeberry and Curraut-trees. . 

This is ſtill a proper time to plant cuttings of gooſeberries 
and currants, to raiſe a ſupply of young trees; the method 
of preparing and planting them is mentioned in October and 
the laſt month. | e 

Note, Gooſeberry and currant - trees may very eaſily be 
raiſed by ſuckers from the roots, of which theſe trees never 
fail to ſend up every year abundance ; but the trees which 
are raiſed from ſuckers never produce near fo large fruit as 
the trees raiſed from cuttings. | 

Prune Raſpberries. os TR 

Prune raſpberries, where it was not done in October or 
laſt month: in pruning theſe, the ſame method is now to. 
be obſerved as in the laſt months. 1 


1 Plant Raſpberries. DET 
Now is alſo a pretty good time to plant raſpberries ; pro- 
vided it be open weather ; the manner of preparing theſe 
plants, and planting them, is alfo mentioned in the tormer 
months. All other forts of fruit-trees may ſtill be tranſ- 
planted in open weather. ee | s py | 
. Examine the Fruit in the Fruitery, 


. | Examine the fruit in the fruitery now pretty oſten ; lee IT 
them 
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them be looked over with good attention once or twice every 
week: and let all ſuch as are rotten, or beginning to rot, be 
removed ; for if theſe were permitted to lie, they would foon 
taint all the ſound fruit near them. 

In time of ſevere froſt, let a good covering of clean wheat- 
ſtraw be laid, at leaſt a foot thick, over the fruit; and ſecure 
the windows of the fruit room. . 


> 
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The PLEasukrE, or FLOWER GARDEN. 


AK E care now to protect the choice flower plants 
and roots from froſt, great ſnows, and heavy rains; 
oy of which would damage many forts of curious roots and 
nts. - * | 
d The auricula plants, in particular, muſt now be well de- 
fended in very wet weather, great ſnows, and hard froſts. 
=> If theſe plants are placed in frames, as was directed two 
months ago, let the glaſſes be kept conſtantly over them in 
bad weather; or if they are in a bed under hoops, let mats 
or canvas be drawn over them in ſuch a weather. | 
But when the weather is mild and dry, let the plants be 
conſtantly uncovered. | Se 


Carnation Layers. 


The carnation layers of the curious ſorts, which are in 
pots, ſhould alſo be covered in hard rain, ſnow, and ſevere 

Fo. but theſe plants muſt have the free air conſtantly 
when the weather is open and not very wet. 


. Proteing Hyacinths, ot G 17h ' Anemonies and Ranuns« 
8 culuſſes. 4 
The bed wherein the beſt hyacinths and tulip roots are 
placed, ſhould, when the weather is ſevere, be covered, to. 
prevent the roots from being damaged. | ; 
For that purpoſe provide ſome kind of long dry litter, 
ow, fern, or ſuch like) and, when the froſt is like to 
ſet in hard, lay a tolerable warm covering over the ſurface of 
the beds; butwhen the weather is leſs ſevere, the litter muſt 
be removed. | 8 | 
Where any of theſe plants appear above ground the beds 
ſhould be arched over with hoops, and ſome large and thick 
mats be got ready to draw over them in hard weather. mo 
28 f , : ; | — 
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The beſt ranunculuſſes and anemonies, which are planted - 


in beds, ſhould alſo have ſome protection when the froſt is 
ſevere; and this muſt be done by mg the beds 1 


litter. 


Seedlin flower arts or roots, alſo demand care at this 
unfavourable ſeaſon, . _ 

Such as are in pots, or boxes, may now, if not done be- 
fore, be protected ſomewhat by plunging the pots, 1 or 
boxes, to their rims or tops, in a warm Border; and 
froſt, litter may be laid on the ſurface, \ 9 

2 News-planted Shrubs, - 

New-planted ſhrubs ſhould have their roots well protected 
in hard froſty weather, particularly the more tender kinds : 
this is to be done by laying mulch on long litter a good 
thickneſs on the ſurface of the ground-about each — | 

This work is ſo neceſlary to duch of the more tender kinds 
of ſhrubs and trees as were planted in autumn, that it ſhould | 
not be omitted now, if it was in the former mont. 


Digging between the F lowering Shrubs. 


Continue now, in open weather, to dig the ground between 
= kinds of flowering ſhrubs and exergreens, 


Pruning Shrabs, * 


Now go over the flowering ſhrubs, and prune all ſuch as 
Rand in need of that diſei So ; bur let this be done in a 

* ſkilful manner, with a knife; and not with garden ſheers. 
In doing this, let all the very ſtrong and long ſhoots 
the laſt ſummer's growth be taken off quite cloſe, and where 
the branches are crowded let ſome be thinned out in a regus | 
Jar manner. | 

All ſtraggling branches ſhould be taken off or de 
wherever they appear. 

Every plant ſhould be pruned, and trained ſo that it ma 
ſtand clear of another; never ſuffering the branches of di 
ferent ſhrubs to intermix with each other, for that ſpoils the. 
beauty of all, 

When the ſhrubs are all pruned, let the ground be dug 
between tbe plants; and as you go on, take up 10 * 
aud ſhorten ſtraggling roots. 


Propagating Shrubs by Suckers Som the Rast. 
The ſuckers of ſuch ſhrubs as you would propagate may 
s | be > 
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be taken up with care, and planted in rows in an open ſpot, 
where ſome will make good plants in two years. 2 
The ſuckers of roſes, lilacs, ſpiræa, and many other ſorts, 
may be taken up from the old plants in open weather, and 
be planted out in rows, fifteen inches aſunder ; ſome will 
make handſome plants in two years time. 

Preparing Ground for planting. 

Now dig, when the weather will permit, the borders, and 
all ſuch places where any kind of ſhrubs, trees, or plants, 
are to be plante. 
e Tranſplanting. 

Tranſplanting may ſtill, in open weather, be continued 
among the hardy kind of flowering ſhrubs and foreſt- trees. 

But as ſoon as any kinds are now planted, it will be proper 
to mulch them directly, to keep out the froſt, if any ſhould 
| happen. | | 

Roll Grafs and Gravel Walks. 

In mild weather let the graſs walks and lawns be poled and 
rolled once a week at leaſt. ha 

Let the gravel walks be alſo kept very clean, and roll them 
now and then in dry mild weather, | 


Preparing Compoſt, | 

Break up and turn the heaps of compoſt, obſerving to mix 
the parts well together. 5 op 

At this time you ſhould alſo bring in freſh ingredients to 
make new compoſt heaps, for theſe ſhould always lie the beſt 
part of a year before they are uſed for any purpoſe, 


| The Care of Plants in Pots. 


Take good care now of all ſuch hardy ſhrubs as are in pots. 
To protect the roots of the-ſhrubs the better from froſt, let 
the pots, if not done before, be plunged to-their rims in a 
dry warm ſpot. | 

The pots of double rockets, double rofe-campion, double 
ſcarlet lychnis, double ſweet-williams, and all other hardy 
perennial fibrous-rooted plants in pots, ſhould, where not 
done laſt month, be, the beginning of this, plunged to their 
rims in a warm ſpot of ground. | | 

By plunging theſe plants in the earth it prevents the froſt 


entering the-fides of the pot to hurt their roots ; and in = 
; aj a RE: 
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hard froſts it will be proper to lay ſome dry long litter over 
all their tops; but this muſt always be taken immediately 
off when the froſt it leſs ſevere. . 
Where there are any frames to ſpare, the pots with the 
above fibrous-rooted plants may be placed in them, and de- 
fended occaſionally; with glaſſes or other covering. 


Prune Forefl-trees. 


It is now a proper time to prune all ſorts of foreſt-trees, 
for that may be 5 in froſty weather when little 
other buſineſs can be done. 

This is alſo a good time to plant thorn, or other hedges, 
for fences: where the hedges are thin or naked at bottom, 
they ſhould now be plaſhed, or laid down in ſuch a manner 
as to render them thick in that part. 9 


„ 


True NURS E Rx. 


Nontinue in open weather to dig the ground between : 
2 the rows of trees and ſhrubs; take care of the roots 
of the plants, and let all weeds be buried properly. 
Carry dung alſo to ſuch plants as want it, — ſpread it 
of an equal thickneſs over the ſurface of the coun 


New-planted Trees. 


Continue the care of the tender kinds of new-planted 
trees; where they were not mulched in November, let ſome 
now be laid between the rows, and about their ſtems, to pro- 
tect the roots from being hurt by ſevere fraſ. 

Let the ſtems of all new - planted tall trees be now properly 
ſupported with ſtakes, where it was omitted in the former 
month. 


. Seedling Trees. RES 
Take care alſo of the ſeedling exotics; they, while young, 
uire ſome ſhelter in ſevere weather. | 
Ln theſe be now protected in hard froſts, in the manner 
directed laſt month, but never ſuffer the covering of any 
kind to. remain a day longer than there is an abſolute oc- 
caſion. F Ls 


The beds of trees, ſeeds, berries and acorns, which were 


ſown 


* 
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fown in October, or — — of laſt month, ſhould, in 
ſevere weather, be covered with peas - ſtraw, fern, or other 
dry long litter. r | TY 
- This ſhould be practiſed before the froſt has far pene- 
trated into the ground; but in particular to the beds of 
acorns, for theſe very ſoon ſhoot after committed to the 
ground, and the froſt would very much affect them, 
2 Trenching and Digging. 1 | 

Forward the trenching of ſuch pieces of ground as are to 
be planted with ſhrubs in the ſpring. _ 

In doing this, let the ground be laid up in ridges ; the 
froſt will-thus have more power to mellow, and rain leſt 
opportunity to over - wet it; for the ridges will not detain 
rain like ground laid perfectly flat. 


Propagate Trees and Shrabs.  - 
You may til! continue to make layers and plant cuttings 
of hardy trees and ſhrubs. 


* 
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Ontinue to take advantage of every fine day, when 
| the weather is open, to admit freſh air to the plants 
in the green - houſe; for this, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon, is a 
very neceſſary artiele for the benefit of the plants in general: 
jk they are kept too cloſe, it will not only occaſion the leaves 
vf the plants to change to a fickly colour, but alſo render 
them very tender and weak; and their leaves, by that means, 
will alſo be very aþt to drop. 72 | 

Therefore every day, when the weather is mild, and the 
wind not ſharp, let the windows be opened about nine or ten 
o' clock in the morning, and ſhut again about four in the af- 
ternoon, or ſooner, if the air becomes too cold. ; 

But never omit giving a large ſhare of freſh air every ſunny 
in mild weather, | . 

Note, It will not be proper to allow the green-houſe any 
freſh air in foggy or very wet days; at ſuch times let the 
houſe be kept quite cloſe. 

Im ſevere 8 the windows muſt never be open. 


In 
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In froſty weather great care muſt be taken to ſecure the 
door and windows of the green-houſe in -ſach a manner as 
the froſt cannot enter that way to affect the plants. 

Therefore, in the time of very ſhatp froſt, the windows 
mutters, if any, muſt be ſhut cloſe every fight; and, for 
rhe greater ſecurity, it Will alſo be proper to nail op mats 
againſt all the ſhutters. War ies: 

Likewiſe, when the froſt happens to be very ſevete, It 
will, for the better protection of the platits, be adviſcabls | 
to make a'ſmall fire in a part of the green-houſe that is 
moſt diſtant from the platits: this fire foäld be very mo- 
derate, and ſhifted to different parts of the houſe; always 
obſerving to move ſome of the plants from that part where 
the fire is placed. nig 

But this fire ſhould never be made in the green-houſe, 
unleſs the froſt is extremely ſevere; even then it muſt be 
very moderate, and never kept longer than there appears to 


be in abſolute neceſſity. "OY TO 
utering Greth-hoilſe Plants. bent 


7 8 for moſt of the woody kinds will require that 
iſtance at due times. EI b 
But in watering theſe plants, make it always a rule at 
this ſeaſon to give only a moderate quantity to each pot or 
tub at a time; for if they are once over-watered at this ſeas 
ſon of the year, ſo as to render the earth very wet, it will 
remain ſo for a long time, moſt aſſuredly occation the plants 
to drop their leaves, eſpecially the orange and lemon trees, 
and totally deſtroy ſome of the more tender kinds. : 
For that reaſon let particular care be taken in watering, 
to do it with moderation, and to give the water only to 
ſuch pots or tubs as are in want of that article. 1 
The aloes, and other ſucculent plants, muſt now be very 
ſeldom and alſo very ſparingly watered; for much moiſture 
at this ſeaſon would rot this kind of plans. 
. The green-houſe plants in general ſhould now be kept 
petfectly clear from decayed leaves, for this is neceſſary to 
preſerve their health as well as beauty. | 
Therefore, as ſoon as any ſuch leaves appear upon the 
plants, let them immediately be removed; and alſo out 
out any dead wood that may from time to time appear. 
Ĩ be green-houſe floor ſhould be now frequently cleared 
of thoſe dead leaves which * from the plants. 
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Water niuſt now and then be given to the plants in the 
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Ontinue every evening, about three, four, or fire 
| o'clock, according to the temperature of the weather, 
to make the hot-houſe fire; obſerving, as ſaid laſt month, 
nerer to make the fire too ſtr ng, ſo as to render the heat 


of the wall or the flues anywiſe violent, for that would 
prove of bad conſequence to the pines and other plants, 
You are likewiſe now to obſerve, as adviſed laſt month, 
that in very ſevere weather, the hot-houſe fires muſt be 
continued night and dax. TE 
© The. perſon who attends the fire, ſhould always, the laſt 
thing before he goes to bed, examine them, and add more 
fuel if it is wanted; though nothing is ſo proper for this 
purpoſe as coals or einders, becauſe of the regularity and 
duration of their heat; yet wood, turf, or peat will do. 
Tube top glaſs of the hot-houſe ſhould at this ſeaſon be 
covered every night either with ſhutters or mats; but the 
readieſt method of covering is with a large painted canvas 
cloth, ſuch. as might be made out of a large fail-cloth, . 
This ſhould, if; fſible, be made to roll upon a pole full 
the length of the hot-houſe, and about three inches thick, 
and by the means of pullies and a rope, contrived to draw 
or roll up, and let down, at pleaſure ; which is much more 
convenient than ſuch large unweildy ſhutters as I have ſeen 
belonging to many hot-houſes, and which require almoſt 
an hour's work every day to take down and put up. 
© The ſucceſſion pine plants in the pit or ucceliivn houſe 
ſhould have the ſame care taken of them as directed above; 
the management for theſe - and the fruiting plants is the 
fame, only obſerving to make the fires in general rather 
more moderate, or as regular as poſſible, which, if not ob- 
" ſerved, may force them into a fruiting ſtate at an improper 
tin e; to prevent which, the greateſt care ſhould be taken, 
until they have acquired ſuch a proper degree of growth as 
to be able to produce handſome ſized fruit, which they are 
net capable of until they art two years old; at whic 
they ſhould be placed in the fruiting-houſe, or where it 
is u tended they ſhall produce their fruit. e 


1 
? 
> 


4 


8 8 2 Watering.” 6] oh FM t 
The pines and other plants in the hot - houſe will fill re- 
quĩre to be now and then watered, ü 5 
| 0 «1 2 n 5 i b--> *But 
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But in watering them, eſpecially the pines, take care to 
do it moderately, and not oftener at this ſeaſon than about 
once a week. | | i be 
When there happens to come a fine ſunny calm day, it 
will be proper to admit ſome freſh- air into the hot-houſe; 
by diag ome of the glaſſes a little way open; but be 
ſure to ſhut them again in due time, and eſpecially if the 
weathet alters. EC 
Thoſe young pine plants which are plunged in dung or 
bark-beds made in the open air, muſt have. a very careful 
attendance at this ſeaſon ; the heat of the bed muſt be duly | 
kept up by applying a lining of new horſe-dung to the 
fides, as often as the bed decreaſes much in its heat. 
The glaſſes alſo muſt be covered every night, in bad 
weather, with mats or ſtraw; and ſome ſtraw or other dry 
litter ſhould likewiſe be laid cloſe round about the outſides 
of the frame, 


Kidney-beans. 5 


In the beginning, or any time in this month, you may 
plant ſome kidney-beans 15 pots or in boxes, and place 
them in the hot-houſe {- by Which means they will yield 
their produce at an early av acceptable time. 

The method of planting them is mentioned in January. 


Cucumber Plants. 


You may likewiſe ſow ſonte cucumber ſeed in pots, and 
plunge them into the bark in the hot-houſe, and the plants 
— tranſplanted into boxes; this may be done for a 
trial; which, if they ſucceed, will come in at a very early 
ſeaſon. — 
I have obſerved, that cucumber plants ſucceed rather beſt 
in the hot-houſe, when the boxes wherein they were 
erected within a foot or eighteen inches of the glaſs; that 
is, the top glaſs;, and toward, the higheſt or back parts, 
Juſt or nearly over the back alley. 
But, however, where this cannot be conveniently done, 
let the boxes be placed in the manner mentioned in 
January. 2 | | 
Yau may likewiſe, any time in this or next month, place 
pots of roſe-trees in the hot-houſe ; and alſo honeyſuckles, 
and ſuch other ſmall ſhrubs as you deſire, by way of curio- 


fity, to blow early, 7 
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Carnation, Pinks, Cc. 1 

Pots of carnations and pinks, or any other ſuch like kinds 
of flowers, may alſo be placed in the hot-houſe to produce 
fome early flowers. | 

Boxes or pots planted with early blowing tulips, may 
alſo be placed in the hot-houſe any time this of next 
month, and any other kinds-of bulbous roots that you defire 
to bring to early bloom. 
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SHRUBS AND TREES, 


Cultivated i in moſt of the common Ness 
in ENGLAND; for the furniſhing Noblemen and 
Gentlemen: s Gardens and Plantations. 


F 


Firſt of the deciduous kinds, which are thoſe that ſhed 
_ their Leaves in Winter, : 


* 


F 


Taller growing deciduous SHRUB and Tu x8, * 


'A CHEF ET + Cheſnuts, Spaniſh ſweet, 
The triple thorned. Be triped leaved Spaniſh, 
Water. | Cheſnut, the horſe, common, 
ſp, common, Scarlet flowering, 
Flowering, | Yellow, 
Manna, Walnuts, common, 
White American, | Virginia black, 
Swamp. French, 
Cratægis, mountain aſh. Large forrowed. 
Maples, early budded, Hiccory, ſweet, 
Aſh leaved, Large, 2 
Scarlet flowering, Birch, common. K 
Norway, Canada, 
Sir Chailes Wager s, - Sugar. 
American mountain, + Beech, common, 
Montpelier, - American. 
With ſome other varieties. Sycamore, plaln Icaved, \ 
Hornbeam, common, Stripe leaved. 5 
Virginia hop, a Plane, oriental, F 
Americ:n flowering, . Occidental, or Virginie, , 
Eaſtern, © - Spaniſh or middle, | 
Medlar, Great Dutch, Lareb, còùnmon, 
Nottingham or Engliſh, American black, 
New England, 9 Siberian. | 
YN; Laar, 
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Laburnum, common, 
| Scotch, 
Striped- leaved. 
Liguid- Amber, ſweet zum. 
Lac, or varnith tree. 
Lime, common, 
Red twigged, 
Penſylvanian. 
Cypreſs, deciduous * 
(atalpa. 
Poplars, black, 
White, 
Carolina poplar, 
"ines 
Abele- tree. 
American. | 
Aae, common, 
- Parſley leaved, 
"0 mountain, 
Gold ſtriped, 
Silver ſtriped, 
American into flowering, - 


PLANTS. 
= Ae 


F rench, 
Bloatch-leaved, 


5. Hamamelis, American witch haz, 


P er ſamon Plum, European. 

Service, wild, 
True, or manured, 1 
Arbntus-leaved, * © 
American, 

Oak, Engliſh, 

Cheſnut leaved, 
Red mountain, 
Willowleaved, - + © + 
Scarlet, 3 n 
Carolina (wa 
Saſſafras leaved, 
— 2 wan, ; f * 
Black, . 
Glase. 

Oriental, with prick 
Italian, the u prickly xp 
With ſome other varieties. 

Tacamabaeca, balſam - tres. 


Deciduous SHRUBS of leſſer Growth, _ 


; ACNUS Cafites, or chaſte tree, 


Narrow leuved, 
Broad les ved. ; 
Almond, common, 
White flowering, 
Early dwarf ſingle flowery 
Double dwarf, 


Alen Frutex, ſtr pes 
Red, 


White, 
Blue, 
Purple, 
Pheaſants eye. 

Andromeda, ſtriped, 
Evergreen. | 

Aralia, or angelica tree, 

Aralea, with red flowers, 
+ White. 

Bar berry, common, red fruit, 
Stoneleſs, red fruit, 
White fruit. 

Bladder Nut, three . 
Five leaved. 

Brem, the Spaniſh, 

Double flowering, 

aw Portugal, 


4. | 


White Portugal, 


Luca. 

Cepbalant bus, button woody © - + 

Bramble, flowerin | 
American uprights a hb 
White fruited, a 
Dwarf, 
Maiden. | 

Viburnum, or way-ſaring treg 
Common, | 
Stripe leaved, \ 
American broad leaved, 
With black fruit, 

Hale $ 

7 — 

e wr. bieck — * 


18 
bus, _ fringe, - or ſnow - 
drop tree. 


Lauruftinus, the deciduous, 


African fly honeyſuckle. - 


| Melia, the bead tree. 


Aanthoxylum, tooth- ach a 


Lavender, the common, 


Broad leaved, or me, ſpike, 
Cana. 
c 


- 


Gale, or ſweet willow, | 
Spire, ſpiræ frutex, | 
Commoa red, 
Scarlet, | 4 
White. 1 15 
Scorpion Seng. a y 
Smilax, broad leaved, 
Bloatched'leaved. + 
Jyringa, common, 
Dwarf, double flowers, 
Sumach, fearlet, © 
Large downy, 
Virginia, * 
White, 
Elm leaved, 
Myrtle leaved, 
Lentiſcus ltaved, ' 
Carolina. | 
Tex icodendron, poiſon trees 
Aſh leaved, 
Oak leaved. 
Tamariſt, the French, 
72 
4 ras. 
2 
Filbere. 
Mane 
N. Bark tres; 


Early white Dutch, 
Late red, a 
Lite Dutch, 
Long blowing, 
Large ſcarlet trumpet, 
- Oak leaved, 
Ruſſian, 
Jae, the common © white, 
mmon yellow, 
Italian, 
With gold ſtriped leaves, 
Silver @riped leaves, 
2 white flowers. 
ricum Frutex, dwarfs 
Broad leaved,- 
Narrow leaved. : 
Hypericum, or St. John's wort, 
Shrubby, Canary, 
Dwarf, ruby, ſtinking, 
Broad leaved, eaſtern. 
Lilac, blue, 
White, 
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Far early caring a ian, | 
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Lilac, Perſian, with cut leaves, 

Perfian, plain MN” white 
flower, a : a 
Perſian ble flower.” | 1 

Ivy, filver tri $4 
Gold ſtriped, 
W 67 | 

Robi nia, or e ac 
The common, b g * 
| Yellaw flowered, © 

Scarlet flowering, of roſe —. 
Caragana. 

Lonicera, upright n 
Red berried, 
Virginiat, 3 
Ta tarian. CHIEN 

St. Peter's Wort, | 

Me verton, the og 
Early red, * "_ £ * 
Late red, nr 3 
Purple. e 

Kidney- Bran Tree, g 

Barba Jovis, baſtard ndlgs, 

Meni per mum, moon · ſeed. 7 ww 

oll, wild olive. 0 

Peach, double flowering, - | 

Privet, commony - 3 
Silver trip! 
Yellow, bloatched leaves. 

Paliurus Chri- n. by 

Pri ines, winter derry. 


, 1 
_— 
. 
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Peripleca, Virginia fille 4 SY 1 


F. lamula Fours, blue,” 
White. q* - 
Tes. 

Ptelea, or 1 Grub er. A 
Rhamus, or buckthorn, T8 
ä _ 

Sea buckthorn, - 7 "ink 1 
Creeping evergreen, © — M 
— y, the flowering. | 
Myrtle, 
"ent — | 
; 7 ved, ; $ 
F — 7 8 ; 0 > 
Oak leaved, + 
Cherry, the double (dee, 
Cotnelian, 1 | | 
Coceygriaz or Veaatian anch. 
Cispugfoi Shrub, 
Golutea, or bladder ſena, . 
The common, 
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Thorns, dquble flowering, 6 
Glaſtenbury, 


Cock ſpur hawthora, 

Lord Iſlay” 9 baw, | 

Virginian maple leaved, 

Gooſeberry lea t. 
L' Azerole, the greater,, 

Carolioa | "nqrole, 00 

/ Pyracantha leaved, _ 
lea ved. 2 


Dorf! meglar \ 


. — 

Meſpilus, the ſpring a. 
Lady Hardwicks” 

Will;xos, weeping TE KEE 
Yellow Dptc 

_ White Dutch, 

Bay-leaved ſweet: 
Striped palm. 

Celtis, or neitle-tre•, 
Black fruite, „ 
e ulted. 

Pear 2 5 double flowery, |. 
Twice flowering gest., 

Bir Me e eee, 
mm.) 
e \ 


Tulip tree. : 
"Baſe Carolina all. "TIP | 


Briar, dou 


Curran, 


Orieptsl, Reer, early einnamon, 
„ ian, Dooble yellow, 
FR, ocock's. | Single — 
bra, white Red monthly, 
Dwarf, erg las. | White monthly, 
Caſſtoberry Bufb. Double white, 
„ When flower, | Moſs mg. 
reat flowered Virginia, . Common Provence, 
Leſſer f * Double velvet, g 
Peryjamin-tree. Single ditto, 
Seemann, ande un or prick Dutch hundred leaved, 
wood. Bluſh ditto, 
The common, Bluſh Belgick, 
Broad leaved, Red ditto; 
American broad leaved.. Marb'ed, 
Cy:iffus Secundus. Large royal, | 
Dag Weed, the ene Vork and Langgfter, 
Virginia, Red damaſk, 
Great flowering, Bluſh ditto, 
Newfoundland. White damaſk, 
Guelder-roſe, the common, Auftrian yellow, 
Double, or ſnow ball, Auſtrian, with flowers baying 
Carolina, one ſide red and the other yel- 
Gold bloatched "RE" low, 
Curraat leaved, Double muſk, 


Royal virgin, 


Rola mundi, f. e. roſe of the 


world, or Airiged rod roſe, 
Frankfort, 
Cluſter Wield,” 
Maiden bl uſh, 
Without thorn, 
Common red, 
Burnet leaved, 
Scotch, the dwarf, 
Stri ved Scotch, 
Apple- bearing, 
Single 1 =abygy 


"Roſe of 


POR 
Red cluſter, 


B urgyagy roſy 


Double bl 
Y-llow, - 
Eglantine briar. 


Pomegranate, fngle flowering, 


Double. — 
with gold and ſilver 


dlgetehed leaves. 


With gagſcberry leaves, 
The Penſylvanian. 


Geoſeberry, the American, with 


Currant 
A LisT 
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A LisT of EvERGREEN SHRUBs and Trees, now 
cultivated in moſt of the Nurſeries in England, as 


ornamental PLAN TS for the Decoration of Noble. 


men's and Gentlemen's Gardens, Parks, &c. 


Firſt, of the taller ELO EE Ns. 


ARBOR Va, common, 
China, 
American, 

A butus, the ſtrawberry tree, 
Common, 
Double flowering, 
Red flowering, 

Cedars, Virginia red, 
Virginia white, 
of Goa, 
Phenicia, _ 
Lycia, - 

Cedar of Lebanus, 

Cork- tree, 

Cypreſs, common, 
Malta, 
Male ſpreading, 
Portugal, 

Fir, common ſpruce, 


Ra. ſpruce, . 

ie { ruce, 
Black ſpruce, 
Silver fir, 
Balm of Gilead fir, 
Hemlock, 

Pines, Scoteb, commonly. called 
Scotch fir, hath two leaves to- 
wn ber, and ſm Il cones, _ 

Pinaſter; with twe- leaves toge- 
ther, sod cunes. ſeyen gr eight . 
inches long, 
Stone or mmured, haying.twa 
leaves and cones four Or five 
inches long, 


of Erexazenn SnrUBS, 


ALATBRNTS, common, 
loatched leaved, 


Jagged leaved, plain, 


Teu-tres. 


Weymouth, or New Fogtnds 
with ſmooth bark, and five * 
long leaves, 

Frankincenſe, or three- -leaved, 

w th very large looſe cones, 

Swamp, or 'thrce-leaved marth _ 
American, with very les 
leaves. ä 

Jerſey, or two leaved Virginia, 


Siberian ſtone pine; with five 


{mooth leaves, 
Three leaved Virginia, : 
Prickly-con*d, three-treaved bas 

tard Virginia, 

Aleppo, with twa narrow leaves, * 
and very low ſpreading 
branches, e 

Cluſter, 

Fox-tail, 

Dwarf mountain. 


Holy, common green 


ariegated and biet, "many 
varieties, 


Carolina dahoon bolly, 


Magnolia, laurel leaved, 


Le(f-c bay leated. 


Laurel, common, 


Portugal, - N 
Aletandriam 


Oat, the evergreen, | 


et mes, 


Holm, or holly leavel, | 
Gall bearing, ; 


Jagged leaved, Gb, 


ver ſtriped, - 
Gold ftriped, 
* 3 


- 


* 
42 * 


- 


Broad leave d. 


F vorymous, evergreen Virginia, f 


Jumpers, common, 
Swediſb, 
Sclay nien, 
Canada. 
Hor tewort of Etbiepia. 
Horſe-tail, ſhrubby. 
Honey ſucbæ, evergreen. 
3 ay * d. 
toad leaved, 
"Thyme lexved. 
IT aur»flinus, common, 
Broad, or ſhining leavedy 
© Rough leaved, * * 
Oval leaved, 1 
| By broad leaved, 
arrow leaved, 


Surge, or wood laurel, 


— = 8 1 
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Ciftuz, or rock roſe, Knee Holm, knee holly, or buteber's 
Gum ciftus, with ſpotted flowers, broom, 
With plain white flowers,  Phillyrea, the true, 
Purple ſage leaved, Broad leaved, 
Male, with long hoary leaves, Privet leaved, 
Male Portugal, Prickly leaved, 
ay leaved gum, Olive leaved, 
With yy willow on lev Gold edged, 
Black Silver edged, 
Wired 8 Roſemary lea ved. 
Purple, or true gum ciſtus of Privet, evergreen Italian, 
Crete, Gold and filver ſtriped. 
With ſome other varieties. Purſlain-tree, ſhrubby purſlaine 
che, Neapolitan, | Phlomiz, or Jeruſalem ſage, 
: anary, Narrow leaved, 
Siberian and Tartarian. Broad leaved, 
Coronilla. narrow leaved, Roſe, the'evergreen. 


Rhodedendron, dwarf coſe bay. 
Savin, common, 

Striped leaved, 

Silver ſtriped,” 
. Cr © woah 


— — Greed 
5 0 Crete 


3 
oe 7 Mont pelier. 
Pyracantha. i 
Medicago, moon trefoil. 
Bi ignonia, the evergreen, 
Tutſan, or parle |: leaves. 
Rag-wort, the fea. 


 Wormwoed, the lavender leareds © 


„common, 


7 Lier of ſuch W. and Sun uns that may be raiſed 
from Seed, and whoſe Seeds may be 3 at the 
great Seed Shops, and of many * Nuchry- 


Gardeners about London. 


ARBUTUS. 


Aſd, tangent, 


Arm 


Acacia, three thorned, _ .. 
Andromeda  Arborea, or Carolina 


forrel-tret, _ 
Cahiculata, 


. is ; 
] al . * 


A EW or ar 


Mariana, ads 

Paniculata, 

But the three latter propagate 
pretty plenrifully by ſuckers. 
2 the evergreen, 
Anona, bard wW 

Common, TA 
Arbor vita, 

Chineſe, 
Arbor J ude, 


Benjamin- tree. 
Bladder-nut. 8 
| m_—_ yellow Spaniſh, 
Silvery, or white Spaniſh 
White Portugals 
Beech, common. 
Axelea red, 
White. 
Bipnonia, ſcarlet, * 
ellow, 
Catalpa. | 
Bladder.ſeza, common, 
Pocock' e, i 
Scarlet. 
Birch, comman, . 
Black Virginia; 
Lenta. 0 . 
us, or rock - 1 
5 or purple, alł the forts, 
White, all the ſorts, * 


Cretan, or true gum ciſtus of the 
85 with deep purple flo). 


Willow-leaved gum ciſtus, with 
"oo white flowers and purple 


mh 8 


Eu 


Mul 
| Map, halo, 


Pe Azarole, large; 


" Nettle-trees 


* 


Food, „ e 
ed flalked, 3; 
Canada, CP | 


Cytiſſus, 05 Nell N 

12 ulii, ; 
Tartarean, 
Nigricum, or black, _ 
Laburnury common, . 
Long ſpik 6 BY . 

Candle-berry Myrth, broad tay 
Evergreen. | 


| Ma xereon, red, 


White: 5 
Ln Shad 
ite; : 
Chamerbodedentlron.” ; 
us, broad leaved, 
Climbing, 1 
American. TI | Aa 


Norway, 

Sugar, 

Sycamore, , | 

Dwarf, een FOE! 

Pyracantha, 

Medlar, 2 
Hacut born. my 


Magnolia, laurel leaved,. 
Meet ſcented, , 


Blue, 

Umbrella. 
Ni Harrow. © 
P lane tree, oriental, 

Occidental, 
Robinia, falſe acacia, 
Larch, common, 
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Bird - cherry: . Weymouth pine, 
8 Eg h, | — OY n 
arge French, 8 Frankincęnſe, 
American, . eaſter or wild, 

Hiccory, the t tha: Jerſey, 
thick Swamp, 
Shag bark, ; _ Virginia three leaved, 
Holly, come, Aleppo, 
Carolina broa leaved e 14 Prickly leaved, 
Nee Mogho, 
Swediſh, 36: Cimbro. 
Spaniſh, 3 F. irs, Balm of Gilead, 
Italian, Silver, 
Cedar of Virginia, red, add 55 Black ſpruce, 
Whate. Hemlock ſpruce, 
Kaimia, broad leayed, White ſpruce, 
Thyme leaved, Red. 
Olle leaved, OA Soffafras. 
g=. Spaniſh, __. . Sumach, Carolina, 
hinquapin, Stag's-horn, 
Horſt Cheſnuts, N 7 Piflacia, 
Scarlet, | | Viburnum. 
— amber, Peron Plum. 
pericum, broad leayed, . Pomegranate. 
Pink coloured. | 2 Perennial. 
Pilac, blue, NHioneyſuclhles. 
White. Paobnſonia. 
£ ri vet. Cepbalant bus. 
. frutex. ; R oſes, 
elo. Catægus, or wild ſervice, 
Falfs. * IT — 
Kidney-bean- tree, Carolina. „5 aple leaved, 
New. ; Coe ockſpur haw, : 
Scorpion ſena. , Virginia l azarale, 


Pines, Scotch, , A 
Scotch fir, F 


& pad 


PLANTS. 


* SE ac 


ALIS r of - Faviih: being a choſen collection of "N 
beſt Sorts of theis ſeveral Kinds; n 


ſuch as 


merit r 4 


APPLES une Gn. 40 
1 — 


, 


1 
Sh 


Golden pippin, 37 
Kentiſh pi nein, ; 
Holland, ditto, 


Nonpareil, 


it's. 


Royal ruſſet, 


Wheeler, fs 


[TY 


Golden ruſſet, 
Dutch codlin, 
Kentiſh codlin, 
Cat's head, 
Colden rennet, 
Freach pippin, 
Winter pearmain, 
Loan 8 pear main, ; 
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Baking Pears, black pear of 9 


Cluſter pearmain, 
Spencer's hippie, 
Scarlet pearmain, 
Fearn's pippin, 
Lemon pippin, 
Winter greenio 
White Sala * 
Atomatic ruſſet, : 
Queening, the winter, 


— 

2 red, 
hite ditto, 

* Quince apple, 
Margate, 
Flanders pippin, 

| Kirkin, or kirton pippin, 
Winter greening, 
Stone pippin, 
Maſgille, 
Praiſe worthy, 
Italian apple, 
None ſuch, 
Kitchen rennet. 

Pears, little muſcat, 
Green chiſſel, 
Catherine, 
og, moons. 


uiſſe madame, 
Windſor » 


Groſſe blanquette, 
ry de roy, 
hite beury, 
Winter beury, 
Or oſſe muſcat, 
Autumn muſcat, 
Orange bergamot, 
Hamden's bergamoty 
Autumn ditto, 


Great ruſſolet,, 
Winter boneretien, 
Summer. boncretien 
Spanish ditt, 
utump ditioy 
. — Jean, 
Morquiſe, 


Devionett, 
Winter nn 
Creſan, 

Colmar, 
Vergoleuſe, 
St. Germain, 
Lent, St, Germain, 
Swan eggs 
Ch 


Catharine, 


Apricots, early du, * 


49% 
ceſter, 

Parkinſon's warden, 

Uvedale's, St. Germain, 


Double flower, 
Cadillac, 


Plums, green gages 2 


Orleans, 

Farly Morocco, 

Drop d'or, 

White bonum wegen, 8 

Red bonum W or impe- ' 


rial, 


| Royal dauphin, 
| TRI, blue, 


veen mother, 
Queen mother, 
Roche corbon, 1 
La royal, COTE TS» 
Apricot plum, 
Azure native, or blue . 


» 


Peaches, nutmeg red, 


White, ditto, 
Early Anne, 
Red Magdalen, 


White, ditto, 


Nivette, 7 | g l 


Nobleſs, 


Early Newington, 


Old Newington, 
French mignone, 
Admirable, 
Chancen, 
Millet's mig 
Incomparable, 


: Bell garde, 


Royal George, 

Pavie royal, 

Bourdina, | 1 
Montauban, | 
Violet, 


Porrugal, 


Turky, 1 <A 


Nefarines 
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Nefarine, early nutmeg, 

Newington, 

Red Roman, 

Violet, 

Scarlet, 

Elruge, 

Tewple, 

Brunion, 

Italian, 

Cherries, early May, 
May dukes, 
Arch-duke, 
Harriſon's duke, 
White heart, 
Bleeding heart, 
Adam's crown. heart, 
Ox heart, 


Figs, common blue, 
ly. long blue, 

Laige white, 

Large Genoa, 

Brunſwick, 

Marſcilles, 

Cyprian, 

Brown iſchia, . 

Brown Malta, nn 
Grapes, white ſweet water, 

Black ſweet water, 

Black July, IT 

Black cluſter, h 

White muſcadine, 

White cryſtal, - 

Black Muſcagine, 

Black Burgundy, <- | 

White Chaſſelas, — 

Frontiniac, red, , lie, 

1 4 He burgh 

ed Ham 
Hack Henbergbh. 

Mulberries, the white, 
the red, 0 
— khe black. 


n 
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Medlars, the Dotch. - , 
Nottingham, or Engliſh, 
Quince, the Portugal, 
Apple quince, 
Pear quince, ' 
Walnuts, the thin ſhelled, 
F renc h, 
. 


cal, the ee or $pandt 

weet, 

Filberts, large red ſkinned 22. 
White ſkinned, © 
Common hazle nut, 
Barcelona nut, large. 

Cooſeberriet, ſmall early red, 
Smooth green, 

Hairy green, 

Large Dutch red, 

Common hairy . 
— I 

eow, 
Las — 


Curraati, common red, 


Champaign red, 
rge white, or grape, 
mmon white, | 

Black, f 


R 5 red fruit, | 
hite fruit, © 
Double bearing, producing frat 


twice in the ſummer, 
Strawberries, the ſcarlet, | 
The red wood, . | 
White wood, * ia ; 
— 2 hy 2 
hill, very t, 
Large Carolina, + 


Pine pole firawberry, with green 
fruit, e 


Red fruit, beth of a rich flavour. 
Alpine prolific, or everlaſting 
ſtraw „ called ſo from its 
long bearing, which is com- 
monly from June till Novem- 
ber ; and, if mild weather, till 
near Chriſtmas. Two are, 
the N the white, - 955 


+ Þ 
* . 


TT Nt FT ALE 
Alte 
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A LrsT of hardy Perennial and Biennial FLower 
Pl Au rs, cultivated in England, a nee 
Plants for Pleaſure Gardens. ö N 


ASTER, or flar-wort, '  Pyramidal, or ſteeple, . 

Large blue Alpine, tender, 
Common ftar-wort, called Mi- Canary, muſt have n in 
chaelmas daifies, winter. 7 ; 
Early Pyrenean, | Canterbury Bells, 
Aſter linarifolius, or toad's flax Blue, 
leaved, , - White, 
Blue Italian ſtar-wort, Calths, marſh marigold, PEN 
. Cateſby's ſtar-wort, flower. 
Dwarf narrow leaved ſtar wort. Caſſia of Maryland, $9422 Sig 
Midſummer ſtar- wort, | Carnations, or . n 
Autumnal white ſtar - wort, with Common fingle, : 
broad leaves, Common dauble, WT, 
Broad leaved tripoliflori, Flakes, 
Virginia ſtar - wort, with ſpiked Bizars, 
blue flowers, + Piquettes, | 
- Early large blue ſtar wort, Painted lady, 

: Roſe ſtar wort, The four laſt are finely variegated 
Lateſt ſtar-wort, with narrrow double flowers, and of each 
leaves, and large blue flowers. many beautiful varieties, 

Talleſt, New England ſtar- wort, Pinks, double n eye, 3 
Red flowering. Dobſon, ; 

There are ſeveral other ſpecies of 0 Deptford, k 
ſtar- wort of leſs note. Cob, white, „„ 

Apocymum, dog'+-bane, | Red cob. e 
Red flowering, 11 White ſhock, e 
1 coloured, 83 ö Damaſk, 7 
Syri Mountain, 5 

So, alles. large veined leaved, Matted, 

at, ſwallow-wort, - Old man's 
hite, 1 Painted lady, 1 
Yellow. -*- 2 { Clove pink,... WR 
2 age? =_ * Keeet 2 "he dauble 8 | 
Apr, white | Double purple, > 
low, 1 e Double roſe, 3 4 
Violet. ; ' Double variegated, 

Boedelor's Button, n Loi a 
Double red, 4 8 White, La 
Double white. Variegated or painted lady. TOR 

Borage, the Eastern, or Conſtanti- Vall. Flexwers, double . an 
no Doudle yellow, | 

Doibh ray Robin. ** e white, | | 

Campanula, or bell-flower, - 4 2 
Double blue, -ftowers, —.— 

Double White, Tech kae, | . 4 7 


Double blue and white netile — "i KPA; 
—— a Furple 


Purple double, 
White double, 
Striped double, 
Scarlet Couble, 
Single of esch ſort. 

French Keneyſuckle, ed, 
White. 

Tree Primroſe, broad leaved, 
Reg ſtalked, 
Dwarf. 

Lichnidia, early blue, 


Spotted ſtalked, with purple 


ſpikes of flowers. 

Virginia, with large umbele, 

Low ai ing purple, 

_ Carolina, with gif Giningleaves, 

and deeper pu 25 flowers. 

Cyanus, broad leave 

Narrow leaved, 
Lychms, or campion, 

Single ſcarlet lychnis, 

Double ſcarlet lychnis. 
Roſe campion, fangle, 

Double, 

Caichfly, with double towers, 
Hepaticas, fingle white, 

Single blue, 

Single red, 

Double red, 

Purple, with broadeſt * 

Large yellow, 
Trailing ſtripes yellow, wt 


Many other varieties, with pur- 


ple, biue, anc white flowers. 
Linaria, toad fl x, large feet 
ſcented purple. 
Bee Larkſpur. 
Fraxinella, white, 
Red 


Gentiana, great yellpw, 
Gentianellu, 

Globularia; — daify.. 
F. ox -glove, red 9 

Wh ite, ** 

Iron coloured. 
Perennial Sun- 7 
Dou ode yok ? 

Cyclamen, _ 
White, ; 

Goldy Locks. 

Chelone, white, . 


Ned. 
Lilly of the rally, comme, 
Double Rag, an 


Jacca, Americin knap-weeds 
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Solomon's Seal, ſingle, 
Double. 


Tilapendulo, or drep-wort, 


Columbin-s, common blue, 
Double red, 
Double white, 
Double ſtriped, 

Starry, double and fin * | 
Early flo wetin- hn | 
Thaliftrum, feathered n 
Pulſetilia, blue paſque flower. 
Helly bett, double red; | 

Double white, 
Double yellow, | % 
Orabus, bitter veteh. 


Saxafrage, double white, 
Veronica, upright blue, 


Dwarf blue, 
. Hungariap, 
Bluſh. 
Golden Rod, many varieties. 
Valerian, res garden valerian, 
White garden. 
Rudbekia, Americas fun-flower, 
Dwarf Virginia, with large yel- 
low flowers, - 
"Dwarf Carolin“, with narrow 
red reflexed petals, and purple 
 forets, 62.248 
i visite —＋ yellow rays 22 


red floret 
Tall y« low, Nn purple talke, 
and heated leavers 
Taller, with yellow. flowery and 
late five labed leaves,.. and 
thoſe on the. ſtalk fingJe, _ | 
. yellow, wich narrawes. 
WH which ave: all of fire. 
obes, 


' , Pulmonaria, „ <aqs7t 


Common, 8 
American. 8 1 


+ Monaraa, purple, 3 


Scarlet. 
Epbemeron, ſ. 3 or Toner, 
of a day, 
White, | W , #2 * f 


1 


Primroſe, double yeho -w. L 
Double (carter, | » 
White. | 


; Polyanthus, many varietivy, 6 
Auriculas, n 5 
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Fiolets, doub'e blue, 
Double white, 
Violet the major. 


or none ſo pretty. 


American forked, 

Aconite, monk t- hood, or wolf's- 
bane 

Blue an RS 

Yellow, | 

White, - 

Wholſema wolf s-bane, 
Helicbore, or bear's foot, 

Common black hellebore, 

Green flowered, 
Chrifmas Roſe. 
Winter Aconite, 
White Hellabore. 
Geranium, crane bill, 

Bloody crane dil, | 

Blue, 

— 

adder cup 

Daifes, common 
dajfies, 2 
White, 
' Double variegated, » 
— daiſies, white and 


Ban and chicken, white and rad. 
_Ferula, fennel giant. 
Ranuncu{uſerz or craw-foot, 
Double yellow crow-fogt, - 
Double white mountain ranun- 
culus, 
Eaſtern, with 
flower, 
Porky, or Turban ranunculus, 
wich a large red flower. 


woble red garden 


a large yellow 


' 
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Perfian, innumerable yarieties, 
Peony, double red, | 
Double white, 
Double purple, 
Male, with largle ingl ers 
ee: ſmelling F 
uble roſe · coloured, | 
Silpbium, baſtund chr ſanthemum. 
Iris, flower -de-luce, or flagge, 
The German violet 
Variegated, or Hungarian, purple 
and yellow, 
Chalcedonian iris, 140 
Greater Dalmatian 
There — ſeyeral other varieties 
of iriſes, all very hardy plants. 
Cardinal F, lower, ſcarlet, 5 
Blue. Ws \ — 
Rockets, double whites 
Balm of Gilead, ſweet ſcented, 
Everlaſting Pea. \ 
Eupotorium, ſeveral varieties. 


_ purple, 
White, 


Zeingo, blos, | . . 


Mountain, purple, and violet; 5 
There are ſome other 
Sna Dragon, or bean N 
ed, £43 
Variegated, Fx) 8 
Moth Mullics | 
Cp purple topped, . 
ellow slutinous, | 
White, N 4 
Blue, | 
There are forer other naretles 


7 bed, king's \ ſpear, 

vpines, perennial, blue flower. 

Ononis, 2 — 3 
Large yellow flower. 


* 
— — — 0 — 


5 * 
! + 


A Lis r of ſuch Biennial and perennial Pri«vrs 28 
may be raiſed from Seed, and which merit Places in 
Gardens as ornamental P.anrs, i | | 


WALL FLOWERS, the bloody, 
double and ſingle, ; 
Common yellow, double, 


Single, 
White. 


Stock Fuly flowers, the . 
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The queen, 
White, | 
Purple, 


- — 


Deep red, | 

Common 3 : 
Tudia Pink, double und fimyle. 
Carnation, different N- uiſint 
22 from ſeed. 
Piat: 
pos, fingle. 

Scarlet Lychnis, the fingle. 

Valtrian the * Greek, | 


Iron . = inwarh » 
N Honeyſuckle, the red, 
ite, 4 
Hollybecks, the red, 
£ — — 192 


Snap Dragon. 15.5 
Peronicas, the Hangariany | 
The Welſh,.' ---+ | 
Long ſpiked, 5 ; 
Hone » or ſattin flower; 
the double fried, 


8 
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Canada eolumbiaes. 
mala, the pyramidal | with 
blue flowers, 

Common, or peach * with 
blue flowers, 

The ſame, with white flowers. 


Mont" s-Heod, or aco- 


nite, 
Blue, 
Yellow, 
White, 
NR many varieties, arifing 
from ſeed. 


Auriculas, many varieties, arifing 


from feed. 


Piorie double and fingle, 


Globe Thiſtle. | 
Tree malloxy. g. 
Clara, the purple, 

Red topped, - ' 
Gleobularia, or blue daily. 


Horned 1 7 
Gentian, the Virginia. 


Dra 0 Head the 
Sweet 8cabis 1 


Balm of 


4 or a. the e white, 
3 


C ——— or ſow-bread: 9 \ 
— or bear's breech. 
Alis, flag leaved. | 


— f * = OR 


cs 


'A Lin of Bulbous 


— 


12 


and Tuberous Rooted- 


FLOWER PLANTS. : 


»AMARYLLIS, lily daffodil, 
Autumnal yellow narciſſus, 
Spring yellow naxcifſus,. 
Belladonna lily, 
. - Atamuſeo lily, 
Guernſey lily, 
acobza lily, 
exican lily, 
Ceylon lily, — 
Barbados red ys 


The two firſt of theſe are very 
hardy; the third, fourth, and 
fifth, ſhould be kept in to be 
ſheltered from froſt ; the other 
Four muſt de kept in pott, and 
placed in the ſtove, See their 
ſeveral reſpe ive articles. 

Crocus, vernales, ot ſpring err 
Common yellow, 
Large yellow, ; 

; Cracus, 


— 
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Yellow with black ares, 
White, 
Blue, Be white woe As | 
. Deep blue, 
N _ blue, 
% hite, with purple bottom, 
ſtlriped, 
Ceream coloured. 
. flowering Crocus, of the 
following 9 
True ſaffron crocus, with blueiſh 
flower and golden ſtigma, 
ich is theſaffron, 
Common autumnal crocus, with 
dcep blue flowers, i 
With Night blue flowers, | 
Many flowered, 
Snow Drop, the ſmall ring flower- 


Ps 
— Grea 3 ** with 


angular ſtalks, a foot high, and . 


— two or three flowers in each 
heath. 
" Taller great ſnow - drop with 
many flowers. | 
lum, or ſtar of enden, 
Great white pyramidal, with 
narrow leaves, > 
White, with broad ſword-ſhaped 
leaves ſpreading on the ground, 
Yellow, 
Pyrenean, with whitiſh green 
flowers, 
Star of Naples, with hanging 
;- | flowers. 
Middle, or umbellated, producing 
its flowers in umbels or ſpread- 
irg branches at the top of the 
-- talk. 
Low yellow umbellated, 


Erithronium, dens canis, or a % 


tooth, 
Round leaved, with red flowers, 
The ſame, with white rd 
The ſame, yellow, 0 
Long narrow leaved, with purple 
— with white flowers, 
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Common blue grape . 
White, 
An coloured, 
Woo feathered „ein, 
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19 


ple, 
2 or * — with 
ull purple o ers, . 
bs with large pumple 
57 „ yellow | been. 1 
tribeady. _ 
Greater African meſrerks; wich 
- ſulphur coloured flower. 
Fritillario, checquered tulip, 
Early purple, variegated, or che- 
gquered with White, 
Black, wry waged with yellow 
. ſpots, 
- Yellow; chequered with pen, | 
- Dark purple, with yellow ſpots, 
= flowers growing 6 inan * 


— 2 


. 
Yellow Ariped, De 
Sulphur coloured, | 
Large flowering, . 
Double of each lh 
Crown upon crown, or with " . 
whore of flowers, 
Triple crown upon cron, 
with three tier of kern obe 
above another, 
Gold ſtriped leaved, 
Silver ſtriped leaved. 

Tulip, early dwarf tulip, - 

* late, or men common tus 
1 
Dou le tulip. 

Of the two firſt there is an a infinite. 
variety; floriſts reduce them to 
the following claſſes, of each of 
which are many intermediate da- 
rieties, varying in their ſtripes. 

Early, yellow and red ſtriped, * 

hite and-red ſtriped, , 
White and purple firiped, 
White and roſe ſtriped. 


Mujer, the grape or feathered Tall, or late flowering, with whits 


- ky acinth, 


bottorns, ow with brown, 


— 
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White batten, ſtriped with 
dark brown, 
—_ bottoms, ſtii pad with vio- 
let of drown, 
| White bottoms, ſtriped with red 
- of vmillien. 


Yellow bottom, fried with 
2 — coleurs, ' called bi- 


Double Tale, yellow and red, 
White and red. 
ladielyz, copnflag, or ſw ard lily, 
Comments with ſord-ſhaped 
leaves, and a reddiſh purple 
flower ranged on one - fide of 


dhe talk, 
© The fame with white flowers, 
Atalian,' with reddiſh flowers 
5 _ on both ſides of the 


"The ſame with white flowers, 
Stat red of Byzantium, _ 

1 Witz. narrow grefly lesves, and 
an incarnate or fleſh · coloured 
flower, 

pl Wh channelled pn eg 

four edged leaves, two dell 
ſhaped flowers on a able, 

Great Indian, 

- Ffnemonie, wood n with 

blue flowers, 
White flowers, 
Red flowers, - 
Double white. & - 
Garden Double Anemonie, with erim- 
-» fon flowers, 


Red and white ſtriped, 
„Red, white, and putple, 
Roſe and white, 
Blue, ſtriped with white, 
Ronwncilus, Turky, with a fingle 
» alk, and large double bhleod- 
red flower, yy 
- Perſian, - with - branching ſtallcs 
and large double flowers, of 
hieb are innumerable verie- 
ties, of all colours and vatie- 
gat ons to the amount of many 
hundreds, with maſt beautiful 
Rn Tb 17 
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Broad leayed American, 


1 80 
ug, allium, ſpecies of rarlick pro - 
ducin 


PLANTS. 
Very double flowers, 
Semi, or half double. 2 
The double are ds een beet!” 
ful, and are propagated by off- 
ſets: they prodyce no feed ; 
that being produced anlyin the 
.femi Gower, by (owing 
- of which all the ne varieties 
of double flowers aze obtained. 


Pancratium, ſea \daffodil, common 


white ſea naxciſſus, with many 
flowery in a ſheath, and 1 
ſhaped leaves, 
Sclavonian, with taller tems and 
many white flowers, and word. 


with 
larger white flowers, eight or 
ten in a ſheath, 


. . - Mexican, with two flowers, 


Zeylon, with one flower, 
Broadiſh roundiſh leaved of Am- 
boyna, with many flowers, 


Carolina low ſea dafiodrl, with 


narrow leaves and many 

flowers. . ' 

The two ſirſt are hardy, and ſuc- 
_ceed in the full ground z but 
the other require to de kept i in 


g ornamental flowers. 
Great broad Jeaved, with lity 


flowers, 
Broad leaved, with white flowers 


in large round umbels, . 
Smaller white Gundellorat, 
Purple, 

Role coloured. 


Fameria Bulboſay or bulbous root 


fumatory, 
Greater purple, 
Hallow rooted, b 
Ametican, with a forked flower. 


Narciſſus, or daffodil, common dau- 


ble yellow daftogil, 
Single yellow, with the middle 
cup as long «s the petals,' 


| Whites) with yellow cups, 


Douh 


wi 
Commen prone babies, with 


flow a 
— Double 


\ 


* ſeveral py, one 
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Double white nareiſſus, 
Incomparable, or great nonſuch, 
with double flowers, 
With fingle flowers, 
Hoop-petticoat nareiſfus, ot ruth- 
—— daffodil, with the mid- 
dle cup larger than the petals, 
and very broad at the brim, 
Daffodil, with white refleted pe- 
tals, and golden cup, 
White daffodil, with purple cups. 
Narciſſus, called bogen nareiſ- 
ſus, having many ſmall flowers 
on a ſtalk : of this are the fol- 
lowing varieties; | 
White, with white cups, 
Yellow, with yellow cups, | 
Whie, with yellow cups, 
White, with orange cups, 
White, wich ſulphur colouted 
cups, 
Yellow, with! caps, 


Yellow, with fulphar colouied 
cups, 
Wh leerer intermedlite varie- 
ties. 
Jona, common fingle, 
Large fingle, * i 3 
Common double, | 
Double, with large round roots, 
for blowing in glaſſes, 


—_— the lily, common white 


With ſpotted or ſtriped flowers, 

Wich double flowers, - 

With ſtriped leaves, | 

White lily, with hanging or pen- 
dant flowety, 

Common orange lily, with large. 
ſingle flowers, 

With double flowers, 

With ſtriped leaves, 


Fiery, bulb bearing Illy, pra- 


dueing bulbs zt the joints of 
the ſtalkt, 

common narrow leaved, 

Greater broad leaved, 

Many flowered, 
Hoary, 

'Mirtagon lily, ſometimes called 
Turk's 5 from the reflexed 
poſition of their flower leaves; 
there are many varieties, and 

' which differ from the other 
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[ſorts of lilies, in Having the 


petals of their flowers reflexed 
oy turned backward, OS. 
'The varieties are, 

N red martagon, with 


| Hafrow ſparſed leaves, or ſuch 
_ as grow without order all over, 

the jm, Jas 

Dodab martagon, 

White, 
1 * 
ite ſpotted, 

Scarlet, with broad" "ſpares 
leaves, © 

Bright red, may fowardd, of 
pompany, with fort gr. * 
| - —_ 


2 * ee ee wherls 


Grew hh with pyrithidal 9 


mage 
| Putt al It dark ſpots and 
-y leaves in whorls tbund 


6 ll, or mol _ 
Toth 
White | _ Tork's cap, 
Canada martagon, with 
large n 
in whorls, 
Campſchatenſe martagon, me 
erect bell. ſnaped flowers 
Philadelphia martagon, with ö 
erect bright purple flowers. 


w 


Squille, 2 e common 1 


hyacin' a lily" roat 
blue 3 
Peruvian or broad leaved FT 5 
_ of Peru, with blue _ 
ax 
With white flowers, | | 
0 re, 
ſue, 
Autumnal ſtarry hyactath, : 
Larger . farry blue rale 4 - 
Byzantium N 
Pirte Nr fiower of Petu, 
Italian blue ſpiked ſtar WARY 
Aſpbedel Lily, African blue, wil 
a tuberous root, 
Broad leaved purple; with a bul- | 
bous root, 
Afiatic, with white umbels and 
bulbous root; - 


A 


BY 
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.A N with large white um- 
els and bulbous root, 
The firſt of theſe require ſhelter 
from froſt ; and the other three 
. require the conſtant protection 
of a ſtove; they make. a fine 
appearance in flower. | 
The 7 wberoſe, or tuberous Indian 
hyacinth 3 it produces a tall 
tem, three or four feet high, 
adorned with . many white 
flowers of great fragancy, 
The varieties are, 


Fine double tuberoſe, 
. Single tuberoſe, . _. 
Small flowered, 
Striped leaved. 
Tris Bulboſa, bulbous iris, Perſian, 
with three ere blue am 
; . called ſtandards, and three re- 
- flexed petals called falls, which 
are variegated, called Pezfian 
bulbous iris, with a | variegated 
flower, 
| Common narrow layed bulbous 
iris, ** a blue flower, 


White, 

- Yellow, 

. Blue, with white 1 OY | 

Blue, with yellow falls, 

Greater broad leaved bulbous iris, 
with a deep blue flower, 


right purple. 


ted, 
Yar 


flowers. 
Purple, 
"Of the above there are many in- 
termediate varieties, 
* the eaſtern, wich large 
ers, 
Of theſe are many varieties, re- 
duced by floriſts to the follow- 
© ing claſſes; and of which 
are innumerable , intermediate 
* ſhades. 
Of double ſorts there ae, 
Blues, 
Purple blues, 
— 12 | 


ai idle qe; 1 


4 3 SK 


with broad and almoſt 
plain or flat le a ves, with blue 
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Whites, with red eyes, 


Whites, with violet or wax 


Whites, "with d colowel gies, 
Whites, with ſcarlet eyes, 


. Reds, 
| Incarnate, fleſh or roſe coloured. 


Of ſingle ſorts there are, 


Blues, of 3 * as abote, 


Whites, 


With many intermediate "Ig 
or varieties. 


Hyacinth, of the common ſmall 


ſorts are the following, 

Common Engliſh, with blue 
flowers arranged on one wor 
1 . 


Ba Bell-haped blue hyacinth, with 


flowers on every fide the ſtall, 
Bel1- ſhaped peach-coloured, with 
flowers on one fide the talk. 


_ Hyacinth, yd. an obſolete or 


£ 


faded purple fl _ 


3 on 
Ay Foes by. 0 2 or 


the —— 2 ſucceed in any 
. ſituation, in the common bor 
ders, or between ſhrubs. 


Leontice, lion's leaf, Wr yellow, . 


EU. 


22 pale yellow, with — 
ed foot ſtajks to the leaves. 

. Theſe are tuberous x000ted plants, 
and are ſcarce in England. 


— 3 foot- ta 


Cyclamen, ſow-bread, European or 


common autumn flowering, 
with a purple flower, and an- 
gular heart-ſhaped lea ves, 

The ſame, with à black flower, 


The ſame, with white flowers, 


Red x ſpring flowering, with heart- 


leaves marbled * 
— 
Entire white ſweet ſmelling. 
Purple winter flowering, with 
plain orbicular ſhining green 
leaves, 


; Purple round leayed e ye 


1 


* ; 't 


* 
4 
1 
. 4 1 


Ls 
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Small, or anemonit rooted, with kept in pots to be occaſionally 
fleſh coloured flowers appear- ſheltered ; but all the others 
ing in autumn. will ſucceed i in a warm border 


Theſe plants have large round | © -under a wall. 1 
"foltd roots, the "flowers and Lily Juperk; or n red, vith 


leaves riſe immediately from long leaves, | 
the root, Blue, with oval leaves. 
The two firſt varieties are hardy 3 3 Corona Regalit, or royal crew. 


the three Perſian ſorts are im- * W Uu i 
* of W n and * 1 | 1 


2 5 


5 
i 


* ” 8 
F * 
— CIS Oo i... 9 th. 
TT" Y KEY * 9 * Wannen; 


6 50 * „ 


A LisT of Annual Flower PranTs; that i is, tl h 
© as come up, flower, produce Seeds, nd die the ſame 
Year, and which muſt therefore be raiſed every Year 
from Seed; and the Sorts hẽre mentioned are proper 

"as ornamental PLANTS for F lower Gardens. 


* * 


We 6 vide them | into three different Heads or Claſſes; oh 
is, the tender and more curious Kinds; the hardier-and 


more common Ns; the hardieſt and moſt e 
Kinde. | 


The firſt following are the more curious and tender r Kinds, 


FIRST CLASS. 3 
AM ARANTHUS, re, — the double em 


Bicolor. | Double 22 N 
Bock's-comb, ananas, 8 Nelungela, or egz- plant, the purple, 
The red, | White. 
Purple, . >... . | e 
Yell... i, | | purple, : 
Dwarf. / : 2 — „ r N 
Globe Amaranthus, t he ſtriped, ouble 1 
8 . [ieee Plants, or een. 
N > . Senfitive Pant, ,  _ 5 
pike... ni PE * Humble Plant. z ; ' 243% 
2 


"The above ill require- to Wy we” brought Bread "ls bet bed 
See the articles of tender or curious annyals,, in February, Mareh, April, 
May, and june; but the ſenſitive and humble plants, after being reared 
as above, ſhould always be continued either in a glaſs-ciſe, green-houſe, 
or garden - frame under glaſſes, otherwiſe N : their ſenſation, and 
nn mY 


un, 4 . , . . % 


* „ 


* % * . . 4 * : . wy 4 
N . " * a ” * 
= . * 
5 4 % 1 . 0 F< 2 * = * . - 
* * 3 „ ts v» » TY SECOND 
* * 
* 

. 


"i 
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SECOND CLASS or ANNUALS, 


The following are ſomewhat hardier than the forego- 
ing, but in order to have them flower in any to- 
lerable time in the ſummer, they ſhould be firſt 
raiſed in > moderate Hot -· bed, and afterwards tranſ- 
planted into the Borders, Beds, or Pots, &c? See 
" the Articles of hardier Annuals, in March, April, 

and May. 


Irre AN . 
Yellow, 2 

Pront Marked, the Bo 

10 — — — f . 

eet {ſcented 

China er, th the double, 
Double purple, 
Double whate, 


ſtriped. 

Mer of Pals, the fed een 
Yellow ftriped. . 
1 tubed. 

Chryſanthemum, double 19 

Seweet Sultan, che m_— 
White, 

Red. ; , | X 

Tatian Pink; . 

84 | Single, | 

Alkekengi. 


Palma Cbr ifi, the enten; with, 


lafge prey leaves, 


Tall red ftalked, with vey large 


green leaves, 
Smaller green, 


ave... :/ 
1125 plants of palma 8 
grow from three to eight or 


ten feet high, and are princi- 
pally cultivated for their tall 


growth, together with the 
beauty of their palmated leaves, 


9 ne 


* 


te 


of Which, including their 
lobes, will meaſure near two 
feet, and ſometimes more, 


Tobacco. long leaved Virginia, 


Broad leaved, 
Love 1 — ith fruit, 
,\ with red 
c lo Fruit. 
Gourds, round ſmooth oranges 
Rock or warted, 
ear-ſhaped . 
ear - ſhaped ftri 
Stone · coloured, 
Horn, or long gourd. 


| | Manerdics Balſamina. 


P. trficaria, > 


Indian Corn, the tall, 


Dwarf, | 7 * 
Con volvulus, ſcarlet flowered. * 


' + Yellow Balſam, or touch me not. 


Capſicum, the long red podded, 
Long yellow podded, ; 
Red, mort, thick. — pots,” 
With heart-ſhaped 
With cherry-ſha froth, red; 
Cherry-ſhaped fruit, yellow. 

Bafil, the common, or ſwest nds | 
Buſh baſil. | 

Zennia, red, 

. Yellow. | 

Tree-amaranthus,” 

Prince's feather 3 8 
Love lies a bleeding amaranthus. 
CO yellow, 


got Stock Fuly- 
, 7 . The 
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The double red, flowerleaf;t © 15219, 

Double white, With double and ſingle flowers. 
Double purple. The double of this ſort 8 
White Ten-week Stock, hide: a wall- pretty appearance, 


Note, The ten weeks will grow if ſown on a warm border CONT the 
end of March, and ſhould, be afterwards tranſplanted ; but by ſowing 
and bringing them forward in a hot-bed, they will flower ſooner by a 
month or fix weeks. 

The china aſter, chryſanthemume, white and purple ſultan, African 
and French Marigolds, and perficatia, will alſo grow in a wam border of 
natural earth, if ſown in April, and afterwards tranſplanted ; but they 
will not flower ſo foon by a month or fix weeks as when fown 9 eee 
ey forwarded in a hot-bed. 


THIRD CLASS or ANNUALS. 


The following are hardy ANNUALs requiring no aſſiſt- 
ance of artificial Heat, but ſhould all, or at leaft 
moſt of them, be ſown in the Places where it is de- 
ſigned they ſhall flower. See the Articles of HarpyY - 
ANNUALS, in March, April, and * 


ADO NI Fleer, or flos Adonis, Double corn poppy, 


the ted flowering, | Horned poppy. 
F The yellow. | 323 Major. 
andy Tuft, the large, inor, 
nd Tf s Striped, 
0 White. White, 
Lariſpur, the double roſe, Scarlet, 
Double branched, Starry Scabious, 
Large blue double, Hawk: weed, the yellow, 
| Double white, | Purple, or red, ted 
Lupines, the roſe; | Spaniſh. 
Large blue, * Carthamus Tinforia, or ſaffron» 
Small blue, flower, 
Yellow, . Nofiuntium; the large, 
White, Small, 
Scarlet, Corinthe Major, or honey-wort, 
Marbled. Tangier Peas, 
Sun- flower, the tall double, Scpcet Peas, the painted lady, 
Double dwarf. The purple, : 
Lavatera, red; Ft White. „ S 
White. Winged Pecs. 
Poppy, the double tall ſtriped car= N gella, or devil in a buſh, the long 
nation, blue or 
Dwarf firiped, The * 


Oriental | 
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Oriental mallow, curled, 
Venetian mallow, | 
Lobel; Catchfly, white and zed. 
Dwarf Lychnis. 
Fenus "Navel. Wort. 
ne Looking-glaſs. 
Vieginia Stack. 
Strawberry Sp inach, 
Noli me 2 — or touek me not. 
Panfies, or bent 's eaſe. 
. —.— 
erpillars 
Hed . Her plant, N | | 
979 or ſnap-dragon. 
Corn - Flower. 


| Iignonette, or Reſeda, 
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- Roman Nettle. 


Belvedere, or ſummer SS. 
.' Xerathemum, or eternal flowery red 


and white, 


. Garden, or common Marigold, che 


common ſingle, 
« Double orange, 
Double lemon coloured. 
Annual Cape Marigald, with a: vio» 
let and white flower. 
the ſweet 
nets, rr 
The upright, 
Purple Clary. 
Purple Rag - vort. 


2 the red, . eee the purple. 
tes ue. 
Blue. Capnoigee, or baſtard fumatory. 
"WOW FECAL ola 


A Lisr of . Sorts and 3 Varieties of Kitchen- 
Garden or Eſculent PLAN rs. 


ASPARAGUS, green Dutch, 
Graveſend. Jarge white, 
Batterſea, 


Art.chcke, globe, the largeſt * 


beſt Tort, 
French or oval. | 
Artichoke, the eben. 5 
Beans, early Mazagan, ſmalleſt, 
Early Portugal, or 12 ſmall, 
Small Spaniſh, 
Broad ditto, 
Nonpariel, : 
Long podded, 
Windſor, 
Toker, 
Sandwich, 
White bloſſomed, 
Red bloſſomed, 
Mumford, 
Willow leaved, 
Dwarf, being of very humble 


growth, growing from fix to 


ten or twelve inches high. 
Peas. early golden hotipur,carleft, 
N.chols's early, * 
Charlton hotſpur, T 
Maſter hotſpur, 
O:merot's hetſpur, 


Eſſex ridding, 

Nonpariel, 

Spaniſh morotto, 

Large marrowfat, 

Dwarf ditto, . 

Large crooked ſugar, 

Dwarf ditto, x 

Leadman's dwarf, beiog of wy 

low growth, 

Green roncival, 

White ditto, 

Crown, or roſe, 

Eee, 

Sickle, 

Union, 7 

The four laſt of which are culti- 

vated chiefly for eurioſity. 
W early liver- coloured 

dwarf, two ſorts, 

Early white dwarf, 

Batterſea white dark, 

Canterbury dwarf, 

Black ſpeckled dwarf, 

Red ſpeckled dwarf, 

Tawney dwarf, 


Large Dutch runners, 


Scarlet runners, 
Largeſt white runners, with __ 
Ce 
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like the ſcarlet, a great bearer 
and a fine eating bean. 
Trop early Dutch. white, the 
K ſort for gardens, particu- 
larly for the early crop, 
Common large white round, alſo 
Ns proper for pe 
Yellow,» good for eating, 
Large red | Norf orfolk field- * 
Large green round field=turnep, 
Long rooted, 
French, ſmall round, 
$ re round, for curioſity and 


Cavli — 2 * early, _ 
Late, 
Broccoli, early purple, 


e purple, 


reen, 

White, or raulifloser. 
Cabbage, ſmall early, 

Early dwarf ſugary 

Yorkſhire early, 
alterſea early, 

Either of the above four for the 
firſt crop. 

Early Rufſiz, not proper for a 
teheral crop, being ſmall, hut 
a very ſweet eating cabbagey 
and will came carlyy 

Long fided, 

Large ſugar loaf, 

Large hollow, 


Common, white round flat 


headed, 
Red Dutch. 
The laſt — if of the true 
is all over of a very deep 
ws red, with very thick 
= ; the baſtard, or dege- 
nerated ſorts, ate of a pale or 
faint red with thinner leaves, 
and the veins of which are 
whitiſh. 
Caobage, 
Tarn Cabbage, "with the Llanes 
part above ground, 
© Turnep-rooted cabbage, with the 
turnep part under ground. 
Cole tvor ti, the common open green. 
The Scotch purple 
But coleworts are now, for fa- 
mily uſes, generally raiſed 
from ſeeds of any of the forts 


of the beſt kinds of white cab- 
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bage ; but thoſe of the ſugar= 
lonf are preferable to all the 
others for ſweetneſs of eating, 
See Coleworts, Jane, July, 
and Auguſt. 

Sea Colew:rts | 

Cucumber, a ſhort prickly, 
Long prickly, 

White Turky, 

Green Turky, 

Smyrna. 

Onions, the Straſhurgh, 
White Spaniſh or ſilver ſkihnedy 
Portugal, 

Either of the above three for the 
main crop; but the firſt is the. 
veſt for long keeping, 

Spaniſh red, 

Welch onion. 

The laſt never bulb, fo are only 
ſown in Auguſt, are very early 
in the ſpring, for ſpring ule. 

Luck, London, 

French, 

Radiſb, early ſhort- top, with purpl2 

roots, 

With red roots, 

Salmon, or ſcarlet, 

Small round Naples, 
rooted, 

Long rooted white. 

Turnep-roxted Radiſp, the black, or 

black Spaniſh radiſh, 
Waite Spaniſh, or white turnep- 
rooted radiſh. 
ces, green cols, 

White ditto, 

Ree diuo, 

Aleppo or ſpotted, 

Common cabbage lettuce, 

Brown Dutch cabbage, 

White Dutch, 

Grand admiral or admirable, 4 
very large and fine ſort of cab- 

| bage-lettuct; it is greatly 
cutivated by the kitchen gar- 
deners about Londen, for their 
ſummer crop; is in perfection 
ia July and 22 

Silefia, 

Imperial, 

Capuchin, 

Honey, 

Curled, 

12 


white 
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Black Spaniſh | | 
Lap, or common, open lettuce, to 

ſow in the ſpring, to cut up 
young for ſallads. 

Celery, Italian, or common upritht, 
Solid leaved upright, 
Turnep-roo ed, called celeiiac. 
Curled leaved, 

Endive, green curled, beſt for the 

main crop, 

White curled, 

Dwarf curled. French, 

Batavian large upright, for au- 
tuma uſe, will not ftand the 
winter, uſed principally for 
ſtewing and for ſoups, 

Spirach, prickly, proper for the 
winter crop. See Auguſt, 

Round leaved, or ſmooth ſeeded 
for tbe ſpring and ſummer 
crops, 

French mountain, different from 
the above, but very good to 
eat, having very thick leaies, 
2y, green curled, for the main 

Yellow. 

Borecole, green, 

Red, 

Parſer, common plain leaved, 

utled leaved. 

Hamburg bParſley, having large roots, 
which is the part of the plants 
to be eaten. 

Cardcon, for the talks of its large 
leaves when blanched like 
celery. 

Fanechia, or French fennel, a plant 
for ſoup, when the ſtalks are 
blanched, | 

Pur ſlain, the golden, 

g Green. 

Both for fallads. 


' Creſs, the common, 


Curled, 
Broad lesved. 

Meuftars, brown, 
White, 

Corel, the common, 
French, or round leaved. 


A LIST or PLANTS. 


Cand z» Or Cretean. 

Carn Sallad, or lamb's lettuce, to 
yo ſown for winter and ſpring 
uſe, 

Beet, red, cultivated for its roots, 

White, 

Green. 

The two laſt of which are culti- 
vated for their leaves in ſoups, 

Chervil, for ſallads and ſoups. 

Potatoes, the early red, called Wiſe's 
potatoe, 

Large round dark red, the beſt 
ſort for the full crop, 
Round white, 
White kidney. 
P ar ſneps, 


. Carrots, orange coloured, the beſt, 


Red carrot, or early horn, 
Vellow rooted, 
White, 

Scorzonera for its roots, 

Shalkts, 

Garlick, common, or ſmall rooted, 
Large roated, 


oy ocambole, 


Salſafy. 
Shirrets. 
Rumpion, F 
The laſt three for their 
Gorrds, 
- umphins, 
aſbes. 

e above three are all of the 
gourd k ind, and of which are 
many curious varieties ; the 
_ way dy. at the nur- 
erymen's and ſeed- hops. 

Molons, Romana, 
Cantaleupe, 
Large carbuncle. 
White ditto, 
Orange ditto, ̃ 
There are many more varieties of 
melons, but the above are the 
deſt ſorts, and what are ge- 
nerally cultivated for the main 
crops, 
Water Melons, 


$SwxzzLT 
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SWEET and Por HERBS 


ATARIGOLD, doubley Lavender. 
Single. Roſemary, 
Savory, the winter, Ba, the ſweet, 
Summer, 2 Bu 
NMarjeoram, ſweet, * Both of which are tender plants, 
Pot. and raiſed only in hot-hede, 
Thyme, common, | like capſicum or love-apple, - 
Lemon, | &C, 
Silver tipped, - W Otach, 
Hyſſop, common, - Clary. 
Variegated, Horage. 
2 red, beſt for common uſe, - Burnet, 
Tarragon. 
Tes, "Gmail leaved. Tanſey, 
Mint, ſpear, proper ſort: for all Bugloſe, 
kitchen uſes. — Benedictus, for tea, by way 
Pepper, for diſtilling, of medicine. 
Orange, principally for n. Nep. Nepeta, or cat mint. 
Baum, — 2 | So called by reaſon the cats are 
Pen fond of it; for when they 
Double Che 1 come near it, they will roll 
— | and tumble about, and cat and 
Dill... tear the berb to pieces, 


A Lier of-ſome of a beſt Sorts of Gazen-House 


PLANTS. 
ALVES, che large American, Arums, : 
Large ſtripes, ditto, Ambroſia, 
Ales, the ſmall African ſorts, Anthyllis, Jupiter's l 
Mitre, Ar ctotis, wind- ſeed, ſev ral vari- 
Sword, . eties, 
Tongue, Aﬀer, the African firub y. 
bright triangulary Antbeſper mum. 
Succotorine, Apoeynum Fruticeſum. 
Cob-web, Apium Macedonicum. 
Patridge breaſt, Aſparagus, two or three v uieties. 
Cuſhion, Boſea, golden;rod tre. 
Large pearl, Buphibalmums, ſome varieties; 
Pearl tongue, Campanula, I 
Soap like, he Dutch 
Keel ſhaped, American. 
Telon, Chryſocoma, goldy locks. 
Fan, — the ſilvery. 
Cat chapped. 0 * ſtaff· tree. 


Y 3 Cliffertia, 


* 


C!ifortia, the major, 
Minor. 
Caper. | 
Ciftzs, rock roſe, ſeveral ſoits. 
Chamomile, double Italian. 
Cyclamen, the Perſian, 
Sweet ſcented. \' 
Coronilla, j-:inted podded, 
Creſſula, ſix or eight ſors, 
. Cytifſus, tre foil. 
Digitalis. ; 
Diaſma, ſeveral ſorts. 
Jis Uperia. 
£ut borbia, major, 
Minor. 
Ceraniuns, cranes: bill, 
The ſcarlet, 
Balm ſce*ced, 
Scarlet horſe-ſhoe, 
Pink did, 
Sorrel leaved, 
Nutmeg, 
Striped leaved, 
Roſe ſcented, 
Vine leaved, 
Jug lea ved, 
»llow leaved. 
Cnapbalium, ſome varieties. 
Grewta, 


Hetiatropium; the ſweet ſcented: 


Hypericum, the Chineſe. 

Hermania, ſeveral ſorts, 
aſmines, the Azorian, 

he Catalonien, 

Yellow Inc an, 

Tr- », the Clive e. 

— two forth, 
Curia. ; X 
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Leonurus, lion's tail, 
Lemons, 
Oranxet. 
Citrons. 
Candy Tuft Tree, 
Lotus, a bird's» foot trefoil, twe or 
three ſorts. | 
Lycium, box-thorn. 
Lentiſcus, ATR 
Lavetera Lufitanica. 
Malabar nut, 
Meſembryanibemums, many ſorts, 
Myrtlet, many ſorts. 
Cleander, red, 
White, 
Olive, L 
Opurtia, Indian Fig, ſome vaiieties, 
Ofteoſpermum, bard - ſeeded ſun - 
flower. 
Ononis, reſt harrow, 
Pbylica, the heath leaved. 
Phyſaliz, winter cherry. 
Sage, the ſhrubby African. 
Scabious, the ſhrubby, 
Silver-Tree. 
Sem; er vi. vum, ſeveral ſorts. 
S deroxylumy or iron wood. 
Seda m, the variegated. 
Plain. | 


Amomum Plinii, or winter cherry, 
Pomum Amoris. 

Stapelin, ſome varieties. 
Tetrageria, the hutbiivour, 

Ta! un. 

Germander tree * 


Zanacetum Fruteſcens, ſatubby tun 


A. 


Ales mapa, 227. 
28 t, 14. * 
Alaternus, * , | 
| Aloes, 238, 349% | ee (Oy Sg. VS 2 
Alth hæa, 404. E 
Amaranthus, 227 F 
Amber, 221, - . 
Amemum Plinil, See Winter:cherrr, 
Anemonies, &. 27, 125, 167, 330, 2754 349; 36g, 
Angelica, 57, 330. | 
Annual flowers, 67, 69, 2 162, 227, 229, 67, 3 0. 
Apples, Pears, &. 15, 61, 118, 213, 289. 
Apricots, 18, 61, 115, 160, 214, 257» $945 8 
April, I4 2, 
Abtes See Strawberry-tree, . | 
Laurel, 406. 4388 2 
Aromatic Plants, 208, 332, 383. i 
Artichokes, 14, 148, 293, 328, 421, 445. | 
122 46; 19+ „103, 148, 7 wav 7 6. 
&c. 70. . OS 6 FE 
hina, 235. Sof eV ob N 
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Auguſt 321. ; 
49h, 4 25, 70, 10 11, 229, 2744 9%, 34 366, 
398, 435. 


. | | Autumn 


on. 


Autumnal Flowering Bulbs, 266. 
Autumnal Crocus, 22 3. 


B. 


Bachelor's. button. 70, 400. 
Balm of Gilead, 174. 
Balſams, 225. 

Baſil, 107. 

Baum, ibid, 

Bays, 179. : 
Beans, 14, 5G, 105, 153, 205, 253, 376, 417, 444+ 
Beech Maſt, 415. 

Beets, 55, 250» | 
Belladona Lily, 26s. 

Biennial Flower Plants, 126, 

Bloſſom, 16, 

Borage, 57, 10). ; 

Borders, 119, 127, 215, 346, 433. 

Bore-cole, 98, 149, 204, 252, 

Box, 73, 177, 273, 345, 307, 410, 438. 
Broccoli, 94, 150, 204, 251, 284, 323, 382, 

_ Budded-trees, 336. 

Budding, 161, 261, 298, 306, 341, 348, 361. 
Bugloſs, 107. 

Bulbous Roots, 223, 230, 303, 342, 344, 401. 


Iris, 344+ 
Burnet, 57, 107+ 


C. 
Cabbages, 11, 53, 94, 148, 202, 254, 150,3 357, 381. 
Campanulas, 70, 400. | 
Candy Tuft, 69, 229. 
Canterbury-bells, 70, 400. 
Capſicum, 110, 153, 198, 227. 
Cardoons, 111, 256, 294, 359, 385, 420, 446. 


Carduus, 57, 330. 
&. 26, 71, 90, 124; 167, 224, 268, 300. 


Carrots, 8, 55, 99, 151, 203, 250, 287, 324, 386, 423: 


Catchfly, 69, 70, 400. 
. Caterpillars, 229. 
Cauliflowers, 10, 52, 93, 1 


| 379 422, 442, 


eng 249 286, 3244 356, 


= 


INDEX: 


Cedar of Libanus, 1 35». 
Cedars, 179. 


| Celery, 12, 54, 106, 150, 210, 296, 287, 358, 385, 


409, 445 
Chamomi E, 70, 107, 400. 


Cherries, 66, 116, 262, 449 
Chervil, 58, 107. 

Chives, 1 

Chryſanthemums, 28, 124, 227. 
Ciſtus,, 281, 313, 406. 


Clary, 57, 107 

Clearin ground, 295. 
Clip hedges, 304, 3457 368. 
Cockſcombs, 299. | 
Colchicums, 223. 
Cole-wort, 290, 331, 358. 
Columbines, 70, 400. 
8 69, 229. 

ry og. 107. 

Creſſes. mal Sallading. 
Foo 28, 223, 436. 
Crown Imperials, 204, 493+ 


Cucumbers, 1, 38, 40, 4, 91, 924 142, 192, 145 19s 


334» 459 
88 119, 396. 
Cyclamens, 266 


Cypreſs, 135, 179. 


D, 


Daiſies, 1 70, 74, 400. ee th 1 


Decayed Flower Stems, 306, 369. 
December, 442. £Oþ of 
Deciduous Shrubs and Trees, 371. N 
Defending the Wall-Fruit, 33377. 
Digging the Borders, 366, 4% Dj 
Dill, 107. 7 : ; 88 
Double Balſams, 279. | 2532 
Rockets, 2 
Scarlet Lyc «x TOY 
Stramoniums, 263. 


Sweet-williams, 301. 


) - Garlick, 58, 110, 337. 


| IN D. E. X. 
Dreſſing Beds and Borders, 67, 71. 
Dung the Ground, ab 


Ee 
Edgings, 130, 304. 
Egg - p at, 225, 227. 
Endive, 13, 207, 247, 285, 330, 358, 382 419, 445. . 
—— Oaks, 179, 406. 


Evergreens, 72, 129, 136, 176, 179, 75 347. 406. 
Exotie Trees, 134, 139, 276. 


F. 
February, 40. 
Fennel, 330. 
Feverfew, 70, 107, 400. 
— Flowering Plants, 70, 76. 267, 338, 369+ - 
trees, 113, 297, 330, $30» - 
rt-trees, 43 2. 


= 225 77s, 407 +- 


Sz. 
Flos Adonis, 69, 220s - 


Sims: Garden, 25, 67 121, 162 4205 265 299, $37 
363, 398, 4334 452+ - | | 
Flowering Plants in the Hot-houſe, 39. | 


dudes 36, 33 365 755 786, 176, 170 274% 


436. 
roreſt. Trees, 32,76, 133, 341.4971 438, 455+ - a 
Fox-glove, 50, 400. 
French e 400 
Marygold, 227. 

Frittillaria, 4 Jo Li 
4 N 

Fruit- den, Is, 61,1 13. 137 212, 2575 296, 334 36. N 
8 387, 425, 449 | 
l 33, 66, 157, 371. 5 


G6. 


— 


k 
ö 
© 
N 


IN DYE "x 


Gathering Seeds, 294, 333, 346. 
Gentianella, 70, 400. 
Geraniums, 281. 
Golden- rod, 70, 401. 

roſe, 404. 
Gooſeberry, 22, 64, 119, 393. 
Gourds, 196. 
Grafted Trees, 275, 309. 
8 67, 77, 133, 161, 182. 
Granadilles, 282. 


Graſs-walks and Lawns, 31, 73, 176, 233, 274, 304, 145» 


368, 41, 437. 
Gravel-walks, 31, 73, 131, 176, 233, 274, 304, 366. 


368, 454. 

Greek Valerian, 70% 400. 

Green-Houſe, 36, 85, 137 133, 237, 278, $19, 448, 
373» 407 440, 4 

Guernſe Lis 96 

Guinea Pepper. *. Serbe, | 


H, 


Hardy Trees and Shrubs, 404, Ge, 4548 
Hawkweed, 69. 

Haws, 413. r F | ; 
Hawthorn, 404, 413. | IA 
Hazel -nut, 432. Ar 69). e 
Hepatieus, 75, 450. 6 bann 
Herbs for Ahne, 295, $31, | 7 

drying, 294 336» 

Hips, 413» | 
Hollies, 406. | 


Horſe cee, „ 


Hot- bed, 1, 92, 42 | 
houſe, 3 186, 240, 283, 318, 380 226. 

16, 440, 458. 

hs, Kc. 26, 28, 71, 125, 167. . 766. 363, a. 

f C 


_ Y 


Hyacint 
4 2, ; 
Hyſſop, 57, 107, 332. pts 32 Wi 


LN D. EX. 


. 64g 


== 1. 
aſmines, 310, 404. 
eruſalem Artichokes, 113. 
narching, 83, 182, 185, 282+. 
Indian Pink, 227. 
Figs, 228. 

Inoculating. See Budding... 
Inſects, 157, 216, 298... 
CI, 28, 204, 403; 4357 8 
118, 28 401. 

ly, 284. 

une, 242, 

uniper, 135, 179 

K. 

Kidney Beans, 36, 30, 90, 111, 147, 197, 252; 295, 459. 


Kitchen Garden, 1, 40, 91, 142, 189, 242, 484, 36, 
331, 376, 417» 442. 


. 
Laburnume, 40. 
Larkſpur, 69. * 
Lavatera, 60,229. 
Lavender, 108, 332. 


Cotton, 108, 332. | 

Eaurels, 414. 1 { 

Lauriſtinus, 406. 

Layers of Green-houſe Shrubs, 282, 

Leeks, 56, 97, 150, 251, 294. 

Lemons, 137, 286, 312, 316, 373+ WT. 

Lettuces, 6, 54, 95, 146, 199, 248, 288, 329, 354, 378. 
419, 442. N 

Lilacs, 404. | 

Lily, 401. 

Lobels, 69, 239. 

London Pride, 70, 400. 

Love Apples, 110. 

Loveage, 57. 

Lupines, 69, 229. 


— 


2 = » 


| F 


Eychnidea, 400. 


INDEX 
-Lychnis, 70. 


M, 


Magnolias, 406. . 

Mallow, 69. 8 

Manure the Ground, 424, 439. 

Maple, 41 5. 

March, 91, f 

Marigolds, 57, 107. 

Marjoram, 57, 107. 

Marvel of Peru, 227, 263. 7 

Maſtich, 332. | | I 

May, 189. a | 

1 432. | 5 
elons, 1, 40, 45, 91, 142, 189, 242, 201 . 

Michaelmas 40 Ly, * F 1 

Mignonette, 263. | 

Mint, 10, 109, 209, 235, 383. - 

Monk's-hood, 70, 400, 401. | i 


* 4 


. Mulberry-trees, 432. 


Muſhrooms, 15, 50, 351, 446. 
Muſtard, See Small Sallading. 
Myrtles, 86, 138, 185, 280, 313. 


N. 


Nareiſſus, 28, 403, 435. 

Naſturtium, 109, 281. | 

Nectarines, 18, 61, 115, 157, 160, 214, 257, 274, 361, 

New grafted and budded trees, 161, 181, 220, 236. 
Plantations, 235, 439+ Sos * 
planted Trees, 24, 67, 217, 259, 436, 450, 453. 

November, 417. 3 

Nurſery, 32, 74, 133, 779, 235» 274, 306, 347» 3794 

413, 439) 455* e 


. 


O. 


October, 376. 5 | | 
Onions, $6, 97, 150, 201, 251+ 290, 323, 360, 425. 
Orach, 107, | | 


Oranges, 


EN NR 
Oranges, 86, 137, 184, 185, 240, 278, 310, 330 4155 
440, Ui. . | 
Oriental Mallow, 69, 229. 
P. 
Palma Chriſti, 263. 
Paper Frames for Melons, 243+ 
Parſley, 10, 53, 107, 111. 
Hamburgh, 57, 202. 
Parſneps, c5, 99, 151, 201, 250, 423. - 
Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 18, 67, 115, 1685 
214, 257, 274, 301. | 
Pears, 15, 66, 116, 258. 
Peas, 14, 56, 105, 154, 206, 253 378, 417, 444» 
Pennyroyal, 107. | 
Perennial Aſters, 70. | 
Flower Plants, 232. 
Plants, 126, 169, 338, 434. 
; Sun-flowers, 70, 
Perfian Iris, 403. | 
Perſicarias, 227. 
nom, 129, 406. 
Phyſical Herbs, 107, 15r, 295. | 
3 37, 87, 140, 240, 284, 318, 350, 3743 416, 140z 
459. : | TS 
Pinks, 70, 74, 169, 270, 460. 
e 44. 1 | a . 
antations, Preparations for, 23, 33z 4 467. 
Planting Box and Thrift, * 9 . 
Currants, 431. 


Cauttings of Gooſeberry and Currant-trees, 35; 


i ee 

Flowering Shrubs, 30, 72> 

Fruit trees, 430. 

Gooſeberry-trees, 431. 
Rleafure Garden. Sce Flower Garden. 

Plums and Cherries, 17, 116, 213, 258. 

Plum-ſtones, &. 76. 

Polyanthus, 70, 303, 400. 

Pomegranates, 282. 

Poppy, dwarf, 69, 229. 

Portugal Laurel, 406. 

Pot-Herbs, 107, 152, 207, 25 295. By 
3 . <Oota-. 


INDE Rx. 


Potatoes, 8, tl2, tg » 4230 EA 
Preparing Ground for planing and eos, 248. 350. 
Primroſe, 70. FAY 
Privets, 404- 
Propagating Flowering Shrubs by Cuttings, 35, 74» 
y Layers, 34,75, 236, 498, 47. 
Pruning Apples, 61, 118, 392, 427, 449. | 
A pricots, 61, 117, 426. $1 25 
Cherries, 61, 392 429, 449 159288 
Currant- trees, 41 94, 451. 
Figs, &c. 113. & ſeq. 
Flowering Shrubs, 29, 33, 71, 76. 
Foreſt-trees, 32. 
Gooſeberry-trees, 64, 396, 431, _ 
Nectarines, 6r, 1 17, 420. 
Peaches, 61, 117, 420, 
Pears, 61, 392, 427, 449. B+ hah 
Plums, 61, 392, 427, 149. 72 3 
aſpberry-trees, 64, 397, 431, 451. n 
Standard Fruit-trees, 63. 
— ſorts of Trees, 24, 63, 162, 386, 425) 


Vines, 63, 425 449% 
Pumpkins, 196. 5 Ke 1 9 


Purſlane, 107. 
Pyracanthus, — 


R.. 
ws by Radiſhes, 6, 543 99, 146, 209, 324, 386, 418, , 443: Ne. 
Rasundetaes by: 21, 125, 167, 220, 2 266, 36 45 445% 
Rape. See Small Sallading. 
Raſpberries, 22, 1199. 
Rockets, 70, 399+ 
Roſe-campion, 70, 3996 _ 
Roſemary, 108. 
Roſes, 130, 275, 310, 404, 409. 
| Rue, 108, | A 
| 8. $f 


Quince-trees, 43 2, 


Sage, 295, 33% 
Salfaty, 57 111, 153, 202» 


e, 57, 332. 8 5 


1 D EX. 


Sep 53, 95, 148, 202, 205, 254, 280 32% | 


ge, 70, 339, 400 
Scabiouſes, 227, 400. 


Scallions, 111. 

Scarlet Lychnis, 70, 304, 400. 

Scorzonera, 57, 111, 153, 202. 

Sedums, 238. 

Seed - beds, 180. 

Seedling Exotics, 283, 439, 45 P 
Flowers, 29, 235, 410, 436. 
Trees and Shrubs, 34, 130, 276. 

September, 351. 

Shallots, 110, 291, 331. 

Shifting Plants 4nto larger N 160 

Shrubbery, 128. 

Skirrets, 111. 


Small Sallading, 9, 51, 106, 146, 200, 286, 329, 360, 


385, 418, 443. 
Snail-flower, 229. 


Snails, 216, 262, 298. 
Snow- drop, a3. 
Sorrel, 105. 
Southernwood, 108. 
Spinach, g, 54, 96, 147, 208, 289, 359, 382, 4250 
Spring Crocus, 227. 
Standard Fruit-trees, 430, 449+ 
Startwort, 70. 
Stock July Flowers, 217, 232» 
Stocks, double, 28. 
ten week, 68. 
to bud and graft upon, 413 : 
Strawberries, 24, 39, 65, 120, 162, 220, 261, 353» 397, 


432. 
Strawberry- tree, 135. 


Stremonium, 225. 
Succeſſion Pine apple plants, 284, 416. 
Succulent Plants, 284, 314, 349. 
Sun- flowers, annual, 229. 

| dwarf, 69. 

teenial, 401. 
Supportin Flowering Plants, 252, 305. 
Sweet Herbs, 152. 
ſeented peas, 69. 
3 229. 4 
Sweets 


T 
17 
7 
„ 
2 
1 
* 
1 

5 


1 N D E *. 
Sweet -williams, 28. 
i an 404. 7 


0 


17 


Tamatos. See Love-Apple, 
* 5 Peas, 69. 
» 107. 
a 9 _ | 1 83 
9 70, 73. 

7» 107» | n 
Tele? lant, 257» tdi, 
2 Thiſtle, 314. „% 5 

ranſplanting, 181, * 3 


Apricots, 425. | * 
Cabbages, 11, . 
Carnations, 71. (4421142 e 
Celery, 328, | $I 4 1. * TATE {35 1 


7 + S 4 


| & 2 4 
herries, 429. 533 w Ft Seng * 
1 — 4 FavY 
% R Evergreens 1 het TY: 971% 45 * . — 81 1 5 
1 
t 


< 4:4 Flowering Shrubs, I 6 6 65 
Foreſt- trees, &c. 1 wr 2 36, Nee 1 


* 
„* * 4 


1 


» A 
F 


5 
Layers, 75, 45. 4. 
Medla lars, 429. ' R 8 v * 7 as C * | y whe 2 1 2 
Mulberries, 429. 5 TI 3 q 
N es, 427. Nee 1 


: | «x1 6 14 15 * A - 
Peach-trees, ibid. B 1 10 N 


Pears, 429. ap 
Perennial Flower Plans, eat? 163, 30 
342, 366. + 
Pines, or Firs, 309. e 1 
Plums, 429. 1 
Seedling Plants, 267. 1 
Stocks to bud and graft upon, 775 37% =. 
Tree Primroſe, ON Er. 


Trench l 424, 448, 456. (16004 £9 1 1725 Rn 
Tricolors, 299. 72 „ 
Trimming Flowering Plants, zog, 346, 565 1 
Tuberoſes, 170, 231, 400. "6208 
Tulips, &c. 27, 28, 71, 123, 167, 220,222, 461, 438. 
Turf, 735 131. 2 


: Venus . 69, 229. 


Wall Flowers, double, &c. 28, 226, 400. 


Walnut- trees, 432. 


* 
- 


- 7 . 


* W m E K 


Tung Radiſh, 147, 289. | | 
Funeps, 106, 153, 200, 5249, 285, 334 360. A 


\ 
- * 
1 F | 
* x * 


| Navel-wort, 69, 229. 
Vines, 21, hw, 136, 158, 218, 260, nod; 330 "361, 426. 
. 258. 
Violets, - to. 


Virginia Stocks, 229. 
=. 


Fruit, 160, 257. N 
Trees, 115, 212, 296, 335+ 


Waſps, 298, 361. 
Watering, 141, 180, 183, 277, 31 & 
mL REEL 178, 182, 21 Ty 2331 277 git 9 330, 


— Feb 140. 
Wormwood, 166. 


7. 1 
Yew-berries, 423» 


